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AY 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


A COMPLETE REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
By H.D. FARGO 


©) HE annual convention of the International 


Independent 


Association 


was 


held at the Coliseum Annex, in Chicago, 
January 21-22-23, and proved to be a most 


successful, interesting and helpful meeting 
in every particular. 


large, every 
state in the 
Union being 
represent e d, 
as was Can- 
ada, and the 
enthusia s m 
manifested demonstrated 
that the cause of Independ- 
ent telephony was never in 
so flourishing and prosper- 
ous a condition as at the 
opening of the year 1908. 
Theodore Gary, of Macon, 
Missouri, called the dele- 
gates to order for the first 
session at 2 o'clock, the aft- 
ernoon of January 21. A 
complete report of the three 
days’ sessions follows: 

President Gary announc- 
ed that the convention 
would be opened with 
prayer. The divine invoca- 
tion, delivered by Rev. Z. b 
Phillips, of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church, was as 
follows: 

“Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, in whom 
we live and move and have 
our being, we, thy creatures, 
render thee our humble prai- 
ses for thy preservation of 
us from the beginning. We 
ask thy blessing upon us and 
our deliberations at this time, 


The 


As 


Cc. 


attendance 


Lindemuth, 


was 


President 


that thou wilt make every man connected with this organi- 
zation duly sensible of thy great, overruling, providential 


hand; that thou wilt make him duly sensible of the powers 
and prerogatives he possesses as a man; that thou wilt 
make this convention to realize as never before, O God, 


the onward march of civilization, the progress of the world, 
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International 


the great responsibility entailed upon them. 
in their deliberations unto wisdom, discretion and foresight. 
O, may th.s organization develop men to the sense-or real- 
ization of all that it means to be in this great commonwealth 
of ours, entailing upon us as citizens and members of cor- 
porations so many and’‘so varied responsibilities. 





Association. 





Guide then? 


May this 
convention meet and not in 
vain. While we are consid- 
ering the things for our ma- 
terial welfare, O God, en- 
able us as men to realize 
how closely linked together 
the spiritual and the eternai 
is to that which is seen with 
the eyes of sense and appre- 
ciated through the medium 
of sense. 

“QO, God, wilt thou sanc- 
tify all our endeavors for 
the uplift of mankind. Help 
every man here to be so im- 
pressed with this wonderful 
responsibility that he has in 
his own life and in his own 
opportunity that he may 
consecrate himself to the 
spirt of wisdom and sincer 
ity to fulfill the obligations 
of his own personal life. and 
so through this personal in- 
dividual responsibility, O 
Father, wilt thou infuse into 
this convention the spirit of 
oneness and unanimity of 
purpose that shall make it a 
convention going down in 
the records of history as 
standing for the highest in 
citizenship, as representing 
the spirit of integrity in 
business, that it shall be the 
watchword and compel the 
attention of the world. 


“Dear Father. make us duly sensible that those things 


which we see not, nor understand, are so deeply allied to 
the things with which this convention is concerned. 
us to realize that though we know not and see not the eternal 
things, that here in this great mysterious scientific research 
we may be brought to the realization of the deep and eterna! 


Help 


All rights reserved. 
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asked that he might have pointed out to him the exchange that 
served his number, and, asking his number, the manager turned 
to one of the operators and said, “Through what exchange is this 


things of life. Prosper the work of our hands. Bless us in 
our endeavor. Keep us and guide us by the inspiration of 
the inspired men at the Holy Apostles’ convention centuries 


ago. 


“These blessings upon us and our work we ask, with the - 


forgiveness of our sins, not for our sake, but for the sake 
of him who taught us when we pray to say: Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us, and lead us not 
into temptation but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory, forever and ever, 
\men.”’ 

The Chair: We will now listen to the address of wel- 
come by George W. Miller, representing the mayor of the 
city of Chicago. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Miller spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: The mayor 
bids me come here as his spokesman to convey to this convention, 
first, his regret that his absence from the city makes it impossible 
for him to be here in person, and, second, in his name to extend to 
you the hospitality of our great city. 

Chicago is indeed becoming the great convention city of our 
country You gentlemen show your ability to recognize the 
proper place to get away from bome by selecting Chicago as the 
place to hold your convention. Whatever may be your tastes, 
within the limitations of this great city of ours you will find an 
opportunity to gratify them. If there be any here who are timid, 
in the name of our chief of police 1 may say to you that our con- 
stabulary look kindly upon the doings of every man who looks as 
if he belonged to a convention. If it becomes necessary | will 
get you a star to wear, and if you don’t like that I will get a 
permit for you, signed by the chief, which will direct his minions 
to take you safely to your hotels if they find your recollection in 
i condition so that vou can tell what hotel you belong to. 

Speaking to a convention of telephone operators—and that is 
what you are—it wil! not be expected that a member of the legal 
fraternity should talk to you about the subject which you have 
convened to discuss yourselves; and_ yet, Chicago has its 
telephone problems, problems greater than any other city in the 
land, save only New York. We have just gone through the ex- 
perience of granting a new franchise to a telephone company and 
we know, those of us in the city hall who have to do with legisla 


sirs, 


tion either in a legislative or in an executive capacity, we know 
what it means to undertake to grant a franchise to a public ser 
vice corporation and so balance ourselves between the rights of 


and the rights of the business in 
terests upon the other that cach may get their just dues. There 
has been a feeling prevalent in Chicago for time that the 
proper way to use the business interests of the city is with a club. 
The incoming administration, the administration for whom | 
speak this afternoon, has undertaken to pursue a different policy. 
We are seeking to woo to our city, if you will, the business in- 
terests which find lodgement and space in great cities, by teaching 
them to believe that the man with a dollar can get a square deal in 
as well as the man with nothing but a red bandanna. 


the people upon the one hand 


some 


Chicago now 
(Applause. ) 

There is nothing in public service so much damned, and prob- 
ably that needs so much damning, as the telephone system. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) And 1 want to say to you, gentlemen, that 
vou are not always to blame. If the public, if the telephone user, 
would treat you with a little of the common decency which he 
expects at your hands, we would have a better service. You 
would do your work better and we who use the telephones would 
be better satisfied than we are now. There isn’t anybody so un- 
reasonable as the average user of a public telephone. There is 
no business that the average man knows so little about as the 
business of a telephone company, and ordinarily the man who ex 
pects the most from you is the man who is willing to give you 
the least by way of assistance and co-operation in making your 
service a success 

Il was reading a short time ago a little book on the art of what 
most men call ‘“tel-eph’-ony” and what I am laughed at for calling 
“tel’-e-phony,” and it went on to explain that among the exchanges 
in the telephone system of a great concern was what was known 
as the “kickers’ exchange.” One day a prominent business man 
went into the working room of this great company to look into 
its mysteries and to get a conception, if he could, of the way a 
telephone company did its business, and as the manager took him 
along and showed him exchange after exchange he explained to 
him the kickers’ exchange and the reason for it. After he had 


gotten through his tour of observation he expressed a desire to see 
the kickers’ exchange, and then, when he 


had heen satisfied, he 


‘had lost a little caste in his community. 
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number handled?” ‘“‘Why,” said the operator, “that is No. 1 on 
the kickers’ exchange.” (Applause.) 

And then we have our difficulties with you, too. I remember 
the circumstance of the man from Boston who was endeavoring 
to reach a man in New York City. He had gotten his connection 
but the wire was blurred (if I have used the proper term to ex- 
press myself) and the man in New York was unable to distinctly 
understand the Bostonian, and said “Louder!” He pitched his 
voice a little higher, and again said the New York man, “Louder!” 
and he pitched it a little higher, and pretty soon he had it pitched 
to the yelling point, and yet the man in New York could not 
understand him. Then the operator in Boston, seeking to help, 
said, “Boston, you will have to speak louder for New York.” 
“Louder?” said he, “the devil! If I could talk any louder than 
I am I wouldn’t need your telephone!” 

It is not my purpose longer to break in upon the orderly ar- 
rangement of your programme. Unwise indeed is the man who 
belongs to either of two classes of individuals, one the presiding 
officer of a meeting who ought to know enough to preside and not 
do all the talking—and I hope the distinguished presiding officer 
of this convention will not understand that I am referring to him, 
-and the other is the man who is accorded the privilege of 
speaking words of welcome to a convention of this kind, and who, 
mistaking his mission, did like the presiding officer of a political 
meeting to which a friend of mine was once invited, where he 
was to be the real orator of the evening. This presiding officer 
In days gone by he had 
been a power in politics, at least he though he had, and he had 
long been waiting for an opportunity to set himself right with his 


constituency. Invited to preside at this meeting, he took the 
floor to introduce my friend, and spent an hour and a half in 
making the introduction. I am not going to do that today. 1 


am only going to do the mission for which I came, express the 
city’s gratification at your coming here; express the hope that 
you will find Chicago so pleasant a place for your convention that 
vou will never meet any other place, and the hope that when you 
have started for your homes you will take with you pleasing 
recollections of our big, dirty, wonderful city, and of the generous 
hospitality of its people. It has been my privileve within the last 
vear to stand upon many platforms and extend the city’s welcome 
to many people and to many conventions. The giving away of 
the city is a daily, a nightly occurrence here, and yet the hospi- 
tality of Chicago is like the hospitality of a generous host, the 
more of it we give away the more of it we have to give. (Applause. ) 
The Chair: We will now listen to the response to Mr. 
Miller's address in behalf of the mayor, by Mr. M. L. Claw- 
son, of Indianapolis, Indiana. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Clawson responded as follows: 


Mr. President, I confess that the address of welcome extended 
to this convention by a representative of the mayor, Mr. Miller, has 
to some extent confused the response that I had prepared. This 
response had been prepared upon the theory that the mayor of this 
great city was to address this convention. It reminds me of the 
story of an elderly friend of mine in Carroll county, Indiana, 
who had been a widower for a great many years. He ran across 
a matrimonial advertising paper and answered an advertisement 
and the buxom widow lived in Michigan. He went there to visit 
her. He was gone about two weeks, and, to the surprise of his 
grown children, he did not reply to their letters, neither did he 


write when he first arrived. One of his boys wrote him and 
asked him what he thought of the widow and his reply was 
something like this: “John, she isn’t what I expected, but far 
more.” 

Now I desire to say that I am not going to place, just as 


Mr. Miller said, this convention in the attitude of a judge who 
heard Silas Marsden’s first plea in a court room. Silas Marsden 
was perhaps one of the greatest lawyers New Hampshire ever 
turned out, and it is said that in one of the first important cases 
that he ever had there arose somewhat complicated questions of in- 
heritance law and he prepared a brief several hundred pages in 
length taking up the question of inheritance from the time of 
Julius Caesar down. The only theory that Mr. Marsden had in 
his mind was that the court could not comprehend his argument. 
He began and talked fifteen or twenty minutes, and he looked at 
the court and the court was leaning over listening very intently. 
Again he proceeded to talk. At the end of a half hour, to his 
consternation, he saw the judge squirming in his seat and twisting 
uneasily about. To break the monotony of the speech he said to 
the judge, “Do you follow me?” The judge braced up-in a minute 
and said, “Mr. Marsden, this court has followed you for thirty 
minutes, but T will say right here frankly to you that if I thought 
T could get back alone I would quit right now.” 

Aristotle said that men are social animals and the thousands 
of assemblies and conventions that have been entertained in Chi- 
cago in the past is indisputable proof of the truthfulness of his 
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statements, and I apprehend that the mayor of this great city in ex- 
tending his kindly and cordial greeting to us to come here and 
remain here during the convention was prompted by that same 
social instinct. 

The latch string handed out by the chief executive of this city 
so often in times past has to every delegate of this convention and 
every well-wisher of the telephone movement become quite a fami- 
liar spectacle, and | believe | speak for this convention, and their 
sentiments are mine, when | say that ere long we will take this 
same latch key, apply it to the lock, enter and take possesion, 
not for one brief hour, not for one brief day, but for an extended 
franchise period, age, sex or previous condition of servitude to the 
contrary notwithstanding. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Miller, it is my pleasant task at this hour to respond to 
your address of greeting and hearty and well meant welcome, and 
to inform you that it affords this convention the most sincere 
pleasure in accepting this well meant hospitality, accepting it, ad- 
vancing the interests we represent while here with a firm faith and 
an abiding conviction not, only that our welcome will not be worn 
out but that in time we shall become entitled to be and remain the 
permanent guests of this great city. 

The greater part of our convention could not personally thank 
Mr. Miller over the telephone because the great city of Chicago 
today prefers to conduct its business ‘with the lesser half of our 
population over the Bell! line, but we hope and trust the day will 
come when every Independent delegate and follower of this cause 
can sit in his own store, his own factory or bank, and call up the 
chief executive of this wonderful leader of western cities by tele- 
phone, and by the wings of electricjty respond to this invitation 
which we are now compelled to do in person. (Applause. ) 

The great, thriving; hustling, bustling city of Chicago, with its 
teeming millions of population, its thousands of business firms and 
corporations in active competition, struggling for supremacy, with 
its network of competitive telegraph lines, with all the public 
utilities of this city in active competition trying to earn a fair 
income upon the investment made and serve the public completely 
and well, this great city has yet to learn this truth, that as trade 
follows the flag so do modern business methods follow the tele- 
phone. (Applause.) 

Chicago, with its one telephone system, reaches less than one- 
half the population of the Middle West. Chicago, with its two 
telephone systems, will reach the total population of the great 
states surrounding this metropolis of the west, and not. until it 
realizes this truth and adopts this policy will its,trade be full and 
well rounded, will its commerce be best subserved, wjll.its widest 
influence be achieved, will the goal of its ambition, its dreams and 
aspirations be realized. 

We feel and know and sincerely believe that the welcome is 
well meant, but we shall be satisfied only when the welcome will 
be extended to our leads as well as our leaders, will be extended 
not only to the convention but to our corporate business, will be 
extended not only for the convention time in this city, but to re- 
main every day in the year. As the strivings and competings for 
individual liberty, freedom of thought, aspiration and action are 
the fundamental spirit of the political organization, so this same 
striving, this same competition, this same aspiration and action, 
is the fundamental spirit of our industrial organization. 

[f all great monopolies in this country are wrong, and it is 
generally agreed that they are, then the telephone monopoly is 
wrong. Independent telephony stands today in the same relation to 
the business world as does the federal government in its relation 
toward the monopolies of this country. It is the beacon light and 
hope of the business life of the middle west against high rates, 
discriminations and poor service. If the business men, the bank- 
ers, the manufacturers and the commercial world of Chicago de- 
sire to be freed from this monopoly, desire wider market for their 
products, desire to get in touch with the millions of capital and 
the population of the middle west, desire to double their com- 
merce, increase the calls for their products, the revenue of their 
business and the success of their efforts, they will install a tele- 
phone company with the necessary franchise rights, so that they 
may be able to accomplish this consumption so devoutly to be 
wished 
Chicago has an enormous 

Chicago has a wonderful in 
felt. Chicago wants more busi- 
Chicago needs more telephones. They 


Chicago is great. It could be greater. 
trade. It could be made larger. 
fluence. It could be more deeply 
ness. It can be gained. 
can be secured. 

Mr. Miller, the telephones we offer to the city of Chicago are 
used not by your present customers, not by your present or pros- 
pective clients, but by hundreds of thousands of people you have 
never met before, never carried on a conversation over the tele- 
phone with, and have not been able to reach up to the present 
time 

These people want to get in touch with Chicago. These people 
want to buy your products. These people want to partake of 
vour investments. These people want to spend their monev here. 
These people krock at your doors to become your friends and 
your profitable customers 


Will Chicago let slip the opportunity? . Will Chicago miss this 
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great prospective trade? Will Chicago dash the hopes and desires 
of the hundreds of thousands of Independent telephone users who 
seek an opportunity of entrance into your city? Never will Chi- 
cago decide this question right until it decides that the world has 
a right to talk to Chicago not over one wire but over two; not 
over monopolized wires but over the wires of the people. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The speaker is glad that he hails from Indiana, the state of 
great achievements, of popular men. We can sing of our poets, 
our authors, musicians, inventors and statesmen, and to all of 
them the meed of tribute and of praise; but Indiana sings of the 
business world carried on, at least two-thirds of it, by the live 
wires of Independent telephony stretching to the uttermost boun- 
daries of the state. 

Indiana was the supreme center of the telephone war. Here 
was the great battleground, the final stand of the Bell monopoly. 
The battalions were marshalled under their respective commands 
for the final charge which, like the defense to Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg, resulted in an overwhelming and absolute victory for 
the people’s cause—the Independent telephone movement. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

So that today the embattled legions, ever growing in number 
and solidity, advance on a foe with a common purpose, under a 
common unstained flag, approach the citadels of the enemy with 
high hopes of victory and the achievement of that great principle 
which represents the people’s rights. 

While we fully appreciate this welcome from the depths of our 
hearts, accepting your hospitality in its fullest sense and in all 
sincerity, let me say to you that until you recognize the principle 
so ably transposed by the poet. the telephone problem in Chicago 
will never be solved, for 


“Our stream’s not so wide but two arches may span it. 
Good neighbor and citizen, this for a code: 
And, remember, this right—every man on the planet 
Has as much right as yourself to the road.” 


( Applause. ) 

The Chair: Gentlemen, Members of the Convention: It 
is customary for the president to make an annual address. 
[ suppose that it is a duty as well as a custom. I want to 
congratulate you on this splendid attendance and _ this 
experiment that we have made in changing the date of the 
meeting. You will remember that our meetings have been 
held heretofore in June. At the last meeting it was de- 
cided to try the experiment of meeting in connection with 
the Electrical Show. So far it seems to have been a success 
as there seems to be a good attendance. 

President Gary then read his annual address, which 
follows: 

On account of the date of the annual meeting having been 
changed from June to January, the operations of the present ad- 
ministration cover about half a year. The shortening of the term, 
and the disturbance in business matters occasioned by tight money, 
have caused the administration to proceed on very guarded lines; 
no campaign of publicity or organization can be inaugurated until 
the association has been financed. The administration has tried 
to run the affairs of the association on conservative lines and 
maintain the dignity of the organization. It has been tmpossible 
to be aggressive on account of the lack of necessary funds. While 
the treasury is in better shape than at any time in the history 
of the organization, this is largely due to the special fund made 
available by holding the annval meeting at this time. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

The generai headquarters have been removed to Chicago, as 
we understood to be the will of a majority as expressed at the 
last convention. The proceedings of the i997 convention have 
heen printed and are ready jor distribution. We have also pre- 
pared in pamphlet form the report of the committees on operating 
rules and regulations, standard accounting, etc., which can also 
he had on application to the assistant secretary. 

THE ASSOCIATION ON A BETTER BASIS. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that the association is operat- 
ing on a more businesslike basis than heretofore. The actual trav- 
eling expenses of the executive committee and the representatives 
attending the different state association meetings, when repre- 
senting the Internationa! Association, are being paid, which makes 
it easier to get representative men to look after this important work. 

THE ASSOCIATION “INCORPORATED. 


Application has been made for the incorporation of the as- 
sociation under the laws of Illinois, and final papers of incor- 
poration will be received within the next day or two. It is in- 


corporated under the law permitting the organization of asso- 
ciations not doing a business for profit. 
duced to one current year’s assessments. 


The liabilities are re- 
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co-operation of other hundreds who patronize such an institution, 
we would have to forego that pleasure, nor would it be possible 
for the hotel that we make our home while attending this meet- 
ing to furnish us the accommodations they do if they were to 
be prepared only for these delegates, but since they are patronized 
from time to time in accordance with the great law of average, 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The organization work has gone on very largely from the 
momentum the movement has gathered, as no special work has 
been done along this line by the officers of the association on 
account of reasons already stated, but that the organization is much 
stronger than at the last meeting, both in numbers and enthusiasm, 
there can be no question. The different states are more earnestly, 
if possible, endeavoring to better organize than heietofore. This 
is brought about by the very necessity of the situation and from 
a better understanding of the benefits derived from organization. 
It should be remembered that the International association is the 
outgrowth of a demand for organization, first on the part of the 
operators, then on the part of the state, and then by a number 
of states getting together and forming themselves into an as- 
sociation for mutual benefit. The International association is, and 
has at all times been, the creation of the operating companies, and 
is their centralized representative. 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 

There has been no publicity department established, since the 
association’s affairs would not justify making contract to take 
care of that work, therefore most of what has been done along 
this line has been compiling the best thought that has been put 
forth in the different papers and addresses delivered at former 
conventions, national and state. Extracts from these have been 
edited and sent out quite generally as reading notices, together 
with some thoughts, with the view of educating the telephone- 
using-public to a better understanding of the business so they 
will more readily accede to an adequate rate, and also to be dis- 
tributed to investors that they may have a better understanding 
of the property that forms such a splendid basis of security. 

No effective publicity can be carried on that will satisfy all 
interests for less than $25,000 per annum. 

The plan that I, as your president, would be willing to recom- 
mend is composed of three methods of advertising. One is to 
arrange for paid advertisements to appear in the financial columns 
of fifty papers throughout the United States; that would cost about 
$13,000 a year. Another branch would be to form a news de- 
partment of the association and send out bulletins to all of the 


newspapers in the United States at regular intervals, say, once 
a week. Another is to employ a department that would write 
up news and stories, and they would be furnished the papers 


stories about the telephone business. These 
he entire territory, satisfy all interests 
and would cest, as I state, in round numbers about $25,000 a 
verr. The secretary will have these illustrations to show the 
different methods more particularly: 


throughout the country 
three plans would cover t 


THE ASSOCIATION A CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

Ovr organization is the natural outgrowth of the underlying 
principles of ail enterprises, and is'a product of co-operation of 
many men who have been willing to venture their time and con 
siderable sunis of money in bringing the aksociation to 
a practical working besis. Its future success will depend upon 
the extent to which it can effectively appeal to the respective 
interests for moral and financial co-operation. The establishment 
of co-operative relations, both moral and financial, is desirable 
among the different telephone interests, from the manufacturer to 
the consumer, to the end that cach may contribute, in some 
measure, toward bringing about a better working arrangement. 
That commercial co-cperation is being dealt with daily, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the development and management of individual 
business, is a thoroughly accepted principle and a recognized fac- 
tor. It amounts to the recognition by increasing numbers of 
men of the fact that they can gain more individually by joining 
others in the prosecution of an enterprise than is possible in 
an equal degree by their segregated, conflicting, individual effort 

I want to say that I am borrowing some of these facts in 
connection with co-operation from J. Robert Crouse, who is head 
of the electrical organization that is doing such successful work. 

Within the memory of men present, business has passed con- 
secutively through the periods of individualism, co-partnership, 
corporation, consolidation and association. This rapid transforma 
tion in method has been based upon the recognition of broader 
grourds of common interest, on the basis of which, notwithstand 


ing necessary differcnces, more effective means for their prose 


cution have been undertaken. Each advance has been in effect a 
refinement of the co-operative principle, and has justified itself 
fully through tremendous increase in the efficiency. 1 believe we 


have reached a stage of business development where a community 
of telephone interests actually exists of which we are not taking 
full advantage 

Co-operation, not the sort that all should be restricted to re- 
ceive the same compensation, perform the same amount of du- 
ties, but co-operation that makes it possible for each of us to 
enjoy the comforts of good passenger transportation in reaching 
this city and ample accommodations at the hotels when arriving 
here, as it would not be possible for this association to assemble 
were it not for co-operation. This co-operation I refer to is of 
the sort that makes it possible for a man with an outlay of fifty 
cents or a dollar to see a high-class entertainment. Without the 


nearer, 
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aud since by the co-operation of the thousands of people who 
frequent this city in making these splendid hotels their headquar- 
ters, it is possible to enjoy the pleasure of home life while we 
are temporarily in this city. 

It is this sort of co-operation we are all seeking. We are un- 
consciously assisting one another when we stop at one of these 
hotels, or when we travel on the railroads, or when we attend 
the theatre. We are also assisting one another in the same way 
when we attend the state convention, when we attend the small 
district meeting, when two or three of us get together in con- 
ference to talk over the situation in our immediate locality. This 
co-operation is as essential and important to the life of these 
individual properties as the individual is to the separate proper- 
ties. The same argument could be carried on indefinitely, touch- 
ing the various branches of our business. Within the co-operative 
patrenage of the different operating companies there could be no 
great manufactories, without great wire and cable manufactories 
there could be no operating companies, and without operating 
companies there could be none of these manufactories. Without 
a multitude of subscribers, expensive switchboards could not be 
maintained. 

What we need to study and cultivate is the best method of 
co-operation. This organization that we all think so much of 1s 
a step in the right direction. It is not a perfected organization; 
it is only in process. Before we will realize the value of this 
organization there must have been perfected a working system 
co-operation of the individual owner, the individual property, the 
district, state and national association, for the purpose of better 
developing this co-operative movement—on lines indicated in the 
illustrations, and with this co-operation, which has been partially 
accomplished, we will have established the most wonderful business 
organization that has been launched in this country. 

The best way to consummate the highest class of co-operation 
is to continue to develop the motto of this organization, “Each 
for all and all for cach,” as it is utterly impossible for any one 
of these companies to isolate itself from the manufacturers, from 
its neighbors and from the general independent telephone move- 
ment, and make a success. 

In these meetings we further a better co-operation and help 
one another to arrive at a better understanding of the business 
we are engaged in, at the same time preserve the idea of indi- 
vidual ownership, and yet perfect a system that will finally inter- 
communicate throughout the world. 

There are twe great factors at work in the telephone field. 
One is on the line of what is generally called monopoly, the 
other we operate, on the line of establishing a system. Each of 
these interests is predicated on directly opposite practices. The 
public appreciates and approves of the system of individual own- 
ership of the telephone business, yet connected in such a way that 
it becomes in point of rendering service one system. There can 
be no doubt that the public is opposed to the monopolistic idea. 

That this is a day of big things, big corporations and big sys- 
tems, there can be no doubt. While the Independent interests 
can never belong to or be consolidated into a huge corporation, 
it can, is, and will become an immense co-operative system, with 
local and individual ownership, all, striving for the one purpose 
of giving the best service at the least possible money, at the same 
time establishing a large and profitable business, and this  sys- 
tem shall always be able to give service for less money than the 
companies operating under the monopolistic idea, from the very 
fact that the Independents will have connected local interests, local 
oversight and supervision that cannot be hired at ordinary prices. 

We are taught in the great economy of nature that “no man 
liveth to himself.” It has always been the combined efforts of 
the many that have achieved the great successes, and is true 
of all of our great enterprises, financial and otherwise, requiring 
the co-operation, in some cases or a few individuals, while in 
others an army. What a great amount of time would be involved 
if one or two men undertook to build to completion some of the 
colossal structures of our great cities of modern civilization. 
But by the combined efforts of men of toil, of brain and muscle 
and means, these are seemingly but the product of a day. 

Co-operation, therefore, must be considered by every one to 
be absolutely necessary for the successful consummation of all 
kinds of enterprises in the social, moral, education, industrial and 
financial world. By further extension and adoption of commer- 
cial co-operation among ourselves we should more effectively and 
extensively influence the public to a larger and larger investment 
in our business, rather than that the funds should be stored in 
savings banks. 

During the past month the association has been compiling sta- 
tistics showing the percentage of duplication in various cities hav- 
ing competitive telephone service. Out of twelve cities and towns, 


ranging in population from 1,200 up to 135,000, the average per- 
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centage is less than eight per cent of duplication. From previous 
records presented jast year we learn that the average percentage 
of duplication in cities of the first class is about twelve per cent. 
This seems to be much smaller in cities with less population. 
The average percentage in towns between 6,000 and 8,000 is a 
little more than five per cent. In cities of 60,000 to a little over 
one hundred thousand it is about ten per cent. In Louisville, a 
city of 215,402,.the duplication is thirteen per cent. The lowest 
percentage is four, which is in a town of 7,000. Work along these 
lines will be continued and the results carefully tabulated and 
published for distribution. 
Reports from all parts of, indicate that the 


the field would 


Independent telephone companies, as a whole, are in good con 
dition with encouraging prospects. (Applause. ) 
Mr. A. C. Lindemuth (Indiana): Mr. President, I 


move that the address of the president be referred to the 
committee on resolutions with instructions to make such 
recommendations at future sessions of the convention as 
they shall deem expedient. 

James B. Hoge, of Ohio, seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The Chair: Has the advisory committee something spe- 
cial to report? If they have, we will listen to the report at 
this time. 

Mr. Lindemuth: 
oi the states? 

The Chair: It would take a good while to get through 
with the states. The next order of business will be the 
reports of the officers. We will listen to them. Give atten- 
tion, please, to the reading of the officers’ reports. 

Mr. J. A. Harney then read the assistant secretary’s re- 
port as follows: 


Would it not be well first to call the roll 


In accordance with instructions issued by the executive com- 
mittee, following out the policy determined upon last June, steps 
were taken immediately after the convention to discontinue the 
supply department and to suspend active work on the compilation 
of state maps. The stock of supplies has been reduced to a couple 
of thousand large transparencies and a small quantity of colonial 
lanterns. There are also a few hundred gold-plated shield em- 
blems on hand. Independent companies desirous of securing any 
of the supplies just enumerated, at the low prices placed on them, 


will do well to act promptly. It is desired to thank those who 
have co-operated with the association in assisting to dispose of 
this stock without material loss. 


While the map department work is held in abeyance, it is in 
such shape that it can easily be resumed whenever advisable, and 
blue prints of maps, already prepared, have been furnished from 
time to time to the Independent people in various parts of the 
country, as requested. There has been a demand for these maps, 
usually in complete series, and also for statistical information, 
particularly with reference to competition in various places on 
rates and increase in number of instruments. Recently there have 
been several requests for data on measured service rates, which 
would indicate that the advisability of adopting measured service 
is receiving greater attention than formerly. With the exception 
of the maps, for which a nominal charge is made to cover the 
cost of blue prints, all of this data has been furnished gratis. 


It was decided at the last cenvention to move the association 
headquarters from Cleveland to Chicago, and en November 11th 
the transfer was made, offices being opened at 629-30 Monadnock 


Block. Association members visiting Chicago are invited to have 


mail sent in care of the association, and to make this office their 
headquarters. 
\s instructed by the last convention, the proceedings of the 


meeting have been published in book form, including complete copy 
of all papers and reports, also the reports on standard operating 
rules and regulations, presented last June and report of the com- 
mittee on standard forms of accounting, presented at the 1906 
convention have each been printed separately. All of these books 
will be distributed gratis at this convention. Copies may be had 
by applying at the registration desk or association headquarters. 

It was the sense of the last convention that in order to raise 
sufficient revenue the maximum assessment of one cent per unit 
should be levied. Call for same was sent out accordingly based 
on the number of units represented by the members of the re- 
spective associations, according to their latest reports. The total 
assessments amounted to $7,940, of which $1,207.50 has been paid 
to date. This is just a trifle over 13 per cent of the full amount 
and includes payment by fourteen associations. Two of these 
have paid their entire assessment, five 50 per cent of their assess- 
ment, one 462-3 per cent, one 331-3 per cent, one 30 per cent, 
one 28.7 per cent and the remainder each less than 20 per cent 
of their assessments. Officers of a number of the associations 


have given assurance that substantial payments will be made on 
their 


assessments before the convention adjourns. 
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As provided for in the constitution, the books of the as- 
sociation have been audited by a firm of certified public account: 


ants, whose report embodies the following information: 





Balance on hand May 25th, 1907..... Mi mbiea eam $ 316.24 
Total receipts from all sources to Dec. 31st ore 18,661.85 
Wise SGP) GE bac paca wcaacdsweusdswesen $18,078.12 
SGGE CINE hic 6s os sien ct nee eeeceeoweouase 1586.08 
Balance on deposit.. : eee x $ 3,002.04 
Total assets of the associz ation POR cu uwavarwn si $4,917.89 
TOUR TEA 6 oa doiscaveuiceethen cheese biaeeus 735.40 
RRO 5.c)> eas arcgines acerca conics $4, 182.43 
After taking care of all outstanding accounts and defraying 


the expense of this convention there will still be a surplus on 
hand with which to take up the coming year’s work. Your as- 
sociation has reason to congratulate itself on the splendid finan- 
cial showing made at this time. Thanks are due to the manu- 
facturing and supply concerns, individuals and operating com- 
panies, who have generously contributed to the association’s sup- 
port. A list of contributors will be found in the 1907 conven- 
tion proceedings. 

Advance reports from various state associations indicate a 
healthy growth throughout the country, with a steady increase 
in the number of telephones, exchanges and stockholders and 
a general extension of toll lines. The report of the Canadian 
association shows a remarkable growth of over 50 per cent in 
twelve months, and calls attention to the victory secured ‘by the 
Independents in obtaining franchise rights in Quebec, the first 
city in the dominion with over 50,000 inhabitants to have com- 
petitive telephone service. 

Through the re-organization of the Pennsylvania Telephone 
Association under the title of the Eastern States Independent 
Telephone Association, Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey were 
admitted to membership. This brings the total of states in the 
International Independent Telephone Association up to twenty- 
six. These twenty-six states and Canada are represented by twen- 
ty-three separate Independent telephone associations. 

Plans are now under way for the organization of the Inter- 
mountain Independent Telephone Association, embracing the states 
of Idaho, Utah, Montana and Wyoming. Org: nizations are also 
contemplated for a few other states. There is an association at 
Oklahoma, but according to information received, it is not very 
active and is dominated by interests unfriendly to the Independ- 
ents. There are at present seventy-four- honorary members en- 
rolled in the association, one of these having paid dues for three 
years. The officers of the association recommend that all eligible 
avail themselves of the privilege of honorary membership, of which 
full particulars may be obtained at headquarters. 

During the past month the association has been compiling sta- 
tistics showing the percentage of telephone duplications in cities 
and towns with competitive telephone service. These figures were 
obtained by checking the latest directories of both telephone com- 
panies in such places against each other. 


In a report presented at the convention last June it was shown 


that the actual percentage of duplicates average less than 12 
per cent for the largest cities in the country having competitive 
service. Our efforts have been confined up to this time to check- 


ing small places, the largest city having a little over 215,000 popu- 
lation, shows 13 per cent duplications. The percentage in the other 
towns range from 4 per cent in a place of 7,000 up to 10 per 
cent in a city of 140,000. It is planned to continue this work and 
to list the various places checked in groups according to popu- 
lation, and to publish the statistics for general distribution. 

Reports from all parts of the field indicate 
Independent telephone companies, as a are in 
dition with encouraging prospects. 


The Chair: 
pointed by the advisory 
of three committees: 


that the 
good con- 


would 
whole, 


committees have been ap- 
Thev have the appointing 


The following 
board. 


Committee on Credentials—Chairman, J. Walter Barnes, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; C. W. Schweer, Windsor, Mo. ; Charles 
C. Deering, Boone, Iowa; W. Gilbert Thompson, Hamilton, 


Ohio; Charles S. Norton, Indianapolis, Indiana; C. B. 
Cheadle, Joliet, Ill.; L. C. Parker, Louisville, Ky. 
Committee on Nominations—Chairman, Frank L. Woods, 


Lincoln, Neb.; Dwight E. Sapp, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; J. C. 
Harper, Madison, Wis.; H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Dr. J. F. Demere, Levis, Quebec, Canada. 

Committee on Amendments to Constitution—Chairman, 
A. C. Lindemuth, Richmond, Ind.; H. D. Critchfield, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank IL. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; P. C. 
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Rockwell City, 


Holdoegel, lowa; O. C. Snider, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Chair: I have another committee to appoint; the 
secretary informs me that the chair is to appoint another 
committee. I will announce it later. Before the roil call 
of states, we will listen to the advisory board’s special 


recommendations. 


A. C. Lindemuth, Indiana: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the convention: The advisory board have had several sessions 
preliminary to the convening of the convention with a view to 


meeting the financial situation of the International association, and 
have, after considerable study of the question and of the condi- 
tions facing the association prepared two resolutions. We seem 
to come up against the same difficulty at the beginning of every 
convention. The assessments which have been made according to 
the provisions, for some reason or other, have not been carried out. 
What the difficulty is seems to be hard to ascertain, but from the 
experience which I have had in my own state and from consulta- 
tions which I have had with the presidents of other state associa- 


tions, it is believed that the assessment has been too high; that 
the state associations have to raise from the operating companies 
the necessary funds for carrying on their state work, and that 
to raise necessary funds for cz arrying on the operations of their 


state associations and also the maintenance of the International 
is laying too large a burden upon the operating companies of the 


state. The manufacturers and supply dealers have also found 
fault witht the present method of financing the International asso- 
ciation for the reason that-contributions have been entirely volun- 


tary. For that reason it has been left absolutely to the wish or 
feeling of the various manufacturing and supply interests, whether 
or not they shall contribute anything, or the extent to which they 
shall contribute to the support of the International association. 
Some have contributed freely; others in a very small way, and 
some have not contributed at all. Therefore, it has been deemed 
desirable and absolutely necessary, in order to finance the Inter- 
national association and to maintain the association in its integrity 
and usefulness, that the burden shall be laid equally and equitably 
upon all the various interests, so that too large a burden shall not 
be placed upon the operating companies, and that the contributions 
which are made by the supply and manufacturing interests shall 
be equalized in some degree according to the business which they 
carry on With this in view, and in view of the fact that the 
assessments which have been made against the various states and 
operating companies have not been met, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to change the method of assessment somewhat, to cut it 
down and to make it more in the nature of a flat rate than an 
assessment. While it is based upon ngn-Bell units there is a 
limitation that there shall be no annual dues less than $50 and 
the highest assessment not in excess of $600. 

The resolution which the advisory committee has prepared and 
now presents to the convention is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the state associations be assessed for annual 
dues to the International Independent Telephone Association at the 
rate of two mills per unit, a unit to consist of one operating tele- 
phone or one circuit mile of toll line, said assessment to be based 
upon a total number of non-Bell units within the state according 


to the latest reports, whether members of the respective state 
associations or not. Provided, that the assessment shall be made 
upon multiples of 25,000 units or major fraction thereof, and no 


) 
annual dues shall be less than $50 per state or association. 

“Resolved Further, That no state or association be given recog- 
nition in the convention unless dues as above specified are paid in 
full or guaranteed in writing by some responsible parties from 
the respective states: total payment to be guaranteed by July 1, 
1908. States having paid any portion or all of the amounts that 
will be due upder the above assessment shall receive due credit 
for same.” 

In order that you may understand the necessity of some ar- 
rangement of the financing proposition of the association I desire 
to read for your information the report of the secretary or treas- 
urer, to show you the absolute failure of the present plan of 
assessment. The assessment, as you understand, under the former 
action of the convention, was one per cent upon the number of 
telephone units in the state association. An assessment was made 


and sent out of $7,940, and here follow all the payments made 
under that assessment: California, $100; Canada, $25: Indiana, 
$100; Kansas, $75; Missouri, $150: Ohio, $30: Texas, $50; total, 
$530, less than ten per cent. Since the meeting of the conven- 
tion, however, T am informed by the secretary there have been 
some assessments paid, so that as read by the secretary in his 


report there has been now paid upon that assessment to the extent 
of about thirteen per cent, as I understand it—thirteen per cent out 
of the total assessment. 

Now T believe. and I think I am correct in that belief, from 
the consultations I have had with operating companies of the state 
and from other presidents and officers of the association, that an 
assessment of one per cent is too high in connection with the 
amount of funds that have to be raised by the respective state 
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associations for their own state work. For that reason the advisory 
committee, after consulting, have determined to cut the assessment 
from ten mills down to two mills, so that under this plan the 
lowest annual dues will be $50 and the highest annual dues will 
be of the state of Ohio, which is not in excess of $600. Accord- 
ing to the estimate made upon this plan the assessments will run 
about as follows: Ohio, $600; Indiana, $400; Iowa, $400; Illi- 
nois, $200; Missouri, $200; Wisconsin, $100; Minnesota, $200; 
Michigan $200; New York, $200; Pennsylvania, $300 ; West Vir- 
ginia, $150; New Jersey and Delaware, $150; Texas, $100; Kansas, 
$150; Nebraska, $100; Kentucky, $100; Utah, $50; Oregon, $100; 
Washington, $100; California, $200; South Dakota, $100; Vermont 
and New Hampshire, $50; Canada, $100. This would raise a 
fund of $4,250. After looking over the financial report we believe 
that this fund will be sufficient to perpetuate the International asso- 
ciation. In other words, this assessment at this rate will raise 
sufficient revenue to maintain the working machinery of the Inter- 
national association, to maintain an office and furnish supplies and 
a secretary, to pay the traveling expenses and perhaps sufficient 
funds to defray the expenses of the annual convention; so that this 
amount, this levy, will be sufficient, as I have said, to perpetuate 
the International association and the machinery for carrying it on. 
Now, with that established, there is an assurance and guaranty 
that the association will be maintained and that it will not be an 


unusual burden upon the operating companies of the state. I 
believe, and it was the opinion.of the advisory board, that it 
would be better to assess a smaller’ amount and collect all the 


money than to assess an excessive amount and collect nothing, 
which has been the former experience. 

In order that the manufacturing and supply interests and the 
other interests, the publishers of telephone journals and periodicals 
and whatever other interest there may be allied with telephone 
business, who desire to participate in the benefits and proceed- 
ings of the International association, may have the opportunity to 
do so, we have prepared another resolution, that is in line with 
the recommendation made by the president in his annual address, 
with a slight modification of our former plan, which was to place 
the stamp upon the apparatus or equipment itself. The present 
plan, as worked out by the advisory board, is to place the stamp 
upon the invoice or bill instead of placing the stamp upon the 
telephone or the switchboard drop or the specific article of tele- 
phone property. It requires less labor, it is much more convenient 
and it is done in bulk, more easily handled and capable of ac- 
counting, and it is much surer of enforcement. That resolution 
is as follows: 

“Be It Resolved, That this association have prepared and copy- 
righted association stamps in denominations of one cent, five 
cents, ten cents, twenty-five cents and $1, which will be sold at 
par to all strictly Independent manufacturers and dealers in tele- 


phone apparatus, equipment, wire, cable, poles and other tele- 
phone material, and to the publishers of Independent tele- 
phone journals and magazines; and that all such manufacturers, 
supply dealers and publishers be required to affix such stamps to 


and bills for goods or supplies sold to Independent 
operating companies, and to advertising and subscription bills of 
said journals, in proportion of one-tenth of one per cent of in- 
voices or bills amounting to $500 or less and one-twentieth of 
one per cent on all bills or invoices for amounts in excess of $500. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That all Independent telephone com- 
panies receiving bills or invoices not properly stamped are re- 
quested to return same before payment, with the request that 
stamps be affixed and cancelled in accordance with the provisions 
of this resolution, and that all telephone companies be requested to 
co-operate with the International association in carrying this reso- 
lution into effect. and that the state and provincial associations be 
also requested to assist in such work, and that stamps be fur- 
nished such associations for sale and that they be paid a com- 
mission of twenty-five per cent on all stamps handled by them: 
also that such associations be requested to furnish to each of 
their companies a rubber stamp containing these words, ‘We are 


all invoices 


members of the state association. Please affix stamps,’ which, 
when placed upon any order, invoice or bill, shall be sufficient 
notification and guaranty to any such manufacturer, dealer or 


publisher that stamps are required and must be affixed to said 
bill. 
“And Be 


dealer or publisher 


manufacturer. 
association 


It Further 
failing 


Resolved. That any such 


or refusing to use the 


stamps, as above provided, shall be denied membership in, or the 
privileges of, the International association and its annual conven- 
tion.” 


I have read to you both these resolutions at once so that you 
may apprehend the plan or scheme as outlined by the board, and 
that is practically this : There are practically two departments 
or finds: one fund is raised by the operating companies, which 
is paid out of the treasury of the state association and is ‘simply a 
sufficient fund to maintain the integrity of the International asso- 
ciation, to keep the machinery in working order; the other fund 


is to be raised by a stamp to be placed upon invoices and bills or 
subscription lists of the manufacturers, 
lishers of telephone periodicals. 


supply dealers and pub- 


This will raise an additional 
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fund. You cannot tell in advance what amount this stamp act 
will furnish, but it will furnish a sufficient fund to carry out the 
necessary work of the International association and will furnish 
us a fund which will be at least adequate to do a reasonable 
amount of publicity work. I think, perhaps, it might be well 
to take action on the resolutions separately. 

The Chair: Let me call your attention to the fact that it 
would be well to add a line there that the present stamps 
be used until the new ones be prepared. 

Mr. Lindemuth: It is suggested by the president that 
we add to the resolution that the present stamps be used 
until they are exhausted, which I think will be proper, to 
save expense. 

The Chair: 
lution ? 

Mr. Lindemuth: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

A. C. Davis, West Virginia: I would like to correct Mr. 
Lindemuth on the assessment of West Virginia. The as- 
sessment of West Virginia is $250, and they paid $125. He 
didn’t read that our state had paid anything. 

F. D. Houck, Pennsylvania: Mr. President, I would 
suggest that, before taking action on the resolution, as it 
has been read by Mr. Lindemuth, it probably might be bet- 
ter and accomplish better results if we had an opportunity 
to think it over until to-morrow’s session. The question, as 
it appears to me, is not whether it is just and proper to 
tax the operator and the manufacturer. There is no doubt 
about that, and I do not believe that we can say that be- 
cause these assessments and taxes have not been paid they 
are improper; but there is a question in my mind as to 
whether the organization that receives these taxes is the 
‘proper organization, and it is on that question that I think 
we all should deliberate over the matter at least over night. 
I notice in your program as outlined for to-morrow at 
10:30 a. m., there is a period for discussion and action. 

The Chair: Ten o’clock. 

Mr. Houck: I will suggest that we simply defer action 
on these resolutions until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Manford Savage, Illinois: The Illinois delegation being 
something of a personal matter to myself, I wish to an- 
nounce that Illinois has paid her assessment in full. It was 
paid personally to the treasurer; perhaps for that reason it 
didn’t get in in time to appear. 

The Chair: Illinois has made payment of its assessment. 
Do you make that as a motion, Mr. Houck? 

Mr. Houck: Yes sir. 

Mr. Knopper: I second the motion. 

The Chair: The motion is to lay the first resolution as 
read over until tomorrow at Io o’clock. Are you ready for 
the question ? 

A Member: What is the order for 10 o’clock, Mr. Chair 
man? 

The Chair: The first order is reports of committees ; dis 
cussion and action follow right after that. 

Frank H. Woods, Nebraska: I want to say that the ad- 
visory board is practically unanimous on the subject of the 
resolution. It was the idea that these payments be guaran- 
‘teed in writing by two or more responsible parties in the 
various states, and that the full amount be paid by Julv 1. 
1908. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

The Chair: What will be done with the second resolu- 
tion, gentlemen? 

Mr. Longblocker, Illinois: I move you that the second 
resolution be treated likewise, and laid over until tomorrow 
at 10 o'clock. We can’t adopt one and lay over the other. 
Let them go together. 

W.S. Vivian, Michigan: I second the motion. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion to 


Do you move the adoption of the first reso- 


lay over the second resolution until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

C. E. Tarte, Michigan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask one question in regard to the guaranty on what might 
be called past due bills. 


Is that the guaranty on the as- 
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sessments of last year or the assessments as mentioned in 
this first resolution? 

The Chair: I undertand that the new assessment to be 
made of two mills applies to all non-Bell telephones within 
the territory covered by the association. 

Mr. Tarte: I am afraid you did not understand my ques- 
tion. It says in that resolution that the amount assessed 
against any state must be guaranteed by two or three re- 
sponsible persons. Does that mean the assessment as levied 
there or last year’s assessment ? 

The Chair: The two-mills assessment. 

Mr. Tarte: Now, I would like to ask another question. 
What of the last year’s assessments that have not been paid 
up? Are they to be still continued at the old rate or at the 
new rate? 

The Chair: I think not. I do not understand so. I un- 
derstand that the two-mill assessment is to apply as soon: as 
this is adopted. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Longblocker: Mr. President, I move that you urge 
a full attendance for tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock—in 
your official capacity. 

The Chair: It is in order that we have a committee on 
resolutions. We should have a committee of nine. Is it 
your will that we have such a committee? 

H. D. Critchfield, Wisconsin: I move that a committee 
of nine on resolutions be appointed by the chair. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Chair: I will appoint on that committee, H. B. 
Critchfield, of Wisconsin, as chairman; F. D. Houck, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Bassett, of Illinois; Mr. Tarte, of Michi- 
gan; Mr. Lane of Montana; H. W. Buchanan. of Vermont, 
and New Hampshire; Mr. Thompson, of Ohio; Francis 
Dagger, of Canada; E. H. Moulton, of Minnesota. 

The chair then introduced E. H. Moulton, of Minnesota, 
who was on the programme to read a paper on “The In- 
herent Strength of Telephone Securities from the Stand- 
point of a Banker.” Mr. Moulton was obliged to leave Chi- 
cago that night and was therefore accorded the privilege of 
presenting his paper at once. Mr. Moulton’s paper on 
the subject stated will be found on another page of 
this issue. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, we have prepared a question box 
on this table to be in charge of A. C. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia; Frank G. Hoge, of Kentucky, and P. C. Holdoegel., 
of Jowa. Any questions occurring to you can be written 
out and filed with this committee. Now gentlemen, the 
next order of business is the written reports of the state, 
territorial and provincial associations. Will the secretary 
please cal! the roll? 

Secretary Harney: Arkansas (No response). 

Reporting for California George E. Knight said: 

“While the opposition in some places is fairly holding its 
own. the Independents in a great many cases are making a 
clean sweep. As an illustration, Whittier has goo Inde- 
pendent telephones, the opposition twenty; Covina has 850 
Independent telephones, the opposition two; Compton has 
450 Independent telephones, the opposition one; Downey 
has 200 Independent telephones, the opposition three; Po- 
mona has 2,100 Independent telephones, the opposition not 
to exceed 100; Monrovia about 700 Independent telephones, 
the opposition two. 

“The Los Angeles Home Telephone Company has a vast 
amount of contracts on the waiting list and as fast as 
able to cut over the new automatic exchanges and get addi- 
tional equipment it is taking care of the rapidly increasing 
business.” 

We have to report for the land of sunshine, the increase and 
popularity of the Independent movement among telephone people. 
Our increase in business has not been all we would like, as you 
will see by comparison with our last year’s report, but we have a 


great many orders on the waiting list, and as soon as business 
loosens up the telephones of California will buzz again. We now 








government’s purchase of the Bell system, lock, stock and 
barrel, thus sweeping the monopoly out of a whole prov- 
ince at one blow. 

“The province of Alberta already has about 500 miles of 
publicly owned telephone line which connects up a large 
number of the more important towns and rural communi- 


represent about 75,000 units. While the opposition in some places 
is fairly holding its own, the Independents in a great many cases 
are making a clean sweep. ; 

For illustration, notice the following: Whittier, 900 Indepen- 
dents, 20 opposition; Covina, 850 Independents, 2 opposition ; Camp- 
ton, 450 Independents, 1 opposition; Downey, 200 Independents, 3 
opposition; Pomona, 2,100 Independents, 100 opposition; Mon- 
rovia, 700 Independents, 2 opposition; San Fernando, 150 Inde- 
pendents, I opposition. The Los Angeles Home Telephone Com- 
pany has a vast number on the waiting list who will be taken care 
of as soon as the company can cut over to its new automatic ex- 
changes. The company has been busy moving into its new ex- 
change building. In the northern part of the state Berkeley and 
Oakland have installed new underground systems, and are making 
rapid strides. We are doing all we can to give the public the 
best value for their money and they appear to appreciate it. 

The report of the New York State Independent Tele- 
phone Association was presented by Max Eaton, the secre- 
tary. He said: 

“Accurate and complete statistics have been received 
from thirty-nine counties out of a total of fifty-five coun- 
ties in the state, outside of Greater New York and Long 
Island. The following are the complete statistics: 

“Statistics for Thirty-Nine Counties—Number of ex- 
changes, Independent, 299; Bell, 272. Number of points 
connected for toll, Independent, 850; Bell, 933. Number 
of companies, Independent, 219. Number of subscribers’ 
stations, Independent, 123,728; Bell, 105,275. 

“Estimated statistics for fifty-five counties 
Greater New York and Long Island: 
changes, Independent, 422; Bell, 383. Points connected 
by toll, Independent, 1,200; Bell, 1,323. Number of com- 
panies, Independent, 309. Number of subscribers’ stations, 
Independent, 175,000; Bell, 150.000.” 

According to the report of the Virginia Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Virginia has had a very prosperous year 
telephonically speaking, several new companies having 
sprung up here and there over the state. The old com- 
panies have all been growing right along, improving their 
service making new extensions, covering new territory, etc 
Virginia has some toll lines but needs more. The state has 
over one hundred Independent companies operating from 
about twenty-five to thirty thousand telephones. 


outside of 
Number of ex- 


The report for Canada was read by L. Page Wilson, 
of Toronto, secretary of the Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association, as follows: 

“Progress in Canada during the past year has been sure 
and fairly rapid. I am not able at this date to make any 
very definite statistical statement, as replies to circulars sent 
out recently with a view of obtaining exact information 
along this line are still coming in. Every week new re- 
ports come to hand of the formation of new companies, 
while the older ones are making good progress in extend- 
ing their lines and gaining new subscribers. The Bell manu- 
facturing companies are making strenuous efforts to capture 
their trade, but, with some exceptions, which are to be re- 
gretted, Independent men are remaining true to the faith 
and are supporting the Independent manufacturers. The 
Bell company is also doing its utmost to tie up the Inde- 
pendent companies by. giving them connection, aided by the 
specious argument of long-distance facilities. As a rule. 
however, whenever the latter can be forewarned, they keep 
clear of such entanglement. I would suggest, however, that 
representatives of the Independent manufacturers, who are 
often in a position greatly to influence newly formed rural! 
companies, should impress more strongly upon them the 
danger of making connection with the Bell either now or 
at any future date. 

“In the west, the Independent movement may be said 
to have carried everything before it. In Winnipeg, the 
Manitoba government has already had a large part of its 
conduit work laid, while arrangements are being made for 
installing systems in the provincial municipalities as soon 
as possible. 

“The latest development in Manitoba is the provincial 





ties. Saskatchewan is now in shape to do the same thing. 

“As to the development in eastern Canada I cannot do 
better than quote from the report of the secretary presented 
at the convention of the Canadian Independent Telephone 
Association last September: ‘In Quebec the Bellechasse 
company obtained favorable legislation from the govern- 
ment, and also obtained a satisfactory franchise from the 
city of Quebec, the first city of over 50,000 in Canada to try 
a live competitive system (a demonstration plant is now 
being put in). The other Quebec companies report rapid 
progress.’ 

“In Ontario the progress has been most satisfactory and 
in considerable areas in the province the [ndependents have 
left the Bell far behind. The greatest difficulty met with 
has been in towns and cities where the councils have, 
against the wish of the citizens generally, granted a five 
years’ monopoly to the Bell. 

“So far the development has been greatest in the coun- 
tries adjacent to Lakes Erie and Ontario, and in new 
Ontario, but the movement is spreading generally. Nearly 
every company’s report shows rapid growth in subscribers. 
many doubling in a year. Most of the systems have been 
brought up to the standard both in equipment and outside 
construction, so that there are only a few single wire sys- 
tems remaining. We have every reason to believe that 
there are now from 18,000 to 20,000 non-Bell or Independ- 
ent telephone subscribers in Canada, nearly all the result 
of less than three years, against about 90,000 of the Bell 
the result of twenty-five years. To show the advantage to 
the public of the Independent telephone movement and of 
competition we give several counties in Ontario. Elgin 
county, outside of St. Thomas, where there still exists the 
exclusive franchise, there is a population of about 29,000: 
Bell telephones about 200, Independents over 650. Haldi- 
mand, population 19,200; Bell 133, Independents 400 in- 
stalled and over 450 orders. Parts of York and Ontario, 
population about 16,000; Bell about 160, Independents 
over 600. Halton, population 18,400; Bell 300, no com- 
petition. These figures speak for themselves. 

“This, it will be admitted, is very good, considering the 
short period which has elapsed since the inauguration of 
the Canadian association. But much remains to be done. 
In the rural districts it is estimated that there is only one 
telephone to every 1,250 of population, whereas I believe 
the ratio in the United States is one to every 20. There are 
to-day in Canada probably 250 Independent telephone com- 
panies and the number is increasing by about fifty per cent 
each year. But there is a pressing need for half a million 
more telephones, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
enlightened public opinion and the progressiveness which 
have brought about this phenomenal growth of the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement in the United States during 
the last ten years can be duplicated on this side of the line. 
and perhaps in an accelerated degree.” 

Secretary Harney: Eastern States 
phone Association, Mr. Bradley. 

The Chair: Is Mr. Bradley present? If not, we will 
pass that. 

Secretary Harney: The Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association report has been handed in. ‘Does Mr. Cheadle 
wish to present it? 

G. W. Schweer, Missouri: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
these statistical reports be not read at this time; that sim- 
ply, if he desires, the chairman of each delegation make in 
a few words a condensed report, showing the situation of 
his particular state. If we go through the entire programme 
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it will take all of the afternoon with these statistics. I be- 
lieve that the association will hardly care to take up that 
much time. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, just a moment. We want to 
make an announcement about the admission to the ex- 
hibits. We will have it ready for you in a few minutes now. 
Do you make that as a motion, Mr. Schweer? 

Mr. Schweer: I make that as a motion. 

Mr. Becker: I second the motion. 

Charles S. Norton, Indiana: I rise to a point of order. 
The constitution provides that written reports shall be 
provided by the states. I do not believe that we can sus- 
pend the constitution by an amendment. 

Mr. Schweer: The written reports have been filed, as I 
understand it, with the secretary; they have been furnished. 
It is only the question whether they shall be read at this 
time. 

The Chair: I think it is just a question of reading them. 
I think it is properly in order. Gentlemen, it has been 
moved and seconded that of these reports that have been 
filed, the statistical parts be omitted, and simply a few re- 
marks be made. Are you ready for the question? 

The motion was put and carried. 

The chair made an announcement relative to tickets of 
admission to the Electrical show. 

Frank H. Woods, Nebraska: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the nominating committee to meet just a moment 
at the platform right after the convention is adjourned, and 
in behalf of the committee I would like to say that we would 
like to receive suggestions and advice from any member of 
the association regarding the officers for the next vear. I 
know you will all be pained to learn that Mr. Gary, of 
Missouri, has absolutely refused to serve as president next 
year. We have got to look for a new head of the associa- 
tion. As I say, I wish the members would meet for a 
moment at the platform. 

The Chair: It might be proper to announce at this time 
that all the committees are expected to report at tomorrow’s 
session. It would be well to be prepared to make your re- 
ports at that time. 

Mr. Schweer: Mr. Chairman, I have often read those 
words that are next to the shield, “Look for the Shield,” 
but in my travels over the state of Missouri I have often 
looked for the shield and could not find it, and even with 
Independent men; and for that reason I would suggest to 
the resolutions committee that those words be changed, and 
that they read, “Put up the Shield so we can find it.” 


Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, I wish to announce that the 
Indiana delegation and all gentlemen from Indiana will 
meet at rooms 230-232 of the New Southern Hotel imme- 
diately upon the adjournment of this session. If you can- 
not find those rooms you will be furnished a guide by the 
clerk of the hotel. 

Mr. Schweer: Mr. Chairman, for information I would 
like to know the duties of the committee on credentials, 
and if it is our duty to examine the credentials I suggest 
that they be turned over to us. : 

The Chair: I understand that it is the duty of the com- 
mittee to ascertain whether these delegates have a right to 
the floor. I suppose they will be entitled to all the informa- 
tion that the association has. 

J. Walter Barnes, West Virginia: Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard the announcement regarding the admission ta the 
Electrical Show, those who go in and then want to come in 
here. It seems to me that we are here for the purpose of 
the convention primarily and it does seem to me absolutely 
impossible to keep order in this hall with people traveling 
from that door to this, and I, sir, as sergeant at arms, would 
move that that door be closed. 

Many Members: Second the motion. (Applause). 

Mr. Barnes: If any person who is a member of this con- 
vention paid his money in there, let the check be given out 
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at the other door and let him come in at this entrance. That 
is the only way we shall be able to keep order in this kall. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: Is Illinois ready to report? Mr. Cheadle, have 
you the report? We will hear the Illinois report. 

C. B. Cheadle, Illinois: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: Did I not understand that the chairman of 
the Illinois delegation would make this report? 

Manford Savage, Illinois: No. 

Mr. Cheadle: I will take your time for but one moment. 
I approved the passage of the resolution cutting out the re- 
ports. You can read those in the telephone journals later 
on. Illinois is one of the pivotal states in the telephone field. 
Like other states, we have not done everything, perhaps, 
that we wanted to, but the conditions in Illinois are very 
satisfactory in many respects. Of course, Chicago as yet, 
has not been developed with an Independent telephone sys- 
tem.. The Bell company has been granted an extension of 
franchise, but one by one throughout the state every im- 
portant city, with the exception of Chicago, has at this time 
a thoroughly prosperous, progressive and popular Inde- 
pendent telephone system. In many cities of the state the 
development of the Independent telephone business has 
been phenomenal. There are many counties in the state in 
which there is no such thing as a Bell telephone. There are 
many of the most prosperous, the richest, agricultural coun- 
ties in the state, with large and prosperous cities in them, 
in which the Bell Telephone Company is out of business. 
Now, gentlemen, I think that I could do nothing better than 
hold up to vou as an example one city at least in the state 
of Illinois that I think may well serve to you gentlenien as 
a model, and I am exceedingly happy to mention this be- 
cause of the fact that I myself am not interested in the 
company operating in that city. I refer to the city of 
Bloomington, a city in which two years ago the Independ- 
ent company had about 800 telephones and the Bell com- 
pany about 2,500. To-day the Independent company has 
over 3,700 telephones in service and the Bell company less 
than 800. (Applause). 

Now, gentlemen, it is a gratification to me to speak of 
that, but that is only one. I might mention others, not 
so striking, perhaps, in the report, but equally satisfactory 
and suggestive. I say suggestive, because, it shows.to you 
what energy and push and enterprise can be made to do in 
the telephone business. We are greatly encouraged through- 
out the state. We have approximately 200,000 Independ- 
ent telephones in the state. That is more than three times 
as many as the Bell company has. There is in Illinois, in- 
cluding this great city of Chicago, thirty per cent more of 
telephones in service than there was in the entire United 
States at the time that the Independent movement had its 
birth. Now just think of it, gentlemen, and you must 
acknowledge and admit that this great achievement has 
been the result of your efforts. It has been the result of 
the growth, it has been the result of the establishment of 
Independent telephone systems of the United States and 
the state of Illinois. Now, gentlemen, I feel it my duty as 
a representative of this state in which you are assembled, 
to welcome you here, and to extend to you the words of 
cheer that I am able to bring to you of the growth and de- 
velopment of the telephone business in this state. I thank 
you, gentlemen. (Applause). 


The written report for Illinois filed with the association 
contained interesting data, and is given in full, as follows: 


C. B. Cheadle, secretary of the Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association, reported as follows: The general telephone conditions 
throughout the state for the past year have been excellent not- 
withstanding high prices of material and labor, and the financial 
stringency existing throughout a large portion of the year. Very 
substantial gains were made in the growth of Independent tel- 
ephony which has been in striking contrast to conditions surround- 
ing the Central Union, or Bell, company operating throughout the 
greater portion of the state, which has adopted a course of re- 
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nor any other power except our own stupidity can drive us out. 
Now then, having our intrenchments we are turning our mind to 


trenchment that has practically cut off growth from every quarter, 
and through the activities of the Independents substantial losses 
were incurred. The Chicago Telephone Company on the other 
hand has displayed activity, commendable or otherwise, in the few 
counties in which it operates, prompted, doubtless, by the fact that 
it wished to manufacture a public sentiment in and about Chicago 
which would aid in the securing of an extension of its franchise, 
in which it was successful. The shameless manner, however, in 
which this was done has aroused a deeper and more determined 
conviction in the minds of thinking people that competition in Chi- 
cago is the only means at hand for an efficient, sufficient and rea- 
sonable telephone service, and I believe the action of a majority 
of the city council in becoming the advocates of a monopoly in- 
stead of defenders of the rights of the people has hastened the 
day for the advent of the Independents in Chicago. 

The Central Union has undergone a very decided change in its 
attitude toward Independents in Illinois. Everywhere it is mani- 
festing a spirit of conciliation with the hope, of course, that it may 
save some fragments of its rapidly decreasing business in the state. 
It has volunteered to withdraw altogether from the field in many 
localities if it is promised only a portion of the toll business. In 
other places it has offered to sell its plant and withdraw from the 
local operating field under arrangements whereby toll service may 
be retained. This is the most insidious and perhaps dangerous at- 
tack made by the Bell company. The surprising feature of it is 
the Independent companies, having virtually gained their victories 
all along the line, will listen to their pleadings with a view of 
giving up a large portion of the fruits of their victories. 

The state is divided for convenience into eleven districts. The 
number of Independent and Bell telephones in the districts re- 
spectively is, as nearly as can be well ascertained, as follows: 


District Independent. Bell. 
DE crUatiiin, shatincea wks vewicsenecerens 18,800 17,650 
2nd > faiactedaaatecdio: addin atece Rahs 18,400 4,950 
3rd ite _duaesiwbated & . atenmeeweds 17,800 8,145 
4th . kK Mibakteandesas Dorpticemanct 19,000 7,510 
ee On REC hE wEKRS. eke nee oan 20,650 7,475 
oth . ha. aided te atewecaueer Sansadine keatberear 24,000 6,360 
>) a ae ci aaeaeie wavedd decewas 26,600 9,875 
Sth ee rer ee rey 12.925 3,045 
eG cc ae Ge seta inant 16,050 8,820 
10th 9,350 2,525 
PER ac narcaedereticn Gawd eatawsgrenke. sexwteets 6,250 2,300 

, 189,825 79.555 


In this computation Cook county and Chicago have been omitted, 
so that the figures represent conditions in the state with this ter- 
ritory eliminated. With Chicago added there are all told in Illi- 
nois over 400,000 telephones in service, considerably more than 
there were in the whole United States at the time the Independents 
entered the field. The outlook for the ensuing year is most flatter- 
ing. | do not believe conditions were ever more favorable for the 
growth and prosperity of the Independent interests of the state 
than now and I confidently predict great strides in the establish- 
ment and development of Independent telephone plants. 

G. W. Schweer, Missouri: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the remarks of the gentleman. I am glad that he has licked 
the Bell as bad as he has, but Missouri can go a little better. 

The Chair: Will this be the report from Missouri ? 

Mr. Schweer: A year ago the Bell Telephone Company 
in the town of Clinton, had over 300 telephones and about 
six months ago it cut down its poles, rolled up its cable, 
took out its switchboard and left the town, and we have 
800 rural telephones in the town. 

The Chair: Is Indiana ready? We will listen to the re- 
port from Indiana, they having filed their written report. 


Charles S. Norton, Indiana: Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the convention: I would not detract from the laurels of Illinois 
if I could. I would not in the least lower the achievements of 
Missouri But what they say about the monopoly rolling up 


cable and taking down poles has become such a common fact in 
Indiana that it would surprise us more to see them set a pole 
or stretch a cable than to take it down. (Applause.) 

Now I had a good written report here and I am sorry that 
that resolution prevents you from the privilege of hearing it, but 
it is going to. The Independent movement in Indiana—I wish ] 


had a megaphone—the Independent movement in Indiana has 
taken no backward step during the past year. We are more 
firmly intrenched, both absolutely and relatively, than at any 


time previous in our history. For ten years we have been striving 
for an intrenchment, for a right to live, and to our sorrow in 
some cases we have overlooked the question of rates, we have 
overlooked certain questions of better business in the conduct of 
our systems, but we kept our mind’s eye right on the question of 
getting intrenchment and foothold and we have got it in the 


state, and an intrenchment so strong that not even the monopoly 
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better business methods. There are fifteen companies in Indiana 
that advanced their rates on the first of January, and they didn’t 
take back water when they advanced the rates either; they stuck 
to it and they are collecting the advanced rental. Why, it has 
got to be such a fever, such a spirit—it is in the air in Indiana— 
that when a company raises its rates from $1 to $1.50 and from 
$2 to $2.50 on business telephones, there is very little comment 
any more in the press or among the public. They just take it 
as a matter of course that we need it and we ought to have it. 

Indianapolis, on last Friday, presented to the board of public 
works and the common council of the city of Indianapolis an 
application for an amended franchise that allows them to register 
their rates so as to collect from all consumers in proportion to 
the service used. I am glad to say that there is every prospect 
so far that this request will be granted by the city. When it is, 
instead of 12,000 telephones, look for the Independents inside of 
a few years to have 15,000 or 20,000 telephones in the capital city 
of the state. In the corporate limits of the city of Indianapolis are 
one-third and more of all the Central Union telephones in the 
state of Indiana. When we can take care of the Independent 
business, the telephone business of the capital city of the state, 
where will the Bell be? They are out of the state. The Central 
Union Telephone Company, which is the protege of the parent 
Bell in our state, has exchanges, good, bad and indifferent, in 
only forty-one of the ninety-two counties of the state. In these 
forty-one counties, in twenty-three of them, the Bell exchanges 
have fewer than 500 subscribers, leaving only eighteen counties in 
the state out of ninety-two in which the Central Union has an ex- 
change development of more than 500 telephones, while the aver- 
age for all the ninety-two counties of the state for the Indepen 
dents is more than 2,000. (Applause.) 

I give these figures to you that you may judge of the intrench- 
ment and that when I say we are intrenched I mean it. We are 
intrenched in the state of Indiana. Now then, we have got this 
prospect of better rates and better business and a better publicity 
before us, and in closing, if you will permit me, I will read just 
a paragraph from my report that I had prepared. You can read 
this next year in the annual proceedings: ‘The association of In- 
dependent companies in this state works upon the cardinal prin- 
ciple that its mission is to do the will and the bidding of the 
people and not the speculators. It does not turn a deaf ear to 
the demands for unification that arise, but rather seeks to control 
the direction which these demands may take and to keep vividly 
before the people the only proper terms on which it will ever be 
possible for unification to be brought about. The association 
feels that when the time properly comes for the solution of this 
problem, the solution in the years past of other intricate and 
difficult problems will enable it to better solve this Indiana 
realizes her obligations to all other states and deems that her 
past history does not necessitate any new pledge of fealty to the 
Independents on her part in this great commercial conflict in 
which we are engaged and where each needs the support of the 
other. Indiana will be found actively and heartily co-operating 
with vou in establishing and maintaining the great principle of 
Independent ownership co-operation of the telephone business.” 


one. 


Following are excerpts from Indiana’s written report 
on file: 


The Indianapolis Telephone Company of Indianapolis, having 
reached the ultimate limit of its switchboard capacity more than one 
year ago, continues to give wholly satisfactory service to its sub- 
scribers, having at present more than 12,000 telephones installed, and 
daily turning away applicants, for lack of switchboard facilities. 
This company has filed with the city authorities its application for 
a new form of franchise, which will permit it to rebuild and extend 
its present exchange and take care of all business which may be 
offered. There is every prospect that the franchise asked for will 
be granted. 

The New Long Distance Telephone Company, which is the prin 
cipal toll line company of the state, has more than 10,000 miles of 
wire binding the Independents of the state into one large operating 
system. It connects with the Central Home Telephone Company 
for all Kentucky and southern points; with the Kinlock Long Dis- 
tance Company for Illinois, Missouri and western territory; with 
the United States TelephoneCompany for Ohio and eastern points; 
and, through South Bend, with Michigan. This company during the 
vear has extended new circuits to Ft. Wayne. Peru and Logansport 
—at the latter place joining with the South Bend Home Telephone 
Company and forming a through circuit from Indianapolis to South 
Bend. Its toll line business has made a very satisfactory increase 
during the year. The company has recently ordered copper and 
other material for the purpose of extending a circuit from Indianap- 
olis to the state line on the east, which will connect with a like 
circuit installed by the United States company, thereby forming 
a through circuit from Indianapolis to Columbus, Ohio. It has also 
ordered copper and other material for additional circuits to be in- 
stalled in the northwestern part of the state. 

The Richmond Home Telephone Company, having secured a new 
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franchise from the city of Richmond, has recently erected and 
moved into a new fireproof, concrete, stone and pressed-brick, two 
story and basement building. This company has also rebuilt and 
reconstructed its entire plant at a cost of $160,000, funds for which 
were obtained by selling its securities locally. Its competitor, hav- 
ing practically abandoned the local field, has been ordered by the 
city to remove its equipment from the principal streets. The Home 
company has 3,600 subscribers, being more than six times as many 
as the Bell. 

The La Fayette Telephone Company of La Fayette, on January 
Ist finished cutting over its new multiple, common battery board. 
This company has during the year purchased and remodeled a 
large three story building, at an expense of $40,000, and now has 
a business home of its own, centrally located, that is a model in 


every detail. The entire plant has been re-equipped with new 
switchboards, telephones and much new cable (both aerial and 
underground) at a cost of $135,000. The new stock, which was 


issued for this purpose, was oversubscribed locally—and in fact, 
a premium was offered for the preferred. 

The Rushville Co-operative Telephone Company, of Rushville, 
constructed a new fireproof building during the year and on De- 
cember Ist moved into its new home. In addition to new outside 
construction, this company has installed a new switchboard, with 
terminals, and equipped its exchanges with new _ telephones 
throughout. The $60,000 required for the new work was furnished 
entirely by the stockholders increasing their holdings. This com- 
pany has about 800 subscribers, with no opposition either in the 
city of Rushville or the county of Rush. 

The Home Telephone Company, of Wabash, has also con- 
structed a new building, changed its aerial leads to underground 
throughout the business section of the city and installed a new 
multiple type board which it hopes to have in service not later 
than February Ist. This work has been accomplished at an ex- 
pense of about $65,000. The company is owned and managed 
locally, and the success of its management is indicated not only 
in its ability to raise funds for new equipment and building, but 
also in the fact that it has driven its competitor, who previously 
occupied the field, out of the exchange business. 

Selecting fifty of our companies whose combined investment is over 
$8,000,000, we find that thirty-six have paid cash dividends during 
the year ranging from four to eight per cent, in addition to five 
per cent and six per cent on over $3,000,000 of bonded indebted- 
ness.. The same companies have increased their capitalization more 
than $500,000 and put into construction, out of the earnings, $127,- 
000. 

The state association is in fine fighting form. Wherthe mem- 
her companies are solicited by the opposition for toll line connec- 
tion, they uniformly refer the matter to the state executive com- 
mittee, which has taken the position of no piece-meal coalition 
with the former telephone monopoly. If a unification of telephone 
interests in Indiana is ever an accomplished fact, it must be as a 
result of a proposition from Boston, and not from field agents.— 
and then only upon terms that reserve the entire exchange field 
for Independent ownership and operation, conserving, at the same 
time, the entire Independent investment in the state, whether ex- 
change or toll line. For twelve vears we have fought for the fun- 
damental principle of business ethics—the right of the people to 
own and operate their own telephone system. We have won in 
this fight and do not propose to surrender one inch of ground or 
compromise principle for policy. 

The association of Independent companies in this state works 
upon the cardinal principle that its mission is to do the will and 
bidding of the people. It does not turn a deaf ear to the demands 
for unification that arise, but rather seeks to control the direction 
which these demands may take and to keep vividly before the 
people the only proper terms on which it will ever be possible for 
unification to be brought about. The association feels that, when 
the time properly comes for the solution of this problem, the solu- 
tion in years past of other intricate and difficult problems will 
enable it to better solve this one. 

Indiana realizes its obligations to you of other states, and deems 
that her past history does not necessitate any pledge of fealty to 
the Independent companies on her part. In this great commercial 
conflict in which we are all engaged, and where each needs the sup- 
port of the other, Indiana will always be found actively and 
heartily co-operating with you in establishing and maintaining the 
great principle of Independent ownership and operation of the tele- 
phone business. 

The Chair: Mr. Davis, are you to report from West 
Virginia? We will hear from Mr. Davis of West Virginia. 

A. C. Davis, West Virginia: Our secretary, Mr. Hand- 
lan has not arrived. However, if we may file our report 
later— 

The Chair: We will accept it. 

Mr. Davis: I will say, so far as West Virginia is con- 
cerned, the growth in the telephone field has been entirely 
satisfactory in 1907. I do not believe there is one telephone 


company in the entire state that has not shown satisfactory 
results. A great deal of new building has been done in the 
state of West Virginia, enough so, as stated last season 
in my report, that West Virginia throughout the entire state 
shows about seven telephones operated by Independent com- 
panies to one of the Bell. There is not a single city in the 
state of West Virginia that does not possess an Independ- 
ent telephone exchange. West Virginia is small and we 
cannot report a large number of telephones as compared 
with our friend from Indiana and our friend from Illinois, 
yet I can say that as far as the telephone movement is con- 
cerned it is deep set and thoroughly founded upon business 
principles in the entire state of West Virginia. No state, 
I believe, to-day possesses a stronger state organization than 
West Virginia. I do not believe any state can show a 
greater development in proportion to our sparsely settled 
territory than West Virginia. We are glad to come here 
and join hands with the other progressive states in the un- 
ion, and next year hope to present statistics showing a 
larger growth for the coming year than we have this year. 
I thank you. (Applause). 

The Chair: Is there anyone from Nebraska to make a 
report, Mr. Woods? 

Frank H. Woods, Nebraska: Mr. Mattison, our secre- 
tary, is here, and will make a report. 

The Chair: Anyone from Ohio? Mr. Beam, of Ohio. 

Frank L. Beam, Ohio: Mr. Chairman and members of 
the convention: I do not want to apologize for Ohio, but | 
want to correct an error in the report that was read that 
Ohio only paid $30 into the association. That is an error. 
She has paid $100, and in addition to that Ohio has paid 
in to the International association $1,700. I want to say 
to you that it is not necessary to whip Ohio into line. Ohio 
will always maintain her position and be lined up with her 
sister states. I am not going to read one word of this re- 
port. The motion was made that we simply have it boiled 
down and I am simply going to give you the statistical 
report that was made out and brought up to October I. 
The Independent telephone companies in the state of Ohio 
are operating over 307,000 telephones, against 166,000 op- 
erated by the opposition. Ohio to-day is operating over 13,- 
000 more Independent telephones in the state of Ohio than 
were in operation in the entire United States by the Bell 
Telephone Company in 1895. 

The Chair: Thank you. Is Iowa ready to report? Any- 
one here from Towa wishing to report? Is any other state 
ready to report? 

A. C. Lindemuth, Indiana: Mr. President, there seems 
to be such a small representation I think it would be ad- 
visable to adjourn. It is nearly five o’clock now and I be- 
lieve I will make a motion that we do now adjourn. 

The motion was seconded. 

H. D. Critchfield, Wisconsin: Before the motion is put | 
would like to request the members of the resolutions com- 
mittee who are now in the room, to meet me in the corner 
of the room immediately on adjournment. 

The Chair: You have heard the motion to adjourn. We 
want to commence promptly tomorrow as we only have one 
session. 

The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday, at 1Q a. m. 





WEDNESDAY SESSION. 

The. convention met pursuant to adjournment with the 
president, Theodore Gary, in the chair. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, please come to order. I wish to 
make a request. There is to be but one session of the con- 
vention to-day, as you will notice by the programme, after 
which, after adjournment, the exhibit room will be at your 
disposal. As I understand, there is a good cafe in connec- 
tion with the exhibit and there will be no necessity to leave 
the Coliseum. I will ask you to remain through this ses- 
sion, if you please. Is the Rev. Mr. Shaw present? If 
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not, the first order of business, as I understand it, will be 
the resolution that was deferred yesterday until 10 o’clock 
this morning. What is your pleasure? 

H. D. Critchfield, Wisconsin: Mr. Chairman, in order to 
start the ball rolling, 1 move that the resolution for means 
of raising funds for carrying on the purposes of this asso- 
ciation be now taken up. For that reason I move that it 
be passed as read. 

Charles S. Norton, Indiana: 
motion. 

The secretary then read the two resolutions given in full 
on a preceding page. 

The Chair: Now, gentlemen, the question before you is 
the first resolution read. It has been moved and seconded 
that it be adopted. Are you ready for the question? 

The Members: Question. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: The next order of business will be the sec- 
ond resolution. 

James B. Hoge, Ohio: Mr. Chairman, I move the sec- 
ond resolution as read be adopted. 

Mr. Lindemuth, Indiana: I second the motion. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion and 
the reading of the resolution. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

The Members: Question. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: We will now hear the report of the creden- 
tials committee, if there is no objection. There, is no spe- 
cial order which seems to be designated, but this would 
seem to be the proper place. If there is no objection the 
credentials committee will report. 

_J. Walter Barnes, West Virginia: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee on credentials beg leave to report that we find credentials 
for duly accredited delegates from California, Illinois, Indiana, 


Mr. Chairman, I second the 


Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and also from Ontario, Canada. The credentials are in 


proper form and there are no contested or disputed delegations. 
We find that upon the basis of representation fixed of one dele- 
gate for each 10,000 units or majority fraction thereof, the states 
will be entitled to the following votes. I will read that later 
But under the report of the committee on credentials adopted last 
year states should have representation only in proportion to th¢ 
number of units paid for. Under that the state of Arkansas will 
be entitled to one delegate; no money paid, no voting delegate 
California, three delegates entitled, one voting delegate. They 
have paid so that they are entitled to one voting delegate. Can 
ada, entitled to one delegate and also one voting delegate. Illi 
nois, entitled to eight four voting delegates. Indiana, 
ten delegates, one voting delegate. Iowa, seven delegates, one 
voting delegate Kansas, four delegates, one voting delegate 
Kentucky, two delegates, one voting delegate. Maine, one dele 
gate, no voting delegate Michigan, eight delegates, one voting 
delegate. Missouri, five two voting delegates. Nebraska, 


delegate S, 
four delegates, one voting delegate. New York, three delegates, no 


1 
delegates, 


voting delegate North Carolina, one delegate, one voting dele 
gate. Ohio, thirteen delegates, one voting delegate. Oregon, one 
delegate, one voting delegate. Pennsylvania, five delegates, no 
voting delegate. However, I understand that to be arranged. 1 
don’t know whether it was consummated before the beginning of 


the convention or not. Texas, one delegate, one voting delegate. 


Vermont and New Hampshire, one delegate, no voting delegate 
Virginia, one delegate, one voting delegate. West Virginia, three 
delegates, one voting del gate Wisconsin, three delegates, no 


voting delegate 


The total number of delegates under the proportionment would 
be eighty, but under another clause each state is entitled to one 
delegate, so that the total number of votes entitled in the conven- 
tion would be eighty-six. and we have nineteen voting delegates, 
under the rule adonted last vear, at present. We have here the 
resolution of the advisory board and recommend its adoption. 

We have also the credentials of Mr. T. C. Thaver, representing 
the Beaver Falls Telephone Company, which is not yet an operat- 
ing company, and recommend that he be seated as an honorary 
delegate. 

The report is signed J. Walter Barnes, chairman: Charles C. 
Deering, C. W. Schweer, Charles S. Norton, W. G. Thompson. 


Mr. Schweer, Missouri: Mr. President, I think that 
Missouri is ready to guarantee the balance of the payment 
of her dues, which will be $50, as I understand. 
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The Chair: Whom can we look to for that, Mr. Schweer ? 

Mr. Schweer: I will guarantee that. 

Mr. Barnes: I want to say that the list of voting dele- 
sates was made not upon the basis of the 1esolution adoptea 
this morning but on the basis of last year. 

E. B. Fisher, Michigan: That was the question I was 
about to ask here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barnes: I had no chance to revise that because the 
resolution had not been adopted. 

Mr. Fisher: The two mills basis is different from last 
year, and that being the case I think that report would be 
very materially modified. I know it would be as to Michi- 
ean. I had only last year, if you please, Mr. President, to 
say that Michigan had paid all. We met in June, if I re- 
member right. Michigan has paid only a little more than 
one-half required by the assessment now. She has paid 
more than half now and the rest will be paid by the first 
of July Michigan has never failed to pay her share. | 
would very grestly dislike any suggestion, and if it is 
necessary, in order to make that clear, the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company, of which I am president, stands ready to 
euarantee the pavment—and by the way we do not know 
what it will be. I had the pleasure last year to make the 
suggestion that I thought it was not necessary to be strenu- 
ous about the voting here. I said that then Michigan had 
paid all it ought to pay and a little bit more. I renew that 
suggestion this morning. I think the report ought to be 
amended. 

The Chair: Do you wish to amend it? 

Mr. Tsher: £ move that it be amended in that direc- 
tion, so that the delegates be allowed here to vote, instead 
of on a basis of one or two per state, the full vote to which 
the states are entitled. 

George H. Glass, Illinois: I second the motion. 

Mr. Woods, Nebraska: I am advised by one member of 
the credentials committee that the report which they made 
was made up under the rule in force last year. Now this 
convention has just adopted a new resolution and a new 
rule, and we are here paving up under these new rules and 
we ought to be entitled to representation under the new 
resolution. I move, therefore, as an amendment— 

The Chair: Hold on! There is one amendment now. 


- There is an amendment proposed and seconded. 


Mr. Woods: Well, I move a substitute amendment, that 
the report of the credentials committee be referred back to 
them with instructions to report further the delegates en- 
titled to vote here under the new resolution adopted by this 
convention. 

The Chair: Is there a second to Mr. Woods’ 

Mr. Norton, Indiana: I will second that. 

The Chair: As I understand, the substitute motion is 
that the first resolution be reported back to the committee 
on credentials with instruction to amend in order to comply 
with the new rule adopted. Am I right? 

Mr. Woods: I move that the report of the credentials 
committee be referred back to them with instruction to con- 
sider the matter further and report to this convention the 
number of delegates that each state would be entitled to 
under tiie new rule just adopted. 

The Chair: That is the way the question was stated, as 
I understand. Are you ready for the question? 

The Members: Question. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Woods: Mr. Chairman, the committee on nomina- 
tions is going to hold a session right now in the room in the 
corner, and we should be glad to hear from such states as 
desire to appear before us and recommend their favorite 
sons, one at a time. We will first hear from Indiana. 

The Chair: The next order of business, gentlemen, will 
be the report of the entertainment committee. The secre- 
tary will read the report. 

Secretary Harney: E. C. Lewis, chairman of the enter- 


substitute ? 





February, 1908. 


taitiment committee, requests me to announce that there will 
be a complimentary smoker and entertainment in this hail 
at 8:30 this evening. There will be refreshments and 
music and a good time, gentlemen, and it is planned to have 
the ladies present if possible. The chairman wishes to an- 
nounce this and hopes you will all be here. 

The Chair: Is the committee on resolutions ready to re- 
port? 

Mr. Critchfield, Wisconsin: The committee on resolti- 
tions is not ready to report and asks further time. 


Yhe Chair: The next order of business will be the re- 
ports of states. A resolution was adopted at the last ses- 
sicn that written reports would be filed and a short verbal 
report made. The secretary will continue to call the roll. 


The first state to respond was Michigan, for which E. B. 
Fisher reported as follows: 


_ Mr. Fisher: Mr. President, the secretary of our state associa- 
tion, I presume, is here, but I do not see him this morning. I 
want to make this statement, however: In a general way the con- 
dition in Michigan has been very gratifying. The thing of most 
moment to say to you this morning is that that which was 
promised in June last, a good, first class working exchange in De- 
troit, is now being realized. Before the first of April comes they 
expect to commence charging under their contract, which requires 
them to have 7,000 telephones in service before they do charge. 
[hey are installing telephones at the rate of one hundred or two 
hundred a day, and expect to be able to charge. They have some 
16,000 contracts for service in that city. I have not been in 
Detroit since the new service was in use, but I have heard from 
various friends there and they say the service is admirable. 
Detroit, of course, is the metropolis of our state. Detroit had the 
misery of having been through an Independent crisis and was sold 
out to the Bell company traitorously. Of course it was an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to warm up the cold ashes there and get a 
new plant started, but they have done it, and they have done it 
elegantly. They are giving as good manual service in Detroit as 
they are giving anywhere in the world, and that is saying a_lot. 
We have recently established copper connections from Michigan 
right through to Indiana. A man can talk now from the Ohio 
river in the state of Indiana to the northern end of the state of 
Michigan and get a good conversation. I talked the other day with 
Mr. Norton, the secretary of the Indiana association, from my home 
there, and I think we could have whispered to each other. I 
never had a better conversation, in short, from any distance, no 
matter how short, under any conditions, any better than we then 


enjoyed between Grand Rapids and Indianapolis. Those are 
marks of progress in the right line. 
The recent financial flurry slowed things a little bit in the 


matter of preparations for the future, but it has this result: We 
are buying copper, and we are buying copper in our state at 
better and more reasonable prices than ever before, and we are 
going to use quite a lot of it this year in our state. I heard the 
remark yesterday that matters were getting like old times in the 
Citizens’ company. I sold seven pieces of stock yesterday and 
I am getting back into my old form or a little better. In other 
states the flurry is passing away. These are the general indica- 
tions. 

I think I see Mr. Vivian’s face, president of the state associa- 
tion, and I think he can give you further details—Mr. W. S. 
Vivian, president of the state association, and also president of 
the state traffic association. And I want to take this opportunity. 
while I am on my feet, to suggest that the Michigan State Traffic 
Association has proved an exceedingly useful institution. I do 
not believe that the interchange of long distance business in any 
state or between states can be carried on as it should be, both as 
to operation and as to the division of receipts, unless you have 
a formal association for taking care of the traffic. I really want 
to see the International association take action along the line of 
assisting the organization of those traffic associations. We know 
what tremendous benefit it is to us, and we have fewer com- 
panies relatively in Michigan, fewer operating companies, than 
they have in most states, and we find we are getting a much 
better result as to service as well as the divison of revenue. We 
have had occasion recently to make some inquiries along that 
line and our modesty has been impaired somewhat by the results 
of our inquiries. I want to urge that the different state associa- 
tions as they get back home undertake to do what Iowa has done 
and Michigan is doing, organize genuine working traffic associa- 
tions. May I request Mr. Vivian to speak for the Michigan 
association? 


The Chair: Mr. Vivian will please step forward. By 


a resolution passed yesterday, Mr. Vivian, a statistical re- 
port was to be filed and a short verbal report made. 


Telephony % 


Mr. Vivian, Michigan: Don’t you wish me to give any 
statistics ? 

The Chair: No, except in a general way. 

Mr. Vivian: In Michigan to-day we have about 86,000 
Independent telephones, about 11,000 miles of pole lines, 
sixty per cent of which are copper. In connection with the 
traffic association, every Independent company in the state 
is directly or indirectly allied with the association. We 
are clearing to-day about 21,000 messages per month at a 
cost of one and two-fifths cents per message. The man- 
agers’ association has a membership of something over 
100 of the more important managers throughout the state, 
and they are holding their conventions twice a year in the 
state, talking over such questions as are of particular in+ 
terest to the managers in general. I think Mr. Fishet 
has told you about everything else that is necessary. I thank 
you. 

Charles West, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania is ready. 

The Chair: Pennsylvania. 

Mr. West: Mr. Chairman and members of the conven- 
tion. But a few weeks ago New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware had no representative in the state association or 
in the International association. At the last convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Association, the by-laws were al- 
tered and we now have the Eastern States Independent 
Telephone Association, consisting of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. We have no statistics 
ready for those three latter states because they have not 
been in very long, but in the state of Pennsylvania we now 
have 200,000 Independent telephones, 385 exchanges, 2,875 
pole stations, 25,000 miles of pole line, and 100,000 miles of 
circuit. Of this number we have represented in the asso- 
ciation 104,192 telephones, 331 exchanges, 3,685 pole sta- 
tions. 10,000 of pole line and 52,512 miles of circuite Dur- 
ing the year 1907 there were reported to the traffic associa- 
tion 742,750 messages, having a total value of $191,274.95. 
being an average of 25.8 cents per message. Since the or- 
ganization of our traffic association in Pennsylvania we 
have cleared through that office over 2,000,000 toll mes- 
sages, having a total valuation of nearly $600,000. Dur- 
ing the year we have established toll connections with four- 
teen new companies and every one of these fourteen com- 
panies have joined the traffic association. (Applause). 

The Chair: Is Missouri ready to report? 

Mr. Schweer, Missouri: Mr. President and members of 
the convention: A few years ago the opposition bought sev- 
eral of the more important plants in the state of Missouri 
and threw consternation into our ranks, and for that reason 
for a time we were somewhat unorganized, but in the last 
year we have attempted reorganization on a more thorough 
plan, like that of Ohio and Indiana, and we are making 
splendid progress. We find, as far as we have gone, esti- 
mating, although we have no accurate statistics to report, 
that we have about 175,000 Independent telephones in the 
state of Missouri. Many new connections were made in 
the past year. The district association meetings, as far as 
we have reorganized, have been. a splendid success and 
good was accomplished in each district, and the next state 
association meeting bids fair to be the best in the history 
of the state of Missouri. I think this is all that I have to 
say. (Applause). 

The Chair: Mr. Critchfield of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Critchfield: I want to state briefly that there are in 
operation in the state at this time approximately 52,000 Indepen- 
dent telephones, approximately 60,000 Bell telephones and some 
few sub-licensee telepohnes. 

Wisconsin has, in the past two years particularly, gone through 
a very difficult strenuous time. I want to speak briefly of. the 
conditions that exist there because those same conditions, as far 
as they can exist in states having a more general development, 
are apt to arise there. The local companies, the existing Inde- 
pendent companies in Wisconsin, are all prosperous and growing 


and paying a fair return on the investment. About a year and a 
half ago an effort was made in Milwaukee to secure a franchise. 








It had been in progress under different managements for more than 
four years and Milwaukee had persistently and continuously re- 


That .was 
Independent existing 


fused to recognize the Independent telephone people. 
more or less of a handicap to the other 
properties, but notwithstanding that, as I said, those companies 
are all growing and are all prospering. In November of 1906, a 
franchise was passed by the Milwaukee council practically unani- 
mously, forty-five out of forty-six votes. The winter season then 
was on; work could not be done until the following spring. Now 
f am coming to the point that may be of particular interest to 
you gentlemen. The legislature convened in January. It had 
no sooner convened than bills of all forms, purport and character 
were introduced affecting either directly or indirectly Independent 
telephone properties or their development, among which was the 
public utilities bill which gave the state railroad commission full 
supervision and control of all public corporations in the state and 
their property, the right to regulate rates and character of ser- 
vice, but not the right to compel exchange of business. It also 
made it obligatory upon any public utility corporation seeking to 
become established in a community which already had a like utility 
in Operation to prove to the commission that there was a necessity 
for the second utility in the community sought to be developed. 
That meant, of course, going before the public utilities commis- 
sion, who were laymen, while a very reputable, able, clean com- 
mission, without question, going before the commission with the 
opposition of the Bell company, the usual opposition that comes 
in a community from having, as they believe, the right idea in- 
stilled into their minds that two telephone systems are a nuisance. 
It also carried with it another bill for compulsory interchange of 
business. That bill was introduced at the request of the speaker 
of the assembly, who made his campaign for nomination at the 
primary upon the proposition that if nominated and elected he 
would compel the enactment of a law that would compel such 
connection. That was peculiar to his countv because there was a 
mutual company operating telephones at $6 a year per station, 
which was seeking and had been seeking for two years to inter- 
change business with the Chippewa Valley Telephone Company, 
which was charging $18 a vear per station. Because of the re- 
fusal of the Chippewa Valley Telephone Company to throw its 
lines open to the mutual company for $6 a year the mutual com- 
pany became an advocate of the speaker of the assembly, nomin- 
ated him and helped elect him. That was the county proposition 
This Was the political scheme. It had been discussed distinctly and 
individually. Every political party in the list, every candidate for 
assembly, every political newspaper had pledged itself to support 
such a measure It was the fundamental law of all political 
parties and there was no discussion or dispute about it. Each 
fellow tried to shout it louder than anybody else. Therefore the 
Independent people were met with the proposition of extermina- 
tion by a radical stock and bond bill, by a compulsory connection 
bill, by a bill which required them to show to a committee of 
laymen the necessity of another telephone property. I will say in 
passing that the development of Wisconsin is about one telephone 
to twenty people, while in other middle western states it is about 
one telephone to eight or nine people. It seemed almost beyond 
the possibility of accomplishment to convince the members of the 
legislature of the merits, the true actual facts concerning the 
passage of these bills and their effect on the business At first 
blush every one of them said, when first approached, “Why isn't 
that just what you want? Why isn’t this just what you want?” 
Then you have to show them. I want to say in passing that five 
or six men, supported by all the other Independent,—practically 
every Independent in the state—financially and otherwise, spent 
their time with the Wisconsin legislature from January until July 
in trying to show these people that this sort of legislation was 
ahsolutely wrong. The Bell people advocated some of these meas- 
ures, opposed otliers openly, advocated some of them covertly, 
which they openly opposed \ strong lobby was there of all the 
vested interests that wanted to put a law around the Bell and 
keep everybody else out. The Independent people stood alone on 
this proposition and by sheer force, determination, persistence and 
absolute lovalty (the loyalty that prevailed in the organization six 
or seven years ago when we had a common enemy to fight and 
were not strong enough to stand alone, we fought side by side, 
night and day, and all the time) the result was achieved that the 
telephones were entirely exempt from the stock and bond _ bill— 
the only utility which was exempt from the stock and bond meas- 
ure which was of such character as to deprive any investor in a 
telephone property from making more than six or seven per cent 
on his investment, including his profit for construction. When 
the compulsory connection measure came on for passage in the 
house in July, after all kinds of hearings, in committees of the 
whole and joint committees of the whole, personal interviews, 
literature, with the speaker using every power he had as speaker 
and taking the floor in advocacy of the measure, they were able 
to muster sixteen votes out of a hundred and three. (Applause.) 

Now, if anv of the gentlemen here fears hostile, unfair legisla- 
tion on the telephone question, you ought to look upon this com- 
paratively weak telephone field in Wisconsin and be ashamed of 
vourselves if you do not get the same result in your legislatures. 
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You can do it yourself. It is just a question of how; that is all. 
You have got the same stuff everywhere there is in Wisconsin. 
All you have got to do is just to stand together and fight then, 
and don’t compromise at any stage of the game. That is all there 
is about it. The danger we are in—I am digressing—the danger 
that the Independent telephone people are in today is their strength. 
There was a time when we all slept under the .same_ blanket, 
drank from the same canteen, ate the same hard tack and liked it. 
We fought together and stood together, as we had to. The Bell 
company was bigger than we were and we had to stand together. 
The danger is now of the consciousness of our strength, a sense 
of carelessness that always comes from strength in time, the very 
same carelessness that made the Bell people careless of the attacks 
of the Independent people, and we mustn’t get cocky; if we do we 
are going to lose. We should not compromise at any stage of 
the game. I hear it sometimes, but I have got no patience with 
the man that says, “We mustn't say anything about the Bell 
Telephone Company. We must just go on and attend to our 
own business.” The Bell company are now doing, in a different 
way, that which thev sought to do all the years they fought us. 
You kick a cur on the street when you won't kick a mastiff with 
his master. Now they are trying underground to accomplish the 
same results that they sought to accomplish with a club in years 
gone by, and we mustn‘t let ourselves be fooled, to simply lie 
down and foregt we have got a competitor. These insidious ad- 
vances that are being made of all characters, some directly through 
the Bell representatives, others indirectly through efforts of In 
dependent people connected with Bell service, those are the things 
we have got to fight. 

We are going to build Milwaukee this spring,—I pretty near 
forgot to sav that. The bank depression came on. We didn't 
know until July, when the legislature adjourned, whether we were 
going to have a right to live or not. Money got tight. Matters 
had to be readjusted. Perhaps some of you, who have raised 
money or tried to in the last few months, know how it was. | 
want to say now that the money for Milwaukee is provided and 
the work will be done as soon as the weather in the spring will 
permit. (Applause.) 

A Voice: He’s all right! (Loud Applause). 

The Chair: For vour information, the proceedings of the 
last meeting have been printed and have been distributed. 
If vou haven’t a copy and wish one you can find one to the 
left. There are also copies of the “Standard Operating 
Rules and Regulations” bound in separate books, and also 
“Standard Forms of Accounting.” 

F. D. Houck. Pennsylvania: I was going to rise to a 
point of order. Mr. President, with your permission and 
the acquiescence of the delegates and members of the con- 
vention, I would like to read a little matter that may be of 


_interest and I hope it will. 


Mr. Houck, we are not through quite call- 
ing the states. Does it bear on that? 
Mr. Houck: Not at all. It can come in afterwards. 
The Chair: Is Kentucky ready to report? 


The Chair: 


Frank G. Hoge, Kentucky: Gentlemen of the convention: It 
affords me a great deal of pleasure to represent that grand old 
state, Kentucky. Mr. Critchfield just filled me full when he 
spoke about not having any sympathy for the Bell. I could hardly 
help getting up and saying we would send down to Kentucky for 
our night riders. I think they would be a pretty good thing to 
send after the Bell company. I suppose you gentlemen have read 
something about the night riders. 1 will tell you, confidentially, I 
am a night rider. When the moon is shining and everything is 
lovely, what can a man find better? I am very proud of condi- 
tions that are existing in Kentucky today. We have had some 
pretty hard fights down in Kentucky. Lying as she does on Mason 
and Dixon’s line, between the east and the west, she has naturally 
been the great battleground, naturally so, I say, today. Now you 
might say today there are two great armies, ene commonly known 
as the trust and the other is the common people. This applies 
to the telephone situation as well as to others. We in Kentucky 
haven't very much sympathy with the Bell Telephone Company 
and at no time have we compromised with their operations. We 
have something like 22,000 telephones in operation and M. B. 
Overly, a gentleman you are all acquainted with, started a fight 
down there in our Kentucky association that never will die down. 
We boys down there have been filled so full of enthusiasm that 
we are alwavs ready to take advantage of all opportunities, and 
we were very sorry to hear of Mr. Overly’s resignation on ac- 
count of his having removed to Cleveland a little while ago. The 
place was not filled and unfortunately for the state they picked 
up me down at Hopkinsville and wanted me to do the best 
could. and I am frank to say I am going to do the best I can 
for that grand old state of Kentucky. In the past few days we 
have raised something like $175, paid over $100 to the International 
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association, and from now on I think we will pay our dues 
promptly. 

We expect to build several Independent plants throughout the 
state this year. We have no trouble in getting franchises and our 
franchises are based upon rates that enable us to give value received 
to our subscribers and to earn good dividends for our stock- 
holders. Our lowest rate there is $1.50 a month for a party 
line; it rums up as high as $3. We have no competition except 
the Bell company, commonly known as the Cumberland in that 
country, and that competition so far is an advantage to us. They 
have used the people like other trusts. We come along, get local 
stockholders and boards of directors, and we have little trouble 
in getting money. Down in our district the banks have been pay- 
ing out money right along; clearing house certificates have been 
unknown in our country. The resources of Kentucky are now 
being developed very rapidly. Coal, iron ore, all those things are 
bringing in new corporations to use telephones. We have long 
distance lines throughout the state and it is very interesting to 
drop in to exchanges and note how the local subscribers are 
using our long distance lines. We have copper lines from Louis- 
ville to Nashville and Birmingham and practically all over the 
south, and the way the corporations are coming in and using our 
lines is astonishing. The Bell company has raised its rate, night 
rates the same as day rates, and that is a benefit to us, because 
people having found that we have a line are using it. 

[f any of you have any doubt about the old state of Kentucky, 
come down and we will show you our telephones, our beautiful 
girls and our progressive men. 

The Chair: Anyone ready to report for Kansas? 

J. A. Zimmerman, Kansas: Mr. President, coming in 
awhile ago when you were asking for reports, I didn’t know 
just what you were asking. 

The Chair: A verbal report on the Kansas situation. 

Mr. Zimmerman: Mr. Clark, the secretary of the Kan- 
sas association, is with us. I rather expected he would 
make some sort of report. 

The Chair: He has made a formal written report. 

Mr. Zimmerman: He was just saying to me he did not 
know the number of telephones in Kansas on toll lines. Dur- 
ing the past six months I would not be able to say what 
had been added, but the estimate was 45,000 telephones 
about six months ago, and 5,000 miles of toll. Kansas, two 
or three years ago, was badly infested by the Bell. They 
bought out our next door neighbors; but during the past 
vear they have with us, and I judge they have with the rest 
of you, quit buying. Very few of the telephone interests in 
the state have been bought in the past year, and alto- 
eether Kansas feels that it is on the upward movement. 
We hope next year to be able to report greater success than 
we have seen in the past three or four years. (Applause). 

The Chair: Is Nebraska ready to report? Maine? North 
Carolina? Oregon? South Dakota? Texas? Vermont and 
New Hampshire? 

H. W. Buchanan, Vermont and New Hampshire: Mr. 
President and gentlemen of the convention: If you will al- 
low me to tell you of our sea coast, of our mountain re- 
sorts, of our grand old granite hills, that you enjoy when 
you come east to look at those places and stop at our moun- 
tain and beach hotels, I could have something that would 
match anything in your western states; but when it comes 
to the matter of the Independent movement, we sink into 
insignificance. We are in the hotbed of the New England 
development ; the nursery of the Bell was in the very region 
in which we are operating. The president of the A. T. & 
T. Co. lives in the center of our little district. But every 
company in our district is paying on its investment. We 
have never reached this high financiering which is so 
popular in the west and middle west. The stock is owned 
and operated and pays dividends. We have never met any 
of you gentlemen in our country until last week, when we 
had the pleasure of listening to one of your best Inde- 
pendent men, Mr. Latzke, and we were very much pleased 
to have him with us. We shall go on in the same Inde- 
pendent way, gentlemen, if God spares our lives, and wili 
succeed in the Independent movement in the hotbed of the 
New England Telephone Company. 

The Chair: If there is no objection, we will pass the roll 
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call until the other states have representatives here. Is the 
committee on credentials ready to report? 

J. Walter Barnes, West Virginia: Mr. Chairman, we 
have revised the voting delegates and the delegates which 
each state is entitled to vote. First, the regular delegate 
to which each state is entitled. On this basis it would only 
be the voting delegates, so that California is now, under 
the new apportionment, entitled to three; Canada, one; 
Illinois, five; Indiana, ten, that has been guaranteed so that 
they have the full quota; Iowa, two; Kansas, two; Ken- 
tucky, two; Maine, none; Michigan, three; Missouri, five ; 
Nebraska, three; North Carolina, one; Ohio, two; Ore- 
gon, one; Pennsylvania, five; Texas, one; Virginia, one; 
West Virginia, three. Total voting delegates, fifty, out of 
a total number of delegates, eight-six. 

The Chair: You have heard the report, gentlemen. What 
will you do with the report? 

It was moved and seconded that the report be accepted. 

Mr. Fisher, Michigan: Does that involve the acceptance 
of that as a working basis of the convention? 

The Chair: I understand if any question comes up that 
requires strictly a legal vote it would be restricted to these 
legally constituted delegates. 

Mr. Fisher: I don’t feel like quarreling with the ruling, 
but I believe those who are actually accredited here as dele- 
gates from the different states would feel better if they 
shared the power, the privileges and the obligations of voting 
together. I do not believe there are any three men in the 
state of Michigan that would care to vote for the eight to 
which that state is entitled. Now I said, I think, in the 
presence of the chair and of the convention here, that Mich- 
igan had paid half her quota and the other half is guaran- 
teed. 

The Chair: Is that all the new apportionment ? 

Mr. Fisher: On the new apportionment. 

The Chair: If it is all guaranteed you are entitled to 
the full vote, I understand. 

Mr. Fisher: That being the case, I said earlier this morn- 
ing that the Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Grand Rap- 
ids, will guarantee that the entire apportionment of the 
state of Michigan, $200, we will call it, will be paid before 
the first of July. That is the date it is due to be paid. 
There are other states that would rather not be represented 
by any two or three. They want to vote the state delega- 
tion. Perhaps they might be voted and counted only three, 
but I think the state delegation would like to vote as a 
whole. I do not want to be a stickler for technicalities 
when by a little judicious good nature we can have our 
convention well pleased and well attended. I would like 
to have the full quota of delegates vote instead of one from 
Wisconsin or from Virginia. 

The Chair: For your information, Mr. Fisher, I will say 
that it has been the custom that all delegates vote, and I 
presume that is the intent now, unless some question comes 
up, but if the question is raised under the constitution and 
by-laws, there is no way to permit any to vote on such a 
question but those who are regularly accredited delegates, 
and of course, that includes payment. Last year and the 
year before, we passed along without any points of order 
being raised, and I presume we will do so again, and until 
the point of order is raised I presume everyone will vote. 
I cannot see that you can get around this point unless you 
change the constitution and by-laws, and until those are 
changed the officers must be controlled by them. It has 
been moved and seconded that the report of the credentials 
committee be adopted. Are you ready for the question? 

The Members: Question. 

The Chair: All in favor of the adoption of the report of 
the credentials committee as stated signify it by saying aye. 

The Members: Aye. 

The Chair: Those opposing— 

Mr. Woods, Nebraska: Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chair: If there is no objection, I suppose we can 
hear Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Woods: What motion is under consideration ? 

The Chair: The motion is the adoption of the report of 
the credentials committee as read. 

Mr. Woods: May I hear the report! 

Secretary Harney: Mr. Barnes has it. 

Mr. Barnes: There is no change except of the list of 
voting delegates. My understanding was, when the matter 
was referred back to our committee, that we were to make 
a voting basis upon the amount of money that was paid 
by the several states— 

The Chair: And guaranteed. 

Mr. Barnes: And guaranteed, yes; and upon that basis 
we reported fifty votes in this convention. I understand 
that the question here was that the motion was that these 
people were not to have any vote until the money was guar- 
anteed to be paid between now and the first of July. 

Mr. Critchfield: I tell you what I think would do it, Mr. 
Chairman. Wisconsin will pay her $100 now, and I think 
every other state ought to do the same thing. Come in and 
pay up. Let’s get in the game. (Applause). 

The Chair: That is the object, getting the association on 
a basis that it can do business; we can’t do busines unless 
we have the money, and we have been trying to get along 
without money a good while. Now, gentlemen, are you 
ready to vote on the other side of this? 

Mr. Woods: I would like to be heard for just a minute, 
to call your attention to the resolution that you have adopted 
this morning: “esolved, That the state association be as- 
sessed as and for annual dues to the International Independ- 
ent Telephone Association at the rate of two mills per unit 
(a unit to consist of one operating telephone or one circuit 
mile of toll line), said assessment to be based upon a total 
number of non-Bell units within the state according to the 
latest reports, whether members of the respective state as- 
sociations or not. Provided that the assessment shall be 
made upon multiples of 25,000 units or major fraction 
thereof, and no annual dues to be less than $50 per state 
or association. 

“Resolved further, that no state or association be given 
recognition in the convention.” (That is, in this conven- 
tion here, now). “Unless dues as above specified are paid 
in full or guaranteed by some responsible parties from the 
respective states.” 

Now on the basis that is herein provided, we assume that 
Ohio would have to pay $600, Indiana $400, Iowa $400, 
[linois $200, and so on down. Now our constitution pro- 
vides that each state shall be entitled to at least one vote. 
We fixed the minimum amount that any state should pay at 
$50, that is what this resolution does. So that the state paying 
$50 would be entitled to one vote in this convention, the 
state paying $400 would be entitled to eight votes, Ohio 
paying $600 would be entitled to twelve votes; but no state 
is entitled to a single vote until the full amount is paid. 
Under this resolution that you have adopted, if Ohio is to 
have recognition in this convention, they must either pay 
$600 or guarantee it. That will give them twelve votes, 
and the same applies to all the other states. 

Mr. Critchfield: Mr. Woods, is it your understanding 
to limit the representation from the different states to the 
basis of $50? 

Mr. Woods: Yes sir. 

Mr. Critchfield: Well, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Woods: They can report the number of non-Bell 
units in their state, and if there is only sufficient non-Bell 
units so as to require them to pay $50 and that is all they 
pay, then they only get one vote. 

Mr. Critchfield: I voted wrong if you are correct; that 
is, if that is the understanding of the body. 

The Chair: Just a moment. What is the point, Mr. 


Norton? 
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Mr. Norton, Indiana: Mr. President, I think the gentle- 
man has wrongly interpreted the constitution. Our present 
constitution, under which this convention is working, savs 
that we shall be entitled to one delegate for each 10,000 
units represented. This representation doesn’t change that 
one particle— 

Mr. Fisher: That is right. 

Mr. Norton: Except that it must pay $50 to have one 
vote, and thereafter a delegate for each 10,000 represented. 
Am I not right? 

The Chair: That is right. 

Mr. Woods: That is right, except if you pay $400 you 
get eight representatives. 

The Chair: As the chair understands it, you have one 
vote, that admits a state with one vote; then for as many 
units as you may have entitled to representation under the 
constitution, you are entitled to that many more delegates. 

\Ir. Norton: One for ten thousand? 

The Chair: Yes, one for ten thousand after they pay to 
become members. 

The Members: Question. Question. 

The Chair: Now, you have voted yes. Gentlemen, you 
have voted in the affirmative for the adoption of this reso- 
lution. Al! opposed to the adoption of the resolution sig- 
nify by saying no. (No response). The ayes have it. It is 
adopted. (Applause). 

Mr. Lindemuth, Indiana: Mr. President, I move that the 
secretary be authorized to adjust the number of delegates 
as rapidly as the deficiency is paid or guaranteed an‘ to 
announce such additional delegates to the convention as they 
are received. You understand my motion now is that the 
secretary be authorized to re-adjust the number of dele- 
gates to each state as rapidly as the deficiency is guaranteed 
or paid in and announce it to the convention. 

The Chair: Is there a second to that motion, gentlemen? 

Mr. Critchfield: I suppose the body which adopts the 
constitution may change it. I don’t know whether the con- 
stitution fixes a limit within which it may be changed or 
not, but to try it out and get the sentiment I move we sus- 
pend the constitution for the purpose of representation in 
this convention end vote the delegates who are here. 

The motion was seconded. 

Members: No! No! 

Mr. Schweer, Missouri: Mr. President, I think that 
would throw down the very idea of raising money for the 
International association. It should be paid or guaranteed 
by some member of the association that the amount will be 
paid, because, gentlemen, it is impossible for the association 
to do business without money to do it with, and I hope you 
will vote “no” on that proposition. (Applause). 

The Chair: The ruling of the chair would be that you 
cannot adopt any such motion unless it is by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. Critchfield: Why, certainly. 

The Chair: And, of course, we cannot consider it under 
the circumstances. 

P. C. Holdoegel, Iowa: As I understand the proposition, 
we have two conflicting resolutions. Either that is true or 
T have not understood correctly. The first resolution says 
no state shall have her representative until the entire sum is 
paid. 

Secretary Harney: Or guaranteed. 

Mr. Holdoegel: Or guaranteed. 

The Chair: Under the new arrangement. 

Mr. Holdoegel: The second resolution says the state 
shall be represented practically one vote for every $50 as- 
sessment that has been made or guaranteed. Which shall 
prevail, the no representation until the entire assessment 
is paid or the resolution carrying a partial representation 
for the amount that is paid? As I understand it, both reso- 
lutions have been adopted. 

The Chair: I think under the constitution and by-laws 
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you are entitled to a representation in proportion to what 
you have paid. That is what I think the law is. 

W. Gilbert Thompson, Ohio: The first matter for con- 
sideration—if you will bear with me for a moment, I will 
unravel this matter in a very few words—the first reso- 
lution adopted by this convention was a resolution authoriz- 
ing the method of financing this association. Then this 
convention adopted a report of a committee on credentials. 
The report of the committee on credentials does not affect 
the former resolution. I think if you will think for a mo- 
ment you will see that that is the condition we are in and 
the adoption of the report of the committee on credentials 
does in no way affect the former resolution. 

Mr. Barnes, West Virginia: Mr. Chairmam, as a matter 
of parliamentary procedure, it seems to me we have fol- 
lowed the constitution in making up the list of people who 
were entitled to vote in this convention, and the number of 
votes to which each state is entitled. That report was sub- 
mitted. Prior to that motion a resolution had been adopted 
changing this basis. Then a motion was made that the mat- 
ter be referred back to the committee with instructions to 
report the number of voting delegates that each state would 
have on the basis of the money that it had paid in or 
pledged, and that is what we have just submitted and what 
was adopted. As a matter of fact, the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials would have to stand according to the 
call of this convention. That is a fact that every person 
who has attended conventions knows, that when a call was 
issued for this convention delegates were elected under this 
rule and it is only really unanimous consent that this thing 
could be amended at all. That is the condition we are in. 
The committee’s report has been adopted. 

I agree with the gentlemen, we ought to have all the 
money we car possibly get. Under the new arrangement, 
West Virginia is fully paid up and I think the other states 
should come up and say, “We are all willing to pav up,” 
and let the list be the list reported by us as persons who 
are delegates to this convention and entitled to vote. (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr. Critchfield : 

Mr. Schweer: 


That is right. That is what it should be. 
I move that the list of states be called and 
where, under the present resolution, not entitled to the full 
vote of their delegation, I move that the list of states be 
called and asked to guarantee the balance of the dues to the 
association. 

Mr. Hirsch, Kentucky: 

M. L. Clawson, Indiana: 
What is before the house? 

The Chair: Really, this is the only point before the 
house. Gentlemen, it has been moved and seconded that 
each state not having paid or guaranteed its dues in ac- 
cordance with the resolution just adopted, be requested to 
do so, or required—do you want to say required? 

Mr. Critchfield: On that motion. No one realizes any 
more than I do the necessity for money for this association. 
I have been helping raise it for ten years, twelve vears, 
since it was organized. Sometimes we haven’t raised it. 
But I do not believe that this plan is for the best interests 
of the Independent telephone movement of this country. I 
do not believe that this plan will produce a dollar that won't 
be gotten voluntarily in the other way. Delegates are scat- 
tered all throughout this assemblage. Many of them are 
not here. Wisconsin happens, fortunately, to be bunched. 
We know what we can do and will do, but other states are, 
perhaps, not so fortunate, and where it is a matter of $500 
or $600 some one man has got to guarantee it because he 
cannot consult with his associates. I do not believe that 
this will produce the result and if it does not the result wili 
be that some of the states will be absolutely deprived of 
representation and will feel that they have not been fairly 
treated. It doesn’t make any difference. Everybody should 
Everybody ought to pay. But if there is any par- 


I second that motion. 
I rise to a point of information. 


pay. 
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liamentary way in which this matter can be adjusted so 
that the duly accredited delegates to this convention can 
vote and then guarantee their dues or pay them. | want to 
say that I feel for the delegates to this convention, and I 
think it ought to be done. (Applause). 

The Chair: I will say for the information of Mr. Critch- 
field and other gentlemen, as stated before by the chair, it 
is my understanding that until the point of order is raised, 
all delegates will be permitted to vote on all questions; but 
if the point of order is raised, then we must restrict the 
votes to the legally constituted delegates. 

Mr. Critchfield: Let’s see where we are. I move that all 
delegates be permitted to participate in this convention. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, there is a motion before the 
house. The motion is that the roll be called and those who 
are entitled to vote by virtue of having paid their dues be 
permitted to vote, and those that have not guaranteed be not 
permitted to vote. 

Mr. Thompson: Mr. President, 
us see in what condition that would place us, 
moment. 

Mr. Schweer: There is a 
request the motion. 

Mr. Clawson: I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. Schweer: I am talking directly on that. 

Mr. Clawson: I rise to a point of order, which has pre- 
cedence here over any conversation about what is before 
the house. The motion is under the report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions? 

The Chair: No. 

Mr. Clawson: What head then? 

The Chair: This comes up under the head of the com- 
mittee on resolutions and it is a discussion growing out of 
the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. Clawson: That is the point I make, and the point 
of order I make is this: That the question of making a 
show-down as to who is or is not entitled to vote in this 
connection cannot come up under any discussion or action. 
It must come up when a vote is called for that is necessary 
to be called for. 

The Chair: I think that is well taken. 
will be the ruling of the chair. There is nothing before 
the house now gentlemen. The next order of business 
will be the report of the committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Critchfield: The committee is not ready. 

The Chair: Mr. Houck, did you have something to say? 

Mr. Houck: Mr. President and gentlemen: I am here to rep- 
resent, as president, a constituent part of the International associa- 
tien, Pennsylvania, which is delinquent in its payment, which is 
otherwise included in the fullest criticism that may be forthcoming 
from me. During the past three or four years I have been fre- 
quently asked why I did not attend the annual conventions of 
this assocaition of which, under Article 2 of its constitution, the 
objects and purposes are as follows: “The objects and purposes 
of this association are to encourage development; foster and stimu- 
late the growth; protect the mutual interests; promote and sys- 
tematize uniformity of accounting, operation, maintenance and con- 
struction of Independent telephone interests, and to defend the 


just a moment. Now let 
just for a 


motion before the house. | 


(Applause). That 


same from unfair encroachment or competition, by co-operation 
and by such other available means as may from time to time 
seem advisable.” 


My answer has been that I haven’t had time to attend these 
conventions, and I repeat this answer here. I am an exceedingly 
busy man, having time only for those things which I consider 
helpful and beneficial to my business. I have not so regarded 
this association; therefore have not attended its meetings. That 
the association has within itself the possibility of being helpful to 
my business and yours J grant, but it has never developed that 
possibility. In the hope that I might make clear these two facts, 
namely, that the assocation as conducted at present is of absolutely 
no value to me, and, second, that it has within itself the possibility 
of being of great value to me, I have come to the convention this 
year, after excluding everything mentioned in extenuation and, 
as usual, having many demands on my time at Harrisburg. 

What has this association ever accomplished in a practical way 
beneficial to you or to me as its constituent parts? There has been 
much fine oratory, many resounding resolutions and a volume of 
readable press copy under display headlines, but what else? So 
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consequently I have remainded away and it is my belief that by 
so doing I have furthered the interests of my stockholders and 
directors. ‘There was a time during the period of patent litiga- 
tion when this association actually accomplished things, but that 
was during its childhood and incipiency. Since then we have 
grown into the boastful representatives of $300,000,000 of vested 
capital and, as a consequence, are content to assemble in conven- 
tion once a year, exchange ideas, pass resolutions recommended by 
ephemeral committees, attend banquets and go home. Now, gentle- 
men, I shall be grateful to anyone present who will point out to 
me a single benefit that he has derived for his respective company 
through this association. I am not reflecting here upon the gentle- 
who have given so liberally of their time and money in 


men 
furtherance of the association. I am not reflecting upon the off- 
cers who have been elected from year to year and who have 


demonstrated by their action and personal loss the need of some- 
thing practical, because they have met with no support and have 
not felt themselves in a position to force the support. We are 
here, as I said before, representing $300,000,000 of invested capital, 
with a president without a salary, an underpaid assistant secretary 
with two stenographers spasmodically employed, and what kind of 
an organization and co-operation do you call this? Yesterday 
Mr. Lindemuth read off the state of Pennsylvania as a full delin- 
quent in its assessment to the national association. I wish to 
state here, in the presence and hearing of every member in at- 
tendance on this convention, and as the president of the Eastern 
States Independent Telephone Association, that Pennsylvania will 
remain a delinquent so long as it doesn’t get value received for its 
assessments. ‘This may seem harsh and unreasonable, but to you 
I will cite a few concrete illustrations. 

A year or two ago I was summoned to Cleveland, along with 
Mr. West and Mr. Allerton, to attend a meeting, the purpose of 
which was to take prompt action with reference to the Rochester 
fiasco of the United States Independent Telephone Company. Mr. 
West and I attended and subsequently joined Mr. Hoge and Mr. 
Howell in Cleveland to complete our deliberations. In Buffalo we 
met in the ante-chamber of some law office and had a ten-minute 
talk among ourselves, when Mr. West and I took the “Black 
Diamond” express as the quickest means to land us at home in 
our own operating territory. We paid our own expenses and gave 
freely of our time for the association. Some months later we 
were tendered a bill for $500 for legal services because, apparently, 
we had displayed the interest and consumed the time to attend 
the meeting. 

Another illustration: As is well known to you all, the Bell 
Telephone Company abolished its night rate in the fall of 1907. 
Two weeks later the American Union Company, which I represent, 
received notice from the United States Long Distance Telephone 
Company of Ohio that on and after December 1 night rates would 
be abolished to all points on their system. I do not contend in 
this representation that the Ohio company acted unwisely, but | 
do contend that as joint members of the International association 


such a great departure should not be arbitrarily directed by one. 


company in direct violation of Article 2 of the constitution of the 
International association This, I trust, will suffice for what the 
association has been and has accomplished. 

Now as to the proper conduct. We must organize a paid de 
partment. We must put an end to the loose, slip-shod, ineffective 
methods of the volunteers and substitute a clean-cut organization. 
We must wake up to a realization that the success or failures of 
one is the success or failure of all, and that you cannot put a tele- 
phone into Portland, Oregon, without affecting Portland, Maine 
Here in Chicago we must put an end to the absurd condition 
which exists where one company holds the city and will not 
recognize a competitor in the field, because it is born and_ bred 
in the monopoly, as Mr. Latzke so ably demonstrates, with all the 
attending ills of all monopolies and mismanagement We must 
understand that Washington is suffering, and we are not able 
to enter New York with thousands of our subscribers who helped 
to make the city what it is today. I could cite instance after in 
stance of what can be accomplished with the proper organization. 
We could protect the Independent manufacturer who is today 
making good apparatus,, and we could do this in a very simple 
way without lowering the dignity of this association as it is about 
to be lowered or has been lowered by the passage of the resolution 
proposed by the advisory board yesterday. We have all the essen 
tials of a close, conservative organization if we would wake up to 
the fact that we are dealing in a public utility for which there is 
absolutely no substitute; that the field of development has been 
hardly opened. There has been hardly any attention paid to the 
possibilities of the use of the telegraph lines for a dual purpose 

Now let us get busy before the convention adjourns. Let us 
change the by-laws and constitution, if necessary. Let us have an 
executive committee composed of the president of the several 
state associations and a central committee composed of three busi- 
ness men who shall be fined if they do not attend meetings but 
who shall have their expenses paid if they do attend and who 
shall have a proper allowance for their time. As the active mem- 


ber of this committee let us have a man of strong executive ability 
who shall have no interest in any telephone company, who shali 


Tleplhongy= 


devote his entire time to the interest of all members of this asso- 
ciation, and who shall be responsible for all acts to the executive 
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committee. In other words, let us have an organization that befits 
| 


our intelligence and properly represents what we represent, and 
then watch if the state of Pennsylvania, with its allied interests, 
is delinquent in the payment of its assessments in the national 
association. 

_ To provide a preliminary organization fund for such an organ- 
ization I will be one of one hundred men to subscribe not less 
than $100. Who will be the next? Mr. President, I submit this 
paper for the consideration of this assembly. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, that paper is open to discussion 
now. 

Mr. Critchfield, Wisconsin: Mr. President. I move that 
the paper be referred to the committee on constitution and 
by-laws and Mr. Houck be requested to appear before that 
committee and tell the committee how to raise the difference 
between the $1,000 to be raised by his one hundred men and 
the twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars which the plan 
would cost. 

The Chair: Is there a second to that motion? 

George H. Glass, Illinois: I second the motion. 

The Chair: Are you ready for the question ? 

The Members: Question. 

Mr. Houck: Mr. President, I wanted to reply to Mr. 
Critchfield. 

The Members: Question. Question. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, it is moved and seconded that 
this paper be received and referred to the committee on 
constitution and by-laws. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion ? 

The Members: Question. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Lindemuth, Indiana; Mr. Chairman, I desire to an- 
nounce that the committee on constitution and by-laws will 
meet at the headquarters of the International association 
at the New Southern Hotel this afternoon at 4 o’clock, and 
[ desire and respectfully request every man who has any 
suggestions to make to that committee, any amendments 
to propose or anything of that character, to be present 
at that meeting. 

Mr. Houck: My object in reading that paper was to 
provoke a full discussion and see if we could not wake up 
and represent the companies that we represent in a way 
that will be beneficial to the association, to the extent 
at least of having a central committee, an organized, acting, 
co-operating central body which will take care of these 
things, which we only have the time once a year in this 
assemblage to discuss, and how we can ever expect to 
anticipate all that may come in the way of trouble and dis- 
turbance in the operation of telephone plants a vear in ad- 
vance is bevond me. Consequently I am simply stating 
here, as a member of this association and organization, 
what I believe to be absolutely necessary. Now, if that 
matter is to be referred to the committee on constitution 
and by-laws it doesn’t give us an opportunity to find out 
who will be the other man that will be one of these hundred 
men to raise immediately a preliminary organization fund 
of $10,000. The stamp tax is all right I have no objection 
to it, but we cannot expect to collect revenues or tributes 
from anyone unless we have some dignity ourselves. Now 
that is the whole basis of my proposition here and I would 
like to have some expression on it. 

Mr. Critchfield: This kind of scolding is good once in 
a while; there isn’t any question about that. Mr. Houck’s 
suggestion that this should be put on a business basis and 
money paid in is right, and I have been talking it for ten 
years and so have other gentlemen, but for some reason or 
other that has not been done. Now what I want to know 
is, how can it be done? I am looking for a Moses and 
T will follow him, but I want to know that he is Moses. 
I want to know how he will do more, and I will be one 
of a hundred to give $100. 

Mr. Houck: I thought you would. 
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Mr. Critchfield: I will be one of a hundred to give $150. 

Mr. Houck: I will meet you on that. 

Mr. Critchfield: Now, how many of the other ninety- 
eight will you get? That is what we want to find out. 
That is where the rub comes. What suggestion have you 
got to make as to how to get $25,000 a year? That is what 
we want. 

Mr. Clawson, Indiana: I don’t like to be taken as a man 
who doesn’t know anything else except to rise to a point 
of order, but I suggest to the chairman of the convention 
that there is nothing before this house, and that we ought 
to proceed to business and get through with it, and then 
if we have any argument as to raising money, take it up 
with the committee to which it has been referred. 

Mr. Critchfield: His point is right, but at the same time— 

The Chair: It comes directly under this resolution. 

Mr. Critchfield: Then the point of order is not well 
taken, but I say, if it were so, the gentleman should con- 
sent to the withdrawal of the point of order because there 
is nothing so important to this association as this subject. 
Here is a man who has the right idea, but he do@sn’t go 
far enough. He hasn't been coming to the conventions long 
enough to know how much money it takes: (Applause. ) 
[ want to say to Mr. Houck that I will join with him in 
raising a fund of $25,000, but I want him to do still more ; 
[ want him to get in the game and then come to the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Lindemuth: Mr. President, I heartily agree 
deal of the sentiment expressed by the gentleman 

vania. I have felt very much at times as he has when I] hav: 
looked over the difficulties in administering the International 
ciation and defraying the expenses. The advisory board have been 
in session for a day and a half endeavoring to solve this problem, 
but not only at this convention, but at every preceding conven- 
tion, have we run up against the same difficulty. We have not up 
to this time been able to solve the proposition. I think one way 


with a great 
from Pennsyl- 


asso- 


of raising the money would be for the states to pay up the assess- 
ments already made. (Applause.) If Ohio and the other states 
would do that it would go a great way toward furnishing th¢ 


finances for carrying on this association. I don’t know any leger- 
demain or sleight of hand by which you can raise money. I 
don’t know any legal process by which you can enforce the payment 
of money from any of these associations as long as we are not an 
incorporated body and don't hold which is assessable. It 
is purely a voluntary association and it is dependent entirely upon 
the appreciation of the respective operating companies as to the 
benefit which they receive from meeting here and consulting and 
such aid as they incidentally acquire through its publications and 
their personal efforts. We all know that. And the only means, 
the only method that we have been able to devise has been that of 
voluntary contribution. That has been the reason for reporting 


stock 


these two resolutions. The fact that the states did not pay up 
the assessment made under the constitution was evidence of the 
fact that it was either too high or they were inappreciative 0i 


the benefits which the association bestowed upon them. We be- 
lieve it would be better to make the assessment lower and collect 
all the money than to make the assessment low and collect nothing. 
We believe the assessment as now made under the resolution can 
be collected. We have had such expressions from various states 
as assure us that those assessments will be paid. The manufac- 
turers and supply interests have also notified us that they are per- 
fectly willing to contribute to the support of this institution, but 
they desire the contributions to be made in a flexible manner, that 
such a plan or scheme shall be devised that the burden shall fall 
equally upon them or upon their receipts or upon the business 
which they respectively do, and that has been the purpose of this 
stamp act. I believe that that act will be the means of raising a 
considerable fund. 


There is one thing, however, in reference to the suggestions 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and that is this: That we 


ought at this time to have a preliminary fund in advance so that 
we will be enabled to see our way ahead for a little distance, that 
we will be able to make such ordinary contracts as are absolutely 
necessary to carry on the association. It is possible that such 
a fund could be raised by subscription or voluntary contribution, 
and I, for one, shoudl be willing to do my part, and I think Indiana 
and some of the other states here would very willingly make up 
such a preliminary fund if that fund could be guaranteed to remain 
intact so that the revenues as they come in will always keep a 
reserve fund in the treasury which will be a guarantee as to any 
contract which the officers of the association may see fit to make. 
I also agree with his suggestion that no man can afford to sacri- 
fice his time and his means to an institution of this character 
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which involves an investment of three hundred millions and yet 
cannot contribute enough funds to see that that great investment 
is protected from the encroachments of its adversary. 

Those are important facts and if there is any method of solu 
tion we woud be glad to have suggestions. We have done the best 
we could in the short time that we have been able to confer to- 
gether and have had the opportunity to make some plans. If 
there are any suggestions we shall be very glad to receive them. 

Mr. Houck: Mr. President, in order that I may be better 
understood in this matter—I am not criticising what has been 
done. I believe that this revenue, which comes through the stamp 
act arrangement from the manufacturer, is all right. I believe 
that we should have some annual or quarterly or monthly revenues 
to sustain this association; but I also believe that we should have 
a fund to be used for preliminary organization purposes, and that 
was my purpose in saying that 1 would be one of a hundred men 
to give $100 right here for that purpose so as to create an effective 
machine that can give us some value for the money that we pay 
in. ‘The state of Pennsylvania owes, I believe, $300. It wouldn't 
make any difference if it was $3,oco. If we can get $3,000 of 
benefit we shall be glad to pay $3,000. It is not a question of 
lowering or raising the assessment. It is simly a question of get- 
ting onto a working basis. That is all that I propose here. I 
would like to state that I give anyone an opportunity of being one 
of a hundred men to give $100. I would like to get some expres- 
sion on that. It certainly won’t do us any harm to get some money 
in the treasury. 

Mr. Schweer, 
man 


Missouri: Mr. President, I 


am like the gentle- 
from Pennsylvania in 


some respects. This is not the only 
time that I was elected a delegate by the Missouri association, 
but I have stayed at home several times because I was ashamed 
to — here and look the officers of the International association 
in the face when our dues were not paid. I stayed at home from 
your bast convention and I stayed there to raise the money, our 
full assessment, that it might be paid when the delegates arrived 
here, and my check came to this convention last year in full for 
the National association. I am here to guarantee that what little 
is not paid will be paid. If the state association does not pay it, 
I obligate myself to pay it individually, and that is the reason that 


I am at this convention this time, because I didn’t have to stay 
at home to raise the funds. (Applause.) 

W. H. Denlinger, Pennsylvania: Mr. Chairman, I want to en- 
dorse, just for a moment, a portion of Mr. Houck’s very able paper. 


If he has done nothing else, gentlemen, he has caused us all to 
sit up and take notice. Those of you who were here yesterday 
afternoon will recall the fact that the members were moving back- 
ward and forward, in and out, so that near the close of the con- 
vention there was but a corporal’s guard present. Why? Lack 
of interest, a manifest lack of interest through that entire session. 
This morning I am glad to see conditions have changed and at 
the present moment, due largely to the very able p< iper presented 
by Mr. Houck, there is more interest in this convention than at 
any time. I recall a little experience I had some years ago in a 
company in which |] happened to be associated. We were moving 
along as we thought fairly well. One cr two of the interested 
parties attended one of our meetings and in about five minutes 
showed us that we were practically doing nothing. He gave us 
to understand that if things didn’t change we would all of us lose 


our jobs. It didn’t take us more than twenty-four hours to re- 
organize our whole entire system, and we made a success out of 
that which was formerly a failure. That is the condition today. 


Mr. Houck has pr actically charged this association with being a 
failure. Now it is for you to decide whether he is right or wrong. 
| am not going to say. But there is unquestionably room for im- 
provement. As to the plan, that is a subject for discussion. As 
intimated by him, money is a very essential thing. I am willing 
to stand up with Mr. Houck and Mr. Critchfield and others and 
represent another hundred dollars. ! don’t think the proposition 
is impossible. An organization representing over $300,000,000 can 
certainly provide a fund of $10,000, if that plan is the best one 
to start on. This association can be made a wonderful help to 
the Independent telephone movement, and it would be a pity, it 
would be a shame, to allow it to lag and drag as it has, simply 


for the want of somebody taking hold of it and pushing it to the 
front. As to the remedy, I don’t know that I am prepared to 


suggest any; but I have one suggestion to make only, and that is, 
that we should have someone in some capacity—call him assistant 
to the president if you wish—who would be a representative man 
to take hold of this organization and manage it from a business 
standpoint. Pay him a salary and let him act under the direction 
of your president. Make it a business proposition just as you do 
your own proposition at home. (Applause.) 
James B. Hoge, Ohio: Mr. President. 
very glad, gentlemen, 
be another one to give $100. (Applause.) 
many thousand dollars raised, or promised rather, in 
ventions and I have seen mighty little of it delivered. 
gentlemen, 
association needs, 
morning. 


(Applause.) I am 


to have the opportunity to say that I will 
I have seen a good 
these con- 

I think, 
that I have had an opportunity to test out what this 
perhaps as well as any man in this house this 
The first time that I met with the representatives of the 








That is not the way to go at these things. 
We have to have these poundings because we deserve them. 


manufacturers, the operators and others, I think we raised at 
that meeting about $25,cco; and then the next year every fellow 
was trying to see how little he could get along with paying and 
how much the other fellow ought to pay. The result was very 
few dollars were paid. We have been ordered by the representa- 
tives of different state associations to make certain assessments. 
The assessment for the first year was one-half of one cent a unit, 
the second year it was one cent a unit. You all know the result. 
Some of the states paid up in full and the rest paid just as little 
as they could, and that has been true too with reference to the 
manufacturers and supply dealers in many respects. 

Gentlemen, we are here for business and it seems to me the 
only thing to do is to get down to a businesslike basis. 1 don’t 
see any reason why we should not raise this $10,000, if we take 
hold of it. I feel as to Mr. Houck, that if Mr. Houck had been 
at the other conventions perhaps we would have had different re- 
sults from what we have had. I hope he will go home and be 
as vigorous with Pennsylvania, Delaware and other states he has 
there as he has started out this morning. It will be a welcome 
start. But I do think we will have to get down to business and 
do things and not make promises. (Applause.) 

A. R. Schwartz, New Jersey: I simply want to state that 
I pledge myself for $100. I am a believer in funds as 
stated by Mr. Houck. 

James S. Brailey, Ohio: Mr. President, the way to raise 
money is to raise it. If you want to raise $10,000 I think 
you will have pretty hard work to get individuals each to 
guarantee $100. 1 would be glad to do that, but I think 
it is a matter that the companies ought to guarantee to this 
International association, especially the larger operating 
companies. The smaller operating companies will do their 
part ‘in paying their assessments through the association. 
Now if this association wants to start out next year with 
$10,000 or $12,500,—I think if we would start now with 
$12,500 it would be sufficient,—representing the companies 
[-do, I am ready, Mr. President to guarantee ten per cent 
of any deficit that arises in raising $12,500 for the coming 
year. If there isn’t a cent raised our companies would have 
to pay $1,250, ten per cent. If half was raised through 
the association and other sources we would only have to 
pay $625. But our companies will guarantee ten per cent 
of any deficit, and I believe there are companies here—the 
companies which our president represents, the Grand 
Rapids company, the Detroit company, the company Mr. 
Houck represents, Kansas City company—that if each com- 
pany would come in for five or ten per cent this morning 
that in ten minutes we can guarantee and underwrite $1o,- 
000 to this association for the coming year. 

(Applause and cries of good!) 

Mr. Fisher, Michigan: This gentleman hits the nail on 
the head. The Grand Rapids eompany has always put up 
its money. It has done it when Pennsylvania was not pres- 
ent. It is doing it to-day. It is going to do it right along. 
There was a very pretty bouquet thrown at the Interna- 
tional association in the paper and it was deserved. There 
wouldn’t be any Independent association, state or Interna- 
tional, if there hadn’t been a national association which had 
paid officers who never got a dollar of their salary and paid 
their own expenses. I see men in this room now to whom 
the national and International association is in debt. They 
will never get their money and they are still here, and if 
it had not been for men who raised money, as Mr. Hoge 
as chairman of the trustees who got that money well knows, 
we would not have had any chance to do any business here ; 
the Berliner patent would have been against us, and the 
Carty patent was against us and was reversed by the in- 
fluence of gentlemen I see in this room. We fought and 
bled and didn’t die in those years, and we were here last 
year and we put up our money. We are now putting up 
our money. We put up our individual money besides and 
didn’t talk about it. We did what we could. I am awfully 


glad there are men who were not here who are ready to 
put up their money now. 
welcome, for we need it. 
“We will be one of a hundred to do things ; 
of one and did them. 


They are welcome, exceedingly 
We didn’t stand here and say, 
” we were one 
We were one of one, Mr. President, 
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who did them. 


Every little while we falter a little bit. Every little while 
it doesn’t seem to go as it ought to, and this sort of thing 
wakes us up. But we each of us must do our share without 
waiting for the ninety-nine. Some of us have done it. We 
have tried to do it and we will keep on, and we shall be giad 
indeed to see the other ninety-nine with us. (Applause. ) 

M. T. Folwell, Pennsylvania: Mr. President and gentle- 
men, if I understand the association right, that is the Inter- 
national association, we have simply come here to exchange 
ideas and have a social time. That has been the rule this 
last year or so. What it was before, when they were fight- 
ing the patents, is another question. Now in order to 
further Mr. Houck’s scheme, I think the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws should report some scheme by which 
we could vote on it and then raise the money. I would be 
perfectly willing to join in with the rest to give $100, and 
I believe there are a great many more here would do the 
same, but I think we ought to have a strong central or- 
ganization so that we could refer any complaints or any 
ideas that we want carried out. 

The Chair:,Gentlemen, just a moment. Before there is 
anything more on this, I understand Mr. Mevers has a 
correction to be made to the Kansas report. We shall be 
glad to hear from Mr. Meyers. 

Mr. Meyers, Kansas: The reports from the secretary’s 
office in Kansas show that eighty-three companies who have 
made returns to the secretary, operate 51,659 telephones 
and 6,412 miles of pole line. 

The Chair: Is Iowa ready to report? Is Mr. Deering 
present? I would like to finish these reports before we 
adjourn. Any other state ready that has not reported? 
Nebraska ? 

G. E. Becker, Nebraska: Mr. President and gentlemen: 
Nebraska has about 50,000 Independent telephones in serv- 
ice, and we are in good financial shape. We have paid our 
assessments in full to the International association. We are 
pushing the matter of our Independent organization 
through the means of our secretary, Mr. Mattison, and our 
president, Mr. Woods, who is very active in the work, and 
altogether we feel that we are in a good position to carry 
on this good work. We have about 7.000 circuit miles of 
telephone service, long distance, and it is giving us good 
service. We have a clearing feature, of which nearly all 
our larger operating companies are active and energetic 
members and supporters. We have a traveling secretary to 
interest our companies in our state work and interest them 
in the national work. We have a strong growth throughout 
the state. Omaha is about to open up with perhaps a fif- 
teen to twenty thousand capacity exchange. That will en- 
able us to talk east, north and south over the excellent long 
distance service which they expect to provide. Gentlemen, 
[ thank you. 

Mr. Walker: I believe we have lost, or are about to lose, 
the psychological moment, if I may use the term. People 
had their hands on their pockets a few minutes ago, and I 
think if you will suspend the rules and call the roll of the 
states you will get sufficient response to guarantee the back 
dues. I will take the responsibility of guaranteeing any 
back dues of Iowa. 

The Chair: That question has been ruled upon and until 
the point of order has been made we can’t very well do that. 

Mr. Walker: I will ask that the rules be suspended for 
a moment and the roll call made. If anyone has any ob- 
jections to giving the money in he can raise the point of 
order. 

The Chair: Before we take up this question the chair 
wanted to finish the roll call. The question before the house 
is the discussion on this paper of Mr. Houck’s. That is 
the question we have before us just now. 

Mr. Critchfield: I think there is already a committee on 
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ways and means and, as I recall it, neither Mr. Houck nor 
Mr. Brailey is on that committee. ‘Is there such a com- 
mittee ? 

The Chair: Yes sir. 

Mr. Critchfield: It is mighty essential to get just as 
many men interested in a proposition as practical. I move 
that Mr. Houck, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Brailey, of Ohio, 
be added to the committee on ways and means; that the 
committee on ways and means be instructed to take steps 
to raise a guaranteed fund, and that their report be made 
a special order for to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. Let 
us get this money. 

Mr. Walker: Mr. President, I 
be also added. 

The Chair: He is a member. For the information of 
the convention I will say that Mr. Beam, Mr. Woods, Mr. 
Lindemuth, Mr. Critchfield and the chair are members of 
that committee, and as it will now stand, Mr. Houck and 
Mr. Brailey will now be added. If there are no objections, 
these two gentlement will be added to the committee and 
it will be requested to report to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Critchfield: I said instructed. 

The Chair: Instructed to report at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Walker: I still beg leave for a suspension of the 
rules at the present time, right now, with the idea of rais- 
ing these funds, which have already been assessed. Get 
that paid and know we are going to have that anyway. 

The Chair: Wiil you suggest a way, as to how it can 
be put into shape, Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Walker: A suspension of the rules I asked for, a roil 
call and a guarantee. 

The Chair: Is it your idea that we take it by states and 
guarantee it? ‘That is, simply their dues, as I understand; 
they would be asked to make up their quota. That is not 
the question of this special fund of $10,000 under con- 
sideration by Mr. Houck. 

Mr. Walker: But you can’t tell whether the dues are 
coming in or not until they are guaranteed. 

The Chair: That has been ruled on and we can’t bring 
that up at this time, as I understand. It has been settled. 

Mr. Folwell: Is Mr. Houck a member of the committee 
his paper was referred to? 

The Chair: No sir. He has just been appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee on ways and means. 

Mr. Critchfield: There was a motion that Mr. Houck 
be requested to appear before that committee. 

A Member: Is there any parliamentary objection to Mr. 
Walker’s suggestion that we suspend the rules and have 
the roll call? If there is no cbjection to the suspension of 
the rule, I should think that might be done. 

The Chair: The point was ruled on some time ago, the 
question brought up in connection with this, that would 
raise the legality of the representatives sitting in the con- 
vention is the way I understand it. I suppose if there is 
no objection, if it is by unanimous consent, we can waive 
the rule. 

Mr. Walker: This is not a question in regard to the 
legality of the delegates. It is whether the money is com- 
ing in. 

The Chair: The difficulty with the matter, as the chair 
understands, is this: If this matter is brought up and we 
call this roll and we find that some states have not paid or 
have not guaranteed, the next point will be that they will 
be excluded from the floor, and that is what we want to 
avoid if we can avoid it. 

Mr. Downing: Couldn’t we do that without excluding 
the men? 

The Chair: Do you make that motion? 

Mr. Walker: Yes. 

Mr. Douglass: I second the motion. 

Mr. Houck: Isn’t there a motion now? 


suggest Mr. Critchfield 


Mr. Downing: The point is we would like to know what 
they will guarantee, those that have not paid. 

The Chair: There is a motion before you to call the roll 
of states for the purpose of ascertaining from those who 
have not paid if they are willing to guarantee the balance 
of the assessment. Am I right? 

Mr. Walker: That is the point, right now. 

The Chair: Are you ready for the question? 

The Members: Question. 

The motion was put and declared lost. 

Mr. Critchfield: Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the de- 
cision of the chair. 


The Chair: Let me understand my position. I under- 
stand it must be by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Critchfield: No, by a majority. 

The Chair: Then I will decide the other way. I under- 


stood it was the suspension of the rule. 

Mr. Brailey: Before we get off this subject of appoint- 
ing additions on this committee, I do not think it is so 
much a question of what has been. This convention has 
never met at any time in the past but that there has been 
a great amount of uncollected dues. 

The Chair: Wait a minute, Mr. Brailey. My attention 
has just been called to the fact that suspension of the rules 
must always have unanimous consent. That is the way I 
ruled and I think it is the right rule. 

Mr. Critchfield: I apologize, but I think I was correct 
unless the constitution provides otherwise. 

The Chair: The decision will be as announced by the 
chair unless you wish to appeal. Mr. Brailey, the state’s 
roll is not to be called now. . 

Mr. Brailey: This is simply a question of getting money 
for next year. If we can get some of the back money, 
all right. I believe that the suggestion made to have the 
different companies, not the association, guarantee any 
deficit will cover the question. Any man that wants to 
guarantee $100 can guarantee one per cent, and a company 
that wants to guarantee $1,000 can guarantee ten per cent, 
and if the different operating companies here guarantee a 
certain fund you will find out that those operating com- 
panies will be sure to see that the associations pay their 
dues. That is the way. I think the best way is to get them 
guaranteed by the operating companies and then they will 
see that the associations get in the money and pay their 
dues here. In Ohio, when we started our organization, 
Mr. Hoge wanted to arrange for a salaried president. He 
called some of the larger operating companies together and 
said. “We want to guarantee a fund next year and then 
we will hire a president and officers upon a salary to look 
after the business of our association.” and Mr. Hoge called 
upon the various operating companies of the state to guar- 
antee so much. My particular company he asked to guar- 
antee $500, which we guaranteed. That was four years 
ago and up to date we have never been called upon for 
one penny of that guaranty. And so it will be here; if 
the various companies assembled. here in this convention 
will guarantee each one a proportional part of a fund of 
$10,000 you will find, gentlemen, that not one of you will 
ever be called upon to pay one cent of that guaranty, be- 
cause you will all be interested in seeing that your associa- 
tions pay their respective dues, you will be interested in see- 
ing that the manufacturers pay their respective parts, and 
we will all be interested together in seeing that this fund 
is raised, because we have got to pay it if the other fellow 
don’t raise it, and if it does not come in in the regular way. 
But the fund will be guaranteed and the officers and the 
committee that we elect for next year know absolutely what 
they have for the coming year. Therefore, Mr. President, 


I move you that you make it a special order at 10:30 to- 
morrow morning to take up the matter of guaranteeing 
$10,000 for the association for the next year. 

Mr. Tarte, Michigan: I move you as an amendment to 
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Mr. Brailey’s motion—I want to say further that I agree 
with Mr. Walker of lowa, that now is a psychological 
moment; we have got our hands on our pocketbooks, most 
of us, and if we are going to do anything in the shape of 
a guaranty we ought to do it now. I move you that we 
take a recess for fifteen minutes, to get around all matters 
of rules brought up, and during these fifteen minutes that 
we have the invididuals step up and put down how much 
they will guarantee. 

J. S. Bellamy, lowa: I second that motion, and I want 
to give you a reason for it. I want to say to you that lowa 
has got the second largest assessment of any state in this 
union and we are ready to pay it, and we are ready to guar- 
antee the same assessment for next year. 

The Chair: Thank you. 

Mr. Woods: I would suggest, before you announce the 
recess, that you ask the committee on ways and means to 
meet during recess. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, it is moved and seconded that we 
take a recess of about fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Norton: I suggest that the sergeant-at-arms should 
guard the door and not have the convention delayed. 

Mr. Schweer: I would like to suggest that the Missouri 
delegation is right here to dispose of the matter. 

The Chair: Are you ready for the question? 

The motion was put and carried. 

A recess of fifteen minutes was then taken. 

The Chair: Everybody come forward and be seated, 
please. Le us have order. Gentlemen, we cannot proceed 
to do business until we get quiet. We want everyone to be 
seated. ‘This is the most important business that will come 
before this convention. We must have grease to run the 
wheels. Will Mr. Brailey report for that committee? The 
ways and means committee wants to make a report. 

Mr. Brailey: Mr. President and gentlemen: The com- 
mittee on ways and means begs leave to report that this 
convention arranged to guarantee that the association will 
have $15,000 to spend during the coming year. (Applause). 
That guarantee is to be made up by individuals and by 
operating companies, each pledging a certain per cent of the 


euaranty. The percentage can even be as small as a 


quarter or an eighth of one per cent, but the committee de-. 


sires that every operating company represented here shall 
put itself down for as small or as large a part of that guar- 
anty as it is able, the president to call the roll and determine 
what companies will guarantee and what individuals and 
what percentage each will guarantee, the stenographer to 
take the names down and later Mr. Harney will have the 
various individuals or the various companies sign a paper 
making that guaranty; the guaranty to be that one-half of 
the fund, $7,500, will be in the hands of the association by 
lune 30, and the other half by December 31. If there is a 
deficiency on June 30, an assessment will be made propor- 
tionate among the parties making that guaranty so that the 
association will not have to wait until the end of the vear be- 
fore getting the money, but so that it can start out imme- 
diately to carry into eeffct the necessary plans. The com- 
mittee further recommends that while this is being done no 
speeches be made but that we simply raise the money. The 
committee further reports that there should be a roll call 
of the states to determine if the various states will pay 
up their assessments, the state associations. Of course 
the state associations have nothing to do with this guar- 
anty, but we expect that the guarantors will see that the 
state associations, the manufacturers and everybody else 
pay their proportionate dues to the association. 

The Chair: Now will it be the purpose of the commit- 
tee that the roll call come first or that we commence with 
the guaranty fund? 

Mr. Brailey: Call the roll first. 


G. F. Wanbacker, Illinois: I move the adoption of 


the recommendation of the committee. 
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Gentlemen, you have heard the motion to 
Are you ready for the 


The Chair: 
adopt the report of the committee. 
question ? 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: Will the secretary please read the states for 
the roll call with a view to ascertaining whether the cur- 
rent dues will be paid, two mills for each non-Bell unit 
within the association. 

Secretary Harney: Arkansas. (No response). California. 
(No response). Canada. 

The Chair: Canada has paid in full. 

Secretary Harney: Illinois. 

The Chair: Anyone representing Illinois that will guar- 
antee the payment of the two-mill assessment in full, if it 
has not been paid? 

Mr. Cheadle, Illinois: Mr. Chairman, I just rise to ask 
for a little further information. For what time is this two- 
mill assessment to take effect? When do our dues become 
due and when the payment is made to what time will the 
payment extend ? 

The Chair: As I understand, these assessments have al- 
ways been made from one convention to another, covering 
the period, whatever that period has been, and unless some 
one has something better to suggest, I think that would be 
right. 

Mr. Cheadle: 
promise vou that. 

The Chair: Illinois guarantees its payment. 

Secretary Harney: Indiana. 

Mr. Norton, Indiana: Indiana guarantees its payment. 

Secretary Harney: Iowa. 

Mr. Walker, Iowa: It will be paid. 

Secretary Harney: MKansas. 

A. b. Clark, Kansas: Kansas will be able to pay its dues 
this vear. 

Secretary Harney: Kentucky. 

l'rank G. Hoge, Kentucky: 
this afternoon. 

Secretary Harney: Michigan. 

Mr. lisheg, Michigan: Michigan has already paid one- 
half and guaranteed the rest heretofore. 

Secretary Harney: Missouri. 

Mr. Schweer: Missouri has paid $150 and will pay the 
other $50. 

Secretary Harney: Nebraska. 

Mr. Woods, Nebraska: We will guarantee our propor- 
tion, whatever the deficit is. 

The Chair: This is on the state. 

Mr. Woods: Our dues are paid. 

The Chair: What of the current dues? 

Mr. Woods: Those are paid. 

Secretary Harney: New York. (No response). 
Carolina. That is paid. Ohio. 

Frank L. Beam, Ohio: Ohio will guarantee her assess- 
ment. 

Secretary Harney: They have paid half theirs. Their 
is nobody here from Oregon. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Houck, Pennsylvania: The eastern states will guar- 
antee an assessment and give a check this afternoon for 
that and get square with the association. (Applause). 

The Chair: Thank you. 

Secretary Harney: Texas has paid. Vermont and New 
Hampshire. (No response). Virginia has paid. 

B. L. Fisher, Virginia: Virginia has paid and guarantees 
the present assessment. 

Secretary Harney: West Virginia. 

A. C. Davis, West Virginia: On behalf of the West 
Virginia association, we will guarantee to pay $100 addi- 
tional dues to the International association. 

The Chair: They have paid their dues. 

Secretary Harney: Wisconsin. 


Illinois will stand for its dues; I 


Well, 


Kentucky will give a check 


North 
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Mr. Critchfield, Wisconsin: Wisconsin will pay her dues 
to-day. 

Secretary Harney: That is all, Mr. President. 

The Chair: Now, gentlemen, the next question will be 
the guaranty fund. We will hear the report of the ways 
and means committee. 

Mr. Lindemuth, Indiana: Mr. Chairman, the committee 
on ways and means proposes the following subscription: 
“The International Independent Telephone Association pro- 
poses to raise a total fund of $15,000 from all sources, and 
to make up any deficiency which may arise in said fund 
the undersigned companies and individuals guarantce and 
pledge to pay into the association the per cent of deficiency 
set opposite our respective names; said amount to be paid 
in two installments, on June 30 and December 31, 1908.” 
That is the form of the subscription. 

Mr. Brailey, Ohio: Ten per cent. 

Mr. Fisher, Michigan: The Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, for and on behalf of the state oi 
Michigan, will sign that document for five per cent of the 
deficiency. 

The Chair: Was there something else, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisher: That is for and on behalf of the state of 
Michigan, all the companies in the state. 

The Chair: But your company guarantees it? 

Mr. Fisher: The Citizens’ company of Grand Rapids, for 
and on behalf of the state of Michigan. 

Mr. Houck, Pennsylvania: This is the individual guar- 
anty, isn’t it? 

The Chair: Yes sir, individual guarantors. 

Mr. Houck: Then we will pay five per cent. 

Mr. Davis, West Virginia: West Virginia Western Tele- 
phone Company, five per cent. 

Mr. Beam, Ohio: We will guarantee five per cent. 

The Chair: Excuse the chair for a moment. He wants 
to speak in behalf of the companies that he represents who 
will guarantee five per cent of this fund. (Applause). Now, 
who else? Who wants to speak for Indiana? 

Mr. Critchfield, Wisconsin: While Indiana is waiting, 
the Wisconsin companies represented here will pay three per 
cent of the deficit. 

The Chair: Any others ready? Kentucky? 

L. C. Parker, Kentucky: Kentucky will guarantee five 
per cent at least. 

Secretary Harney: Is that for the Central Home? 

Mr. Parker: That is for Kentucky. 

The Chair: Who else now, gentlemen? 

N. T. Folwell, Pennsylvania: Keystone of Philadelphia, 
five ner cent. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, let us push this right along. It is 
getting time for lunch. Who else? 


Mr. Norton, Indiana: Indiana representatives, five per 
cent. 

Secretary Harney: For the state association, Mr. Nor- 
ton? 


Mr. Norton: Yes. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, those who feel that they cannot 
come up to five per cent can make it a smaller amount. No 
matter how small, whatever percentage vou feel able to, 
simply as individuals, we would be glad to have it known. 

Walter E. Doolittle, Indiana: Sterling Electric Com- 
pany, two per cent. 

The Chair: Who else? Anyone else subscribe to this 
guaranty fund? 

Mr. Tarte: Mr. Chairman, would there be any objection 
to telling us how near you have to the full guaranty there? 

The Chair: One-half, just one-half. Individual com- 
panies, you understand, gentlemen. This is expected to be 


by the individual companies or the state associations, as 
they see fit, eligible to guarantee this fund. 

James B. Hoge: How much is it? 
$15,000. 


The Chair: It is payable in two payments. 
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Whatever percentage is not raised from all sources by the 
association by other machinery you would be liable for any 
deficit. - é 

Mr. Critchfield: I want to say for Wisconsin, we are not 
making individual subscriptions because there are relative- 
ly few companies to stand it. We want to raise our guar- 
anty to five per cent. ; 

W. H. Crumb, Illinois: W. H. Crumb & Company will 
guarantee one per cent. 

Mr. Hoge, Ohio: The North Electric Company, of Cleve- 
land will guarantee three per cent. 

Mr. Woods, Nebraska: I will guarantee two per cent 
for Nebraska. 

The Chair: Mr. Woods guarantees two per cent for Ne- 
braska. Come right along now. Let’s have this finished up. 
Mr. Cheadle, Illinois: We will guarantee five per cent. 

W. H. Bryant, Alabama: Alabama has no association, 
but the Home Telephone Company, of Mobile, will guaran- 
tee one per cent. 

C. H. Baker, Pennsylvania: I represent one of the 
smaller operating companies in Pennsylvania, the Petroleum 
Telephone Company, of Oil City, and we will take one 
per cent. I think there are a whole lot of other small 
companies that are probably a little larger than we are that 
can do as well. 

Washington Hyde, Ohio: The Warren & Niles 
phone Company will guarantee one per cent. 

H. A. Douglass, Iowa: I wish to announce, in behalf of 
the state of Iowa, that we will guarantee five per cent. 

Mr. Stryker, New York: The Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Jamestown, New York, will guarantee one pe! 
cent. 

Mr. Harper, Alaabma: The People’s Telephone Com- 
pany, of Birmingham, Alabama, one per cent. 

W. Gilbert Thompson, Ohio: I am perhaps unauthorized 
by my company to obligate them for one per cent, but I 
will individually guarantee the payment to this fund of 
one per cent, and I will pay it myself if they don’t. 

Mr. Walker: Will you announce the amount that is now 
guaranteed ? 

Secretary Harney: Approximately 70 per cent. 

The Chair: About 70 per cent, gentlemen. 
thirty per cent. 

Mr. Schweer, Missouri: Mr. President, two of the largest 
companies in the state of Missouri have not been consu!ted 
and some of them are not here. I cannot definitely say, 
but I believe each one of them will give five per cent, which, 
at that rate, with your company, would make fifteen per 
cent. I think it will be all right and I think they will make 
that if you hold it open for tomorrow. 

The Chair: I think we can close it and get that after- 
wards. Let’s finish it up and that will be that much more. 

Mr. Critchfield: For the Consolidated Telephone Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, New York, two per cent. 

Mr. Hoge: I don’t think anyone is here to-day repre- 
senting the Twin-City Company, of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Moulton said to me last night, just before he 
left for his train, that his company was willing to do what 
was its pro rata share. and I have no doubt but what he will 
come in on that guaranty. Of course, I am not authorized 
to speak for him. 

Mr. Critchfield: Let us raise a hundred per cent here 
now and put it into shape. We can have the others for a 
surplus. 

Mr. Johnson, Ohio: Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany, two per cent. 

Mr. Tarte. Michigan: I understood that speeches were 
barred and I will not make a speech, but I don’t believe 
the supply house men and manufacturers ever had a better 
opportunity to advertise and do a good thing for Inde- 
pendent telephony than to get into the game now before 
the subscription is closed up. (Applause). 
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Mr. Ramsay: Mr. President, I am opposed to that. | 
am opposed to the supply houses giving anything. We, as 
Independent telephone operators of the United States of 
America, are able to pay all the deficiency of this associa- 
tion, and we don’t have to pay to go down and see the 
show, because we can go home and see our own show. For 
that reason I ain willing to give my part for our com- 
pany and we to pay our own bills and not have the supply 
houses pay then. 

Dwight E. Sapp, Ohio: The companies I represent will 
guarantee two per cent. 

T. S. Lane, Montana: On behalf of the Montana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, three per cent. 

J. S. Bellamy, Iowa: I want to say that lowa will add 
another five per cent, making ten in all. 

The Chair: Who else, now, gentlemen? One or two 
doubles like that and we will be finished with this work. 
It seems to me there are a lot of smaller men that ought to 
give us something, one or two per cent. 

Gustav Hirsch: In behalf of the Ideal Construction Com- 
pany, we will give one per cent. 

G. F. W. Gaunt, New Jersey: On behalf of the Peo- 
ple’s Rural, of New Jersey, we will pay one per cent. 

W. L. Lauvach, Ohio: On behalf of the Akron People’s 
Telephone Company, one per cent. 

Dr. J. I. Demers, Canada: National Telephone Com- 
pany, of Quebec, one per cetn. 

The Chair: Who else? Let us have a good liberal guar- 
anty fund. We lack four per cent, four per cent of the 
hundred. 

G. P. Thorpe, Ohio: The Clinton Telephone Company, 
of Clinton County, Ohio, so small that nobody knows it 
will guarantee one per cent. 

Charles West, Pennsylvania: The Interstate, of New 
Jersey, and the Consolidated, of Pennsylvania, will guar- 
antee the balance. 

F. A. Powell, California: California wishes to guarantee 
three per cent. 

The Chair: That is 103 per cent. Let us have the fund 
increased. Who else now wants to get in the bandwagon? 

J. G. Steinkamp, Ohio: On behalf of the New Allen 
County Telephone Company and the Sandusky Telephone 
Company, one per cent. 

J. J. Brown, Indiana: Consolidated Telephone Company 
of Danville, Indiana, one per cent. 

The Chair: Anyone else, gentlemen? Let 
tention until the discussion is closed—only a few more 
minutes. Let us have a few more subscriptions. There 
are certainly several here that want to do something for 
this guaranty fund. Gentlemen, it has been suggested that 
we refer the taking up of this guaranty fund to this com- 
mittee on ways and means, that they may receive further 
Is there any objection? Or perhaps some- 


us have at- 


subscriptions. 
one will make a motion. 

Mr. Thompson: I make that motion, Mr. President. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, it has been moved and seconded 
that future subscriptions be handled by the committee on 
ways and means and that it be made a special order to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock. Are you ready for the question? 

The motion was put and carried. 

G. F. Wanbacker, Illinois: Mr. Chairman, I want to in- 
troduce a resolution, and I am sure that you are all in 
favor of it. I know personally of one man that came 
to this convention hall yesterday who is notoriously allied 
with the Bell interests, that walked up to the desk and 
registered and took a badge and took a seat on the floor 
of this convention. I saw there two others that did the 
same thing. Now in times of war and in times of peace, 


when a spy of the enemy enters the ramparts, he is ar- 
rested as a spy and treated as a spy. 
I wish to offer reads as follows: 


The resolution that 


Trleplrongyr 


“Resolved, That any person who may be present upon 
the floor of this convention, who is allied with the Bell 
interests as a sub-licensee or otherwise, where such inter- 
ests are in opposition to Independent interests, be excluded 
from this convention hall.” 

I offer that resolution. 
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The Chair: Gentlemen, I don’t know that it is proper 
for the chair to say anything on this line just now, but 
| hope that you won’t raise that question just now, at least 
in that form. It goes too far. 

Mr. Wanbacker: Well, I offer this as a resolution, offer 
it to the resolutions committee. 

The Chair: Is there a second to the resolution? 

Mr. Norton: I move that it be laid upon the table. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Critchfield: No, Mr. Chairman, I move it be re- 
ferred to the resolutions committee. I think it ought to 
have some consideration at the proper time. I think it is 
right. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chair: You have heard the motion to refer the reso- 
lution to the committee on resolutions. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Schweer: I desire to announce that the executive 
committee of the Missouri association will meet at the New 
Southern at four o'clock. 

The Chair: The committee on ways and means desires 
the chair to announce that this subscription paper, this 
guaranty paper, will be signed after four o’clock. We ex- 
pect all these guarantys to be put down in writing, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Critchfield: At what place? 

Secretary Harney: New Southern Hotel, Room 210. 

The Chair: What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

A Member: Would it be possible to get different copies 
of this circulation paper so that the different states might 


geet a copy to circulate among the states: 
The Chair: It is getting near the time of adjournment. 
\ Member: How about the entertainment committee? 
Secretary Harney: They reported this morning. There 
will be a smoker in this room this evening, at which ladies 
will be welcome if you choose to bring them. There will 
be music and a good time generally. 
On motion the meeting then adjourned until Thursday, 
January 23, 1908, at 10:30 a. m. 


“ 





THURSDAY SESSION. 

The Chair: The convention will please come to order. 
The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones will pronounce the invoca- 
tion at this time. 

Rev. Jenkin Llovd Jones: For the radiance of this morn- 
ing we give thanks, Father; for the fellowship of this com- 
pany we would give devout thanks. Reveal to us the duty 
of comradeship. Reveal to us, Thy children, oh Father, 
the everlasting dignity of justice, the everspanning circle 
of brotherhood, the evergrowing benedictions that rest upon 
those who serve. We would remember, this morning, the 
toiling, struggling multitude, they who through weakness, 
darkness, ignorance and sin are groping towards the light, 
and we would remember, oh Father, that every revelation 
of science, every achievement of man, every triumph over 
Nature, every facilitv in the extension of mind and will, 
are given us from Thee, revelations of Thy providence, 
trusts put into our hands for benignant administration. 
Help these Thy children, oh Father, to become messengers 
of Thy gospel light and truth, servants of the people, co- 
workers with Thee, creators anew of the larger and ever- 
growing life of man which ushers in this kingdom of 
peace, justice and good will among men here and now, 
in this our earthly home, our place of heavenly privileges 
and possibilities. We pray that Thy peace may come to 
us that passeth understanding, the peace that ultimately 
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is to encircle the globe, silencing the outcries of war, teach- 
ing all Thy children to join in the anthems of love and co- 
operation. Amen. 

The Chair: The first order of business this morning wil 
be papers as selected. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Mr. Critchfield, Wisconsin: Mr. Chairman, may the reso- 
lutions committee at this time make a statement ? 

The Chair: Yes, we will hear it, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Critchfield: The gentlemen who suggested the ap- 
pointment of a resolutions committee, not having any reso- 
lutions in mind to offer or anything which seemed to re- 
quire resolutions, and there being but one suggestion made 
to the committee which seemed to require the action of the 
convention, we make no report except this oral one. The 
gentlemen from Canada asked that some action by this 
association be taken with reference to the reported pur- 
chase by the government of Manitoba of the Bell telephone 
lines in that province, and their purpose to co-operate with 
Bell lines and use the Bell apparatus. They make the state- 
ment that they are informed that this is correct. That 
statement, however, is questioned, it being reported very) 
recently that the authorities of the dominion or the Province 
of Manitoba are willing to co-operate with the Independents 
and to buy their materials and apparatus in the open mar- 
ket. They also stated, our Canadian friends, that the gov- 
ernment of Manitoba is a member of this association. If 
so, under the constitution this matter should have atten- 
tion. The committee suggests that the incoming president 
be instructed to ascertain the facts both as to existing con- 
ditions and future purpose and to take such action under 


the facts so ascertained as the constitution of this asso- 
ciation may warrant. 
The Chair: I suppose there is no action necessary. 


Gentlemen, will you accept this as the report of the reso- 
lutions committee? If there is no objection it will so stand. 
Now, gentlemen, on the back of the programme on the last 
two pages you will find a list of the papers. What is your 
pleasure? Mr. Shoemaker, of Iowa, are you ready to read 
your paper? 

James H. Shoemaker, Iowa: If they wish to hear it. 

The Chair: Well, if no one else suggests anything, I will 
call on you for your paper, Mr. Shoemaker, to start the 
matter. If there is no objection, we will hear from Mr. 
Shoemaker, of Iowa, on “The Business End of the Busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Shoemaker then read a paper which will be printed in 
a future issue. 

The Chair: We have a special order for 11 o'clock. 
It is past that hour now. Before we proceed with that 
business we will have a report from the attorney as to 
the standing of our incorporation papers. We will hear 
from Mr. Clawson a report of the standing of our incor- 
poration papers. 

Mr. Clawson, Indiana: Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
that the papers were filed with Mr. Rose, the secretary of 
state, at Springfield, and were duly returned and filed in 
Cook county, Illinois, and the International Independent 
Telephone Association is to-day an established and, I trust, 
a long lasting fact. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, let us have attention. Be as 
quiet as possible. For your information, under the organi- 
zation plan of the association, each of the state presidents 
becomes a trustee of the organization. I presume the in- 
coming president will want to call a meeting some time 
this afternoon of the advisory board, which is made up of 
the presidents of the different state associations. 

We are ready to proceed with the special order of busi- 
ness. That, as I understand, is a report by the ways and 
means committee as to the standing of the guaranty fund. 
Is Mr. Brailey in the house? Let us have order now while 
the report is being made. 


Mr. Brailey, Ohio: Mr. President and gentlemen: The 
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guaranty fund is up to 108 per cent. (Applause.) That 
amount should be made up to 150 per cent, not that we 
want to guarantee more than the $15,000, but that all oper- 
ating companies and all interested in the success of this 
association should become parties to this guaranty fund. 
Kveryone interested, everyone depending upon the success 
of this movement should have an interest in this guaranty 
fund. If we make it 150 per cent proportionately it will 
make each guaranty that much less, and, Mr. President, 
[ think that we could take the matter up again now to give 
others a chance to subscribe to this fund who were not 
here yesterday morning, so that all companies could become 
interested and be a part of this guaranty fund. I am author- 
ized by Mr. Kohler, of the Detroit Company to add five 
per cent to the fund for Detroit. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, are there any others that wish 
to sign this guaranty fund? Will the secretary please read 
the guaranty ? 

Secretary Harney: “The International Independent Tele- 
phone Association proposes to raise a total fund of $15,000 
from all sources, and to make up any deficiency which 
may arise in said fund, the undersigned companies and indi- 
viduals guarantee and pledge to pay into the association 
the per cent of deficiency set opposite our respective names ; 
said amount to be paid in two installments, on June 30 and 
December 31, 1908.” 

That is only in case there is a deficit in the $15,000 fund. 
If the amount raised from all sources amounts to $15,000 
or more, you have obligated yourselves to pay nothing. 
If half of it is raised the entire amount of obligations will 
be for $7,500, prorated according to the percentage that 
each one subscribed and so on down. 

The Chair: Now, gentlemen, is there anyone who wishes 
to add his name to the guaranty? We hope to bring that 
up to at least 150 per cent. 

Mr. Brailey: Read the names of the ones 
guaranteed and the percentages. 

Secretary Harney: (Reads) 

John H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y., 1 per cent; Frank 
H. Woods, Nebraska, 2 per cent; Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., by E. B. Fisher, 5 per cent; 
Montana Independent Telephone Company, Butte, Mon- 
tana, by T. S. Lane, 3 per cent; Theodore Gary, Macon, 
Missouri, 5 per cent; G. W. F. Gaunt, Mullica Hill, N. J., 
1 per cent; G. P. Thorpe, Wilmington, Ohio, 1 per cent; 
Warren & Niles Telephone Company, Warren, Ohio, by 
Washington Hyde, president, 1 per cent; Sapp & Beam, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, 2 per cent; Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association, by Frank L. Beam, president, 5 per 
cent; Columbus Citizens Telephone Company, by G. R. 
Johnson, general manager, 2 per cent; Hamilton Home 
Telephone Company, and Valley Home Telephone Com- 
pany, by W. Gilbert Thompson, I per cent; James F. 
Brailey, Jr. for the companies he represents, 10 per cent; 
Akron Peoples Telephone Company, Akron, Ohio, by W. 
F. Laubach, general manager, I per cent; W. H. Bryant, 
general manager Home Telephone Company, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, I per cent; National Telephone Company, by Dr. J. 
F. Demers, Levis, Quebec, 1 per cent; Keystone Telephone 
Company, N. T. Folwell, president, 5 per cent; Interstate 
Telephone Company of New Jersey, Consolidated Tele- 
phone Companies of Pennsylvania, by Charles West, 4 per 
cent; American Union Telephone Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 5 per cent; Indiana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana, by Charles S. Norton, secretary- 
treasurer, 5 per cent; Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, by C. B. Cheadle, secretary, 5 per cent; Kentucky 
Independent Telephone Association, by L. G. Parker, for 
Central Home Telephone Company, 5 per cent; Wisconsin 
Independent Telephone Association, H. D. Critchfield, 


who have 


president, 5 per cent; West Virginia Western Telephone 
Company, by A. C. Davis, general manager, 5 per cent; 
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W. H. Crumb & Company, Chicago, 1 per cent; Sterling 
Electric Company, Lafayette, Indiana, by Walter E. Doo- 
little, 2 per cent; North Electric Company, by James B. 
Hoge, vice president, 3 per cent; Ideal Construction Com- 
pany, by Gustav Hirsch, vice president, 1 per cent; W. B. 
Harper, for Peoples Home Telephone Company, birming- 
ham, Alabama, 1 per cent; George W. Bryant Home Tele- 
phone Company, Mobile, Alabama, 1 per cent; Petroleum 
Telephone Company, Oil City, Pa., 1 per cent; lowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, by Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Doug- 
lass and Mr. Holdoegel, 10 per cent; Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company of Buffalo, by H. D. Critchfield, 2 per 
cent ; California Association, by F. A. Powell, I per cent; 
J. J. Brown, manager Consolidated Telephone Company, 
Danville, Illinois, I per cent. 

The Chair: If there have any names been omitted, kindly 
call the attention of the secretary to them. Now, gentle- 
men, are there any others that wish to sign this guaranty 
fund? 

H. C. Todd, Missouri: Hanamo Telephone Company, of 
Marysville, Missouri, one per cent. 

Theodore Thorward, Indiana: South 
phone Company, one per cent. 

Mr. Glass, Illinois: George H. 
per cent. 

C. D. Knoefel, Indiana: Louisville and 
Home Telephone Company, five per cent. 

Mr. Schweer, Missouri: Missouri Union Telephone Com- 
pany, one per cent. 

Mr. Lindemuth, Indiana: 
Company, one per cent. 

The Chair: Any other gentlemen? Let us get along with 
this. We have a great deal of business to transact yet. Gen- 
tlemen, if there are no others, we will have to pass the or- 
der of business. 

Secretary Harney: Will the gentlemen who subscribed, 
kindly step up here and sign? It will save a great deal of 
work on the secretary's part, if you don’t mind. 

The Chair: Any others now, gentlemen? Gentlemen, let 
us have order, and if there is no objection, we will hear 
from George W. F. Gaunt, on “Why the National Grange 
favors Competition.” 


Bend Home Tele- 
Glass & Company, one 


New Albany 


Richmond Home Telephone 


Mr. Gaunt, New Jersey: Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
convention: I come here representing a great national farmers 
organization. We have gone on record at two successive annual 


sessions by passing resolutions endorsing the Independent tele- 
phone movement. (Applause.) We represent an organization of 
over 1,000,000 members, scattered all over this broad land, who have 
for their object the improvement of the social conditions of farm 
life. We recognize full well the importance of the Independent 
telephone in the home of every American farmer. We have gonc 
on record in favor of these matters because, sir, we were never 
able to get any recognition from the telephone company who 
monopolized the business previous to the Independent telephone 
movement. We look upon this, sir, as one of the means whereby 


the American farmer can come in closer touch with other classes 
of industry. We believe that the American farm home is the 
ideal place for a home, and we are here to co-operate and to 


extend to this meeting our fraternal greetings, and to pledge to 
you gentlemen our earnest support in bringing about a more mutual 
understanding between the American farmer and those engaged in 
the telephone business, or in any other legitimate enterprise. We 
believe in telephone competition, because, sir, it will enable us to 
have installed in our homes the means whereby we can come 1n 
closer contact with you and with our city friends. We are anxious 
to do all that we can to promote the Independent telephone move 
ment, and we have, as I said before, pledged our hearty co-opera 
tion. and I believe that this convention, with the movement that 
has been started yesterday, will be an organization that will ad- 
vance the Independent telephone movement. We believe, sir, that 
it is absolutely necessary for us to be thoroughly organized so that 
we may meet the enemy on a common ground. We believe they 
have been so thoroughly organized that with us scattering as we 
have been, we have been working at a disadvantage. 

My friend who just read the paper struck the keynote, that 
we as farmers are needing this service because it is absolutely 
necessary for us to be in touch with others. I realize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is a great amount of business to be done here this 
morning, and I feel that it would not be just for me to inflict on 
you at this time any extended remarks. I am glad to have this 
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opportunity, after coming from the Atlantic coast, to meet those 
who are engaged in this work. From the rockbound coast of 
Maine to the Pacific strand, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
we are all working for one common cause, that is to advance the 
movement of Independent telephony. I will not detain you longer, 
and | thank you for this opportunity of saying a few words on 
behalf of the great national farmers’ organization. | thank you. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, what is your next pleasure? The 
order of business is, papers and addresses. What is your 
next pleasure, gentlemen ? 

C. Ek. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Michigan, read the following 
paper on “The Joint Occupancy of Poles”: 

The rapid development of the telephone business during the 
past few years, the increased use of electricity for lighting and 
power purposes, the building of electric railways—in fact, the en- 
tire development of electricity, has called for the use of so many 
poles that it has done its full share toward the unfortunate and 
inexcusable destruction of our forests that we are already suffering 
from in a great many localities. A forest of live trees is a beauti- 
ful thing, but transformed to dead sticks and transplanted to city 
streets it becomes an abomination and an eyesore. 

American cities are at last taking steps toward the “city beauti- 
ful” as well as the “city useful” and such things as billboards, 
vacant Jots filled with rubbish, old rookeries, four or five lines of 
poles, etc., are being warred upon in almost every city in the 
Union. Many a city has an ordinance placing certain streets in 
what are known as “underground districts,” simply because the 
companies having poles in these districts have insisted upon hav- 
ing pole lines of their own where joint occupancy of the poles 
could have been made without any great expense, with better 
protection to employes, the public and service, and with a large 
saving over the expense of moving to other streets or placing 
wires underground. As a matter of policy, as well as economy, 
it would be wise to figure on joint occupancy when setting new 
poles in city streets, and one of the most important things to figure 
on is the code of rules and regulations under which this joint 
occupancy will be made. Wires used for city police and fire alarm 
purposes, wires of other telephone companies or any other low 
voltage signaling purposes do not require any special set of rules, 
and can be eliminated from further discussion except as to pro- 
visions regarding their proportionate share of the maintenance of 
the pole line lead. 

Regarding extremely high voltage currents, such as a primary 
circuit of light and power companies, it would seem wise not only 
to refrain from occupying the same poles with them, but also to 
refrain as much as possible from being on the same highway. 
When, however, this cannot be done their wires should be at least 
fifteen feet above the telephone wires and guarded in such a way 
that should they break they cannot come in contact with them. 
This can only be regulated by state or municipal laws, and is 
something that should be taken care of with as little delay as 
possible. 

It seems safer to have electric light wires on our poles under 
proper restrictions than it is to have them on the same side of the 
street in line with us and on shorter poles; under this last condi- 
tion their wires lay up against our poles, making it very unsafe for 
our employes and in wet weather interfering seriously with the 
service. 

I am of the opinion that joint occupancy of poles in cities 
should be made under the supervision of some city commission or 
department and that the rules governing the joint occupancy of 
poles should be part of a city ordinance, thereby compelling all 
work to be done in a proper manner. These rules should be some 
what along the following lines: 

Where one company is already occupying a certain street and 
another company desires to string wires along the same street. 
and it is decided that both companies shall be on one set of poles, 
the new-comers should stand all expense occasioned by placing 
their wires on the poles already set or by placing new poles, if 
they are found necessary, and transferring the wires of the original 
occupant to the new poles. 

When it is possible to do so, the high tension wires to be placed 
at the top of the pole; there is generally a smaller number of 
these wires, they are larger than the telephone wires and on that 
account there is not as much danger of their breaking down. 

The wires on the lower cross arm of the company occupying 
the top of the pole should be at least eight feet higher than the 
wires of the other company; guard wires of some kind should be 
placed below them so that when they fall the probability of their 
dropping on the other wires will be reduced to a minimum. 

If the electric light wires are lower than the telephone wires 
the pole pins should be left vacant so that men going up and dowr 
the poles are not in any danger of touching them. 

Provision should be made so that each company shall bear the 
expense of maintaining its own wires, cross arms, cables, fixtures. 
etc., but the maintenance of the poles, including replacements, mov- 
ing when found necessary, etc., should be borne by each company 
in proportion to number of cross arms that they have on the poles. 

The following agreement has been drawn up by the writer for 
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the use of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and while crude and undoubtedly lacking in many particulars, it 
he iS filled the bill very satisfactorily so far: 


“THIS AGREEMENT entered into this.. <GaV O8s sss , 100... 
by 2A BDOCWEER. 665: ccwcsesesesoices : "party, of the first part; 
CME a peace mls vase aa party “of the second part; 

WirtnessetTH, That whereas first party is now owner of a line 
of poles on. Perr. sre ee Peer eer , and 
whereas second party desires to set a line of poles ae 
Street, $fot....... Ser ree eee . Street, TO ia accetetn acai 
Ee eee re : and at the same time not increase the number 
of poles on said street; IT IS THEREFORE AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 


1st. Second party will put in suitable poles of sufficient length 
and size so that second party can and will place its wires, cross 
arms and other fixtures on the upper part of said poles, and first 
party can place its wires, cables, cross arms and other fixtures on 
said poles and not be compelled to place same any nearer to the 
ground than they are now and still leave a distance of eight feet 
between the wires or cables of second party on its lower cross 
arm and the wires or cables of first party on its upper cross arm. 

2nd. Second party to furnish and set new poles and removed 
old poles without expense to first party; first party’s interest in 
old poles to revert to second party when this is done. 

3rd. All expense of transferring first party’s wires, cables and 
other fixtures to new poles, including labor, material and super- 
vision, to be paid for by second party; and where first party is 
compelled to use new material for making the transfer the old 
material thus replaced becomes the property of second party. 

4th. Said new poles when set shall be the property of both 
parties hereto, and shall be maintained at the common expense of 


each of the parties in equal shares, except that each party shall 
maintain its own cross arms, wires, cables and other fixtures. 
sth. It is further agreed that ‘neither party shall remove or 


attempt to remove said poles from the position in which they are 
to be set without the consent of the other, and that neither party 
shall interfere wth the wires, cables, cross arms, and other fixtures 
of the other. 

In wanese whereof the parties hereto have hereunto affixed 
their hands this day and year first above written by their properly 
conmieaned: officers so to do. 

You will notice that this agreement covers cases where the 
telephone company is the first occupant, but with slight changes 
it can readily be made to cover cases of the opposite kind. 

Before closing, I wish to urge upon you the importance of 
some definite and concerted action regarding the construction of 
vires carrying extremely high tension currents when these wires 
are on the same highways with the wires of telephone companies. 


Charles West, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, president of 

the Pennsylvania State Association, read a paper on: 
WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 

When looking backward over the past few years, during which 
Independent telephone companies have been growing and flourish- 
ing all over these great states, and realizing the enormous amount 
of money that has been spent in constructing and finishing the most 
magnificent plants that mark the milestones of progress in this- most 
wonderful proposition of public utility, the average man stands in 
amazement and says to himself, “Where has all the money come 
from?” 

When I was requested to prepare a paper on the subject, “Where 
Does the Money Come From?” by the committee in charge of the 
convention, I scarcely knew where to begin, as I must confess that 
at first blush it seemed a hard proposition to know where it does 
come from. I am sure that there are many other operating men 
who have often wondered where it was to come from at many times 
in their career, but the most wonderful fact is that it most always 
has come. 

At the last annual meeting, held in June, 1907, I was looking over 
the convention and I saw seattered through the audience, giving 
their time and earnest attention to the deliberations, men learned in 
the law, men of finance, bankers, and in fact persons in all walks 
of life, engaged in avocz ations not connected with the telephone 
business, but who have given of their wealth to help in the up- 
building of this great and wonderful industry, and then I knew 
“Where the money came from.” 

From the earliest inception of the Independent telephone indus- 
try it has had a peculiar fascination for men in occupations far 
removed from telephony or from electrical matters of any kind, 
and I am of the opinion that judging from the class of people that 
we are constantly getting interested, this condition still exists. 

In an assemblage of this character I do not need to reiterate 
the struggles of the pioneers in this industry; suffice it to say 
that there is no doubt that the efforts of the monopolistic com- 
pany had a great deal to do with interesting capital and bringing 
funds to carry on the necessary work. The public spirited members 
of the various communities came forward and risked their for- 
tunes to help foster the cause and, as we know, were very vital 
factors in bringing about the success of this great industrial en- 
terprise in which an entire nation has shared. 

So it is today. Look where we will in all parts of the country, 
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we find Independent telephone companies forging steadily onward, 
extending their lines, increasing their subscribers, and enlarging 
their facilities for carrying on a lucrative and conservative busi- 
ness. Where does the money come from that is necessary to carry 
on this work? We have no large central organization or parent 
company to hand out the money as we need it, and, incidentally, 
to own us body and soul. No! we go direct to the people. The 
man of moderate means, the storekeeper, the mechanic, the banker 
and business man, have provided the means to blaze the way over 
which we have trod. We have appealed to them not in vain; they 
have been glad to foster a proposition that would take them from 
under the iron heel and mailed fist of monopoly. I believe that 
when the public first started to subscribe money to help build In- 
dependent plants they did it with this end in view, but they have 
reaped their reward and found that the industry they helped along, 
because it was going to help them, has returned them an abundant 
harvest in the shape of interest on their investment, not to speak 
of lower rates and better service than they could secure in days 
gone by. 

So true is this that today the public are buying our securities 
for their value as an investment and not from philanthropic mo- 
tives. The security buyers of today “want to be shown” and we 
must take them into our confidence and show them fairly and 
frankly what we are making and doing, and when this is done we 
stand firmly entrenched with public opinion behind us which is so 
necessary to success. There is no one clique or body of men, and 
no city in the country big enough to finance the Independent tele- 
phone business. We must get the money from the locally interested 
people. 

There are sound economical business reasons for the investment 
in telephone securities that is constantly going on, because tele- 
phone securities are a desirable form of investment. Telephones 
are now as necessary to the business world as any other form of 
public utility, and nothing has been invented to take their place. It 
is a growing business and during hard times does not show to 
any extent a falling off. This is true of large cities and small 
towns, and there is no apparent reason for any change in these con- 
ditions. 

If we stop for a moment and investigate existing conditions, we 
need not wonder why we have received the necessary money for 
building our plants. There is nothing in the industrial history of 
this country to compare with the growth of this industry. Only a 
few years ago it had no existence, yet today it represents over 
three hundred millions of invested capital with nearly four millions 
of subscribers. I quote from Mr. Paul Latzke’s book: ‘What then 
is there behind this movement, that. it should have pushed on and 
on? The answer is simple. It represents the crystallization on a 
commercial basis of the people’s protest aganst extortion. and unfair 
treatment. It embodies in business the spirit of American inde- 
pendence.” We know how true this is and the best illustration that 
I know of to prove it is the fact as before stated that the enormous 
sum of three hundred millions of money has been provided. 

What has been done in the past can be done now and in the 
future, and, provided that we give consistent, fair treatment to our 
subscribers, a good return on the money intrusted to our care, care- 
ful and conservative in the investment of it, I know that we can go 
to our friends, the people, for more money such as our needs re- 
quire, and get it. Therefore we do not need to worry over the 
question of “Where will the money come from?” because I am sure 
it will come from the same sources it has come from in the past. 

A. J. Uhlrich, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, read an in- 
teresting paper on the subject: 

TRAFFIC MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

In thinking over what subject on traffic matters would most 
likely be of general interest, and especially so to those who have 
direct charge of the traffic, the thought came to me, “Why not 
take advantage of this opportunity (in view of the fact that there 
are a great many traffic managers present) to suggest having or- 
ganizations made up of traffic managers alone, known as “Traffic 
Managers’ Associations ?” 

The need of such associations has no doubt suggested itself to 
a number of traffic men before this, but “died a-borning,” as it 
were, and nothing came of it. True, there are at present traffic 
associations, but these associations do not take up traffic matters 
from a traffic manager’s point of view, but act principally as a 
clearing house for the various companies doing business with one 
another as to the amount of long distance business handled in and 
out of their territories. 

[ am of the opinion that much good could be accomplished if the 
trafic managers of all companies having a traffic agreement be- 
tween them could get together, say twice a year, or more, if it is 
thought necessary, where traffic matters concerning all could be 
taken up and discussed, and those that were thought feasible adopted 
by all companies concerned. It would be ideal if a set of traffic 
rules and regulations could be made up that would meet the re- 
quirements of all the Independent telephone companies, but as 
there are many reasons why such a set of rules and regulations 
could not be adopted by all companies as a whole, on account of 
local conditions that have to be met, nevertheless, there are quite 
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a number of rules and regulations—especially those pertaining 
strictly to the handling of the work—which could be made uniform 
a set of phrases to be used by 


for all companies, for example, 

the operators in answering and handling calls could be made up, 
so that they would be the same in all companies. As it is at 
present, each traffic manager compiles a set of phrases that he 
thinks necessary, with the result that if these various sets of 
phrases were to be compared one would find a great difference of 
opinion, making it a matter of doubt as to just what phrases it 


would be best to adopt in order to get the quickest and best re- 


sults. 

or instance, when an operator answers a call, should she 
answer by saying “Number, please?” or just the single word 
“Number?” Some traffic managers are of the opinion that “Num- 
ber, please?” is the more correct and courteous; others think it is 
not necessary; others think it is not necessary to add the word 
“please,” that the single word “Number?” said in a pleasant, busi- 
nesslike way, accomplishes the best results. 

The writer of this paper was interviewed some time ago by a 
reporter, who stated that one of the big telephone companies had 
just issued a new set of rules in which they insisted upon the op- 


answering calls) using the phrase “Number, please?” 
what phrases we used. When I told him that we 
“Number?” which the operators were instructed 
inquiry, he asked me if we gained any particular 
aperating standpoint by omitting the word 
“please,” and I advised him that we gained considerable time in the 
aggregate, of which the subscribers got the direct benefit. When 
this interview was published I was criticised by some for what was 


erators (when 
and ,asked me 
answered by saying 
to say in a tone of 
advantage from an 


thought to be a lack of courtesy to the subscribers, whereas others 
thought the ruling a good one. As a matter of fact this rule of 
just saying “Number?” instead of “Number, please?” had been in 
effect about two years prior to the time I was interviewed, and 
was inaugurated, first, because we would gain considerable time, 
which (as before stated) the subscribers would get the benefit of; 
second, if the operators said the word “Number?” in a pleasant 
tone of inquiry and businesslike way, our subscribers would not 
have any reason to find fault with us as to discourtesy; and, finally, 
during rush hours the phrase “Number, please?” would degenerate 
into “Num,” or “Num’er ’lease,” and the like. As we have not 
as yet received a single complaint from our subscribers as to dis- 
courtesy on account of the operators not — “please” when 
answering their calls, we feel justified in the belief that the change 
was a good one. 

Matters of this kind could be discussed at the traffic managers’ 
meetings, as the one instance cited is only one of many that come 
up from time to time, as no doubt every traffic manager has had 
experience of a similar nature. . 

Then, again, the manner of handling long distance work could 
be gone over, and a standard code system adopted, so that the 
reporting and checking of calls from one company to another 
would be the same. In the handling of long distance work, op 
erators are more or less handicapped when a call has to be sent 
through to two or more companies’ territories in order to reach 
the party wanted, if each company concerned has a different code 
system and manner of handling such calls. It must, therefore, be 
self-evident that a uniform code system and method of handling 
this part of the work is a necessity, in order to get the best re 


worked out for the good 


sults. These matters, I think, could be 
where suggestions and 


of all, by having traffic managers’ meetings, 
ideas could be exchanged. 

Each local organization could then elect one or more members, 
“traffic committee,” who would 


these members to be known as a 
meet once a year at the annual convention and formulate rules 
and regulations, which they think could be adopted by all the In 


dependent companies. Then again, it would, by having these meet- 
ings in the different cities that are operated by the companies in- 
give the traffic managers an opportunity to visit these ex- 


terested, . 
how each company handles that part of the work 


changes and see 
in which he is mostly interested. 

I believe by doing this we will have taken a step in 
direction for the improvement of the service, not only for 
company individually, but for all Independent companies, for, after 
all, the company that gives the best service to the public is the 
one that it going to be patronized by the public, and if this condi 
(and I 


right 
each 


the 


tion can be helped along by traffic managers’ associations 
believe it can) let us by all means get together and, as the saying 
goes, “Do it now.” 

W. H. Caman, of Beatrice, Nebraska, read a paper to the 


convention on the subject: 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING BOOSTING THE SHIELD. 
All will agree that it pays to advertise but all have not applied 
this. reasoning to the telephone business. The application of the 
different methods of advertising will depend largely upon the local 
the goods you want to deliver. Competition, and 
also affects the kind of advertising to be used to 
Quality of service, whether good or bad, 
‘effort made to get the results desired. 


sufficient incentive in most instances to 


condition and 


the nature of it, 
produce the best results. 
will 
Low 


retard any 
are a 


or 
alone 


assist 
rates 
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‘ate a demand for telephone service, yet there must be a deter- 
ot ser Ha on the part of the company ‘that furnishes it to give an 
ever lending ear to the demand for better service; in other words, 
deliver the goods continuously, then advertise the fact that you 
have something to sell, something the people should have, some- 
thing that they need and cannot do without. An appetite, or de- 
sire if you please, for telephone service is a growirig one, not yet 
telephone 


satisfied. Before the inauguration of the Independent 
service the old regime did very little to create or-satisfy an appe- 
tite of this nature. It did not advertise. What was the use? 


There was only one end of the road and all trains ran its way. 

Did you ever compare the general appearance of stores that do 
not advertise with those that do? If not, do so at your earliest op- 
portunity. Both kinds may be successful, one pre-eminently sv. 
You may contend that the natural growth of your plant far ex- 
ceeds your ability to keep pace with the demand for service. “Why 
advertise, we have more business now than we can handle?” Is 
such a statement literally true? Is it not a fact that while your 
plant is growing rapidly, so far as sub-station units are concerned, 
you are overlooking an opportunity to allow these self same units 
assist you in providing more revenue through extension tele 
phones, bells, inter-communicating and private branch exchanges? 
[Is it not worth while to glance in at the by-products of an ex- 
change, and create an animated appetite for the greater convent 
ences of telephone service, wherein larger earning power, with less 
proportionate investment, is the rule? In the whirlwind of the 
first two or three years of uninterrupted progress we are apt to 
attribute our success to individual effort and become so fixed in 
our eagerness to excel in number of units and the possibilities of 
routing the enemy that we sight of the by-products, neglect 
long distance extensions, until we are confronted with a demand 
for service that is not confined to the city or county. We then 
realize that we have a real competitor who has picked the plums 
from the tree and is grinding his ax for the second growth timber 

“T like your local service pretty well, but you have no long dis 
service that I can use,” is often heard in many localities 
likely your subscriber is not aware that you and your 

have spent thousands of dollars: increasing and enlarging 
facilities for this class of service, since he last used it. Per- 

haps your modesty, pride or ignorance has prevented you from 
making further than a passing announcement that the X. Y. Z 
Company has just completed a new No. 10 copper circuit to Wire- 
ville. You stop there, expecting all telephone users 


to 


lose 


tance 
Very 
ciates 


your 


asso- 


to fix the an- 
nouncement permanently in their minds and turn all long distance 


business to Wireville your way. You “wake up” several months 
(or years) later and find that the other fellow has been doing 
business at the old stand and is skimming the cream off yout 
milk pans. “There is a way to “come out of it’”—advertise. Use 
the newspaper. your directory, your speech. Strive by publicity 
to make your own enthusiasm contagious. Contract by the yeat 
with the newspapers that circulate best in the territory you are 
endeavoring to serve. Do not allow your personal or political 
prejudices to prevent your selecting the right mediums. Circula- 
tion counts. The money of your enemy is just as good as that of 
vour friend (sometimes better, because you get it). “Tell the 
readers of these publications that you are in all branches of the 


Let the crank know that there are hundreds 
intelligent people that you are trying to 
grape vine but has all the ear marks 
of an up-to-date institution. Tell your story briefly but frankly. 
Change it often. Brag not or boast. Be proud, but humble; 
optimistic, vet sincere. Advertisements should tell of the merits 
of vour plant, not the demerits of your competitors. 

The telephone directory shoud contain nothing that would de- 
tract attention away from the purpose for which it is intended, 
that is, to impart telephone information to all patrons. Do not 
let it be used as a dumping ground for a lot of stereotyped ads. 
Depart from the old ways and keep out of 
to advertise your own business. It 
the best medium of advertising, 
guaranteed circulation. Your subscriber enjoys being 
a patron to a successful concern and, if your directory reflects 
success and ambition, your subscriber becomes the best solicitor 
obtainable—a satisfied customer. 

It is not absolutely necessary to be original, but keen observation 
is indispensable. Concluding, the essence of practical advertising 
is to attract the attention to something of merit, both with regard 
to quality and price, either or both. It is the custom to use a 


symbol or design that will identify the goods irrespective of local- 
has 


telephone business. 
or thousands of other 
serve, that your line is not a 


other concerns. 
ruts. Use your directory 
Next to newspapers, it is 


for 
the 
pavs. 
and has a 


itv. The International Independent Telephone Association 
adopted both symbol and design in the use of the shield. The 
opportunities for displaying the shield are manifold. If you can- 


not find a place for it, create one. Let the shield serve as a guide 
to every one, and be symbolic of life, libertv, eternal content and 
— to all who use Independent Telephones. Boost the shield. 


Tohnson, of Columbus, Ohio, read an interesting 
Pontes on the subject “Telephone Directories,” which was in 


full as follows 
A telephone company comes into close personal contact daily 
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with all its subscribers through the operators and through the 
directory. If an automatic plant, then the points of contact are 
the machinery and the directory. If it is worth while to have 
operators prompt, polite and obliging, or machinery which works 
simply, smoothly, and surely, then it would seem worth while to 
have the directory clean, legible, and attractive. Observe that 
the telephone company gets incidentally in publication and dis- 
tribution what other issuers of, say, catalogues believe worth large 
expenditures. I will deal with this subject from my experience 
with two kinds of directories—that for the city of Columbus, with 
11,000 telephones, and that for fourteen exchanges in Franklin 
county with 2,700. 

To take first the mechanical features of the Columbus di- 
rectory: We use a first-rate paper known as sized and super- 
calendered book paper; the 8-point type is set by linotype straight 
across the page, i. e., without lining up the classification or the 
address. The printer some years ago provided his machine with 
a special matrix for a particular bold and legible figure for the 
telephone numbers. Formerly we put two leads between the lines, 
but the latest issue has been cut to one lead, which reduces the 
book, with considerably more matter, from 356 to 324 pages. With 
a double lead on a full page of 9 by 6 inches, there were forty-five 
lines; now with the single lead, fifty-five. With the heavy type 
and good paper this change means little or no sacrifice of legi- 
bility. Our books are stapled, there being no machine in Colum- 
bus for sewing. We should prefer a sewed book, it were ob- 
tainable at a reasonable price, because of the convenience to the 
user of having the pages lie flat at opening. Our cover is of the 
best stock, known as “Princess antique,” of a bottle green color 
that soils very little from handling. ‘This cover bears no print save 
the company’s name within the Independent shield in an outline 
of the automatic telephone dial. The corners of the book are 
rounded, which tends to prevent their curling up. The printer 
supplies a string, not a wire, for hanging. We have heretofore 
bound permanently in good cloth binding, costing from twenty 
to thirty-five cents, one hundred or more books for use at pay 
stations, branch exchanges, and by heavy = generally. Lately 
we have designed a removable binder for the same purpose, which 
costs us a little more money, but which ed to outlast several 
editions of the directory. 

Next the contents of the directory: The alphabetical list allows one 
line for each main line telephone, with no duplications or extra entries 
except for certain telephones of general public interest, like that of 
the fire department, and with the one other exception of sufficient 
space to list the stations of private branch exchanges. Our lines have 
space for about sixty to sixty-five letters and spaces, besides the 
number. Abbreviation is sometimes necessary to get all the matter 
desired on one line, but this rule has seldom created any real dis- 
satisfaction. The classified list has two columns to the page. It 
contains names and numbers, not addresses, but in some instances 
a distinction between the different telephones of the same subscriber 
is briefly expressed, as in the words “office” and “factory” or 
“wholesale” and “retail.”” One business listing is given for each 
main line telephone. We provide a numerical list with six letters 
after each number to give reference to the alphabetical list. In 
most cases the name desired can be recognized from the first six 
letters. This numerical list is not of constant utility, but it is of 
advantage sufficiently often, we believe, to bring about a good feel- 
ing toward the company that furnishes it and to justify the expense. 
It relieves some burden at the information desk. It is the practice 
to include certain special lists and to vary these in different direc- 
tories so as to get their size and importance before the public with- 
out making any one book too bulky. Such are the lists of suburban 
exchange subscribers, Columbus rural line subscribers, private 
branch exchange, and the pay station list. We have been rather 
liberal in allotting space to information, rules and suggestions with 
reference to the use of the service, and to advertising matter relat- 
ing to the different classes of telephone service and to the com- 
pany’s progress and plans. Besides the advertising space given to 
the public we have utilized much of our own advertising spaces. 
For example, we have mentioned in display space many items re- 
lating to the advantage of telephone and personal communication ; 
the uses of the information bureau; tests and reports of trouble; 
telephone courtesies and particularly, in display, the courtesies of 
answering by name, of initial identification of the calling party, ot 
brevity; the uses, extensions and plans of the long distance com- 
pany ; the convenience, utility and cheapness of extension telephones, 
and booths, 


private branch exchanges, telephone __ brackets 

description of special automatic private branch exchanges 
and interior systems; the utility of extra trunk lines; 
the party line service, the rural line service; the uses 


of telephones for shopping with department stores, for transmit- 
ting fire alarms, for newspaper advertisements and theatre tickets ; 
the uses of the directory for extra name service and advertising ; 
and so on in accordance with the available space, seeking to obtain 
variety enough in display and expression, without departing from 
attractiveness and dignity, to get the special matter read. 

If a full schedule of rates and a standard contract form are 
kept in the directory, then inquirers and violators of contract pro- 
hibitions can be referred to their own books. In the county direc- 


tory we make a point of showing some simple magneto trouble 
tests. This time I have given the subscribers’ post office addresses. 

The printer’s bill for the latest Columbus directory, with 12,500 
copies, was $2,160, an average of about 17.25 cents. The extra 
clerical work in compilation was about $100. The advertising and 
soliciting expense for extra name service and advertisements was 
about $125. The distribution of 10,000, at 21% cents, was $225 The 
sale valine ‘of the old directories pays the cost of bringing them in. 
The total cost therefore was about $2,610, The income from ad- 
vertising was $675 for the issue; one-half year’s income from extra 
name service is $7,025. Thus, it may be said that the net cost of the 
book, without taking in account any general expense, was $910, or 
about 7% cents each. I will not go into costs of the Franklin county 
directory. The printer’s bill represents about 7 cents a copy, which 


is more than covered by the advertising income. We have never 
seen a telephone directory of better mechanical quality. We think 
this quality is worth its cost. Below, however, I furnish some 


possible items of saving: 


By being less liberal in distribution to outside exchanges and toll 
users and more strict in issuing cane we could save at 


least 500 copies, say.......+- ShetiaeMnEeennn: 58 
3y changing from book to news paper ici auasued ferstinta abate testa tannares OM 
Cheaper press WOrk Of NEWS PAPE. ..... oc osc ccdsdecciecccsseese 30 
3y using tag board cover with one color instead of four....... 85 


By using smaller type for the telephone numbers and eliminating 

all leads in the alphabetical list, saving 34 pages............ 190 
By eliminating the numerical list, 32 RMN opin sumed bin 20 eisren soars « SR 
By eliminating the special suburban, rural line and private 

branch exchange lists, 12 pages. .....0s..ccesccccccecccccses 67 
By eliminating other non-essential parts, 4 pages............... 22 
By eliminating the telephone advertising matter mixed in with 

the paid advertising and used partly as bait for additional 





CORE WRI, F OUI on oo 5 vine den ksisexepensesivacacss & 
Cheaper string or wire hanger............. ak arb ectcvaeiaere ais ees 6 
square instead of rounded COrmerS...........cccccvcacvercseccss IB 

SOME? > sserpip soca eaticiaes ature g oun csoier Nada caw ara ia erase ere $874 


Thus the saving by all these methods would nigh wipe out the 
cost of the directory provided the income would remain the same. 
As nearly as I have been able to figure on the plan of letting the 
linotype composition hold over from one book to another it might 
be cheaper for us to adopt this plan if there were less than nine 
per cent of additional and changed lines. A strong objection to 
this plan, however, is found in the difference in the faces of type 
that has been run in and is new, the used type showing a darker 
face. We have found it a good ‘plan to keep up our copy by the 
process of correction day by day on sheets on which the directory 
pages are pasted. The frequency of directory issues is governed 
almost entirely by local conditions. The real reason for issuing a 
new directory is the occurrence of a certain proportion of errors in 
the old. The issue of supplements may sometimes be a good means 
of taking care of relatively few changes or of unexpected or tem- 
porary changes. Many persons have “endeav ored to devise a plan 
whereby supplements can be bound or fastened in with the regular 
directory at the subscriber’s desk, but I do not know of any suc- 
cessful plan of the sort. 

As income three items are available. Direct sales provide a very 
small revenue, but the setting of a price assists in preventing waste. 
Some companies decline to furnish directories to exchanges and 
subscribers outside of their immediate influence, arguing that the 
tendency is to accept the absence of a name as evidence of no 
telephone. However, we furnish directories to exchanges and 
important toll users within a reasonable distance, with a caution 
not to stop with examination of the directory, but to ask in case of 
doubt. The extra name service yields us about $2,000 a year, at 
$6 each. We give no name service free and do not include it with 
extension telephones. A good call classified business list induces 
extra name service. Some pay for extra classified entries only. 
The charge by the year has disadvantages when issues are irregu- 
lar. A better basis might be a smaller rate by the year, say $3 or 
$4, for keeping the name on the information records, and then $2 
or $3 for each directory. If it were not for the disadvantages of 
changing, I would be disposed to adopt the latter plan. We have a 
number of extra number service which is taking in a small way. 
This consists of inserting “Office No. ..” after the residence listing, 
or “Residence No. ..” after the office listing. It is necessary to 
guard in all business listings against giving these at the lower rate 
to others than the proper subscribers. 


In the matter of directory advertising, there is room for a good 
deal of discussion. The Citizens’ Telephone Company stayed out of 
the field until recently, when it became evident that the cost of the 
directory should be reduced. It was not desired to issue a book of 
poorer quality or to detract from the convenience of its: daily use. 
Neither is effected by confining the advertising to the lower quarter 
of the right hand pages. This gives a good display space, which is 
exclusive at any particular opening. No use is made of the mar- 
gins or of insets. The use of heavy faced type, by which one busi- 
ness is set out more boldly than another, is deemed rather likely to 
arouse more dissatisfaction among the bulk of the users than the 











revenue would warrant, although it is evident that such advertising 
is easier to sell than the quarter page sort. Our charge is $12.50 
per issue. Our success has not been overwhelming, although we 
believe that, in two issues, we have foundation for building upon a 
first class system of paying advertising that in the long run will 
have fewer objections than any other. Of the 107 spaces in the 
alphabetical list of our present directory we filled 72 with matter 
from advertisers and 35 with telephone matter prepared by our- 
selves. In our Franklin county directory, with 43 spaces, we filled 
26 with paid matter and 17 with telephone matter. We believe that 
such a directory affords the best permanent circulating advertise- 
ment that can be had for a low price. Our experience has been that 
a trained advertising solicitor can best convince the public. Our 
most successful telephone solicitors, who had been without advertis- 
ing experience, made very little headway getting advertising. We 
laid a ground work with circular and newspaper advertisements that 
helped somewhat. With the exception of one class, there was little 
offered in response to mail inquires. It was only late in the cam- 
paign that we employed an experienced advertising solicitor and 
had a chance to see how much better results he obtained than inex- 
perienced ones. Our soliciting was under the handicap of the past 
few months. In the circulars the emphasis was placed upon the 
value of that advertising which readers look at from choice, as in 
magazines, with the incidental value of that which tends to force 
itself upon the readers’ attention. We laid particular stress upon 
the following elements of good advertising: Circulation, as to 
quantity and quality; persistence, as by continued use; repetition, in 
the repeated reading by the public rather than by repeated publica 

tion; light competition, there being less competition in the directory 
than in a single newspaper; certainty, in that the directory is sure to 
be kept; immediate connection with the advertiser’s business through 
the medium of the telephone; display, in which size is relative—the 
quarter page filling the looker’s eye, while the state capitol does no 
more; news value for new businesses or new departments; and 
cheapness. The one class of advertising that we obtained success- 
fully by mail was the one-dollar entry in the county directory under 
the special heading of “Columbus Business Telephone.” We fur- 
nished a classified list, giving for the dollar a one-line entry con- 
taining the telephone number, the name, the business, and the ad 

without permitting extra type or special advertising matter. 
have 160, most of which came in on 


dress, 
Of these advertisements we 
reply postal cards. 

We have usually inserted in the directory special notice or 
preferably a letter to subscribers, calling attention to the status of 
the business or items of interest that might at the time be pertinent 
or could not so well be conveyed in any other way. We have been 
somewhat lavish of illustrations, considering that ideas are some- 
what conveyed more forcibly by pictures than by words. We have 
combined our latest letter with an elaborate illustration designed to 
show the extremely poor mediums of quick communication all man- 
kind’s ingenious endeavor developed before the invention of the tele- 
phone. : F ; 

When you consider the number of your directories, the number 
of hours and days they are prominent fixtures, the public places 
they occupy, the number of persons using them, the waiting mo- 
ments those persons spend when words or pictures may be more 
attractive than vacancy, then you may begin to realize what oppor- 
tunity the advertiser has and what the telephone company has as its 
own advertisement. 

Mr. Lindemuth, Indiana: Mr. President, the commit- 
tee on amendments to the constitution is ready to report. 

A Member: Mr. Eaton of New York has a paper. 

The Chair: I think we have time to have some more pa- 
pers, gentlemen. If there is no objection, we will hear from 
Mr. Eaton, of New York. (Applause). 

R. Max Eaton, New York: Gentlemen, the subject I have 
taken for a short paper is quite a broad subject, ‘““The Solu- 
tion of the Telephone Situation.”” I hope that that raises 
your anticipations somewhat, and I am sure we are all 
looking for the solution of the telephone business. 

Mr. Eaton then read his paper which appears on an- 
other page of this issue. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, we are requested to hear a talk 
on “The Independence of the Independents,” by Mr. W. 
H. Denlinger, of Pennsylvania. If there is no objection, we 
will hear from Mr. Denlinger. 

Mr. W. H. Denlinger then read his paper entitled “The 
Independence of the Independents.” 

The Chair: I suppose the next order of business will be 
the report of the committee on amendments to the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Houck, Pennsylvania: Mr. President, I move that 
you declare an intermission of fifteen minutes before we 
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take up the matter of business that is now called. 
for the purpose of getting together and having a little bet- 
ter understanding about the important matter that is about 
to be brought up. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, if there are any who wish to sign 
the guaranty fund, have no hesitancy in speaking to the 


It is only 


secretary. He is ready to receive guaranties and we will 
appreciate it very much. 

Charles E. Sumner, Oregon: Mr. President, I was not 
here yesterday at the time it was discussed. I have been 
advised this morning of the purport of the matter, and 
while we are just beginning to give service and just be- 
ginning to charge out in Washington and Oregon, and 
while I do not feel at liberty without consulting my asso- 
ciates to guarantee any great amount, yet if three per 
cent would be of any service to you, we would be very glad 
to guarantee it for the companies in Washington and 
Oregon. (Applause). 

Secretary Harney: A. J. Vernier wishes to guarantee one 
per cent—Mr. Vernier of Pontiac, III. 

Mr. Vernier, Illinois: Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the probabilities are that there are some of the people rep- 
resenting smaller telephone companies that are a little bit 
backward, possibly, about guaranteeing one per cent. It 
might possibly be that some smaller companies, or people 
representing the smaller companies, would be glad to guar- 
antee one-half per cent or even one-quarter per cent. In 
looking over the program here, I see that it is “Each for all 
and all for each.” Now the International Independent 
Telephone Association is for all, and it seems to me that all 
the Independent telephone company men ought to be for 
one, that would be for the Independent Association. They 
should all guarantee a small amount at least, if it is only 
one-quarter per cent. I believe that some of the smaller 
companies should guarantee at least a small amount. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, you have heard the suggestion. 
Whatever you see fit to guarantee will be thankfully ac- 
cepted. Make it what you feel you can afford; follow the 
lines that have been suggested in some of these papers and 
stay within your means. Come forward, gentlemen, at any 
time and arrange with the secretary. Now we will hear the 
report of the committee on amendments to the constitution. 

Mr. Lindemuth: Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
convention: The amendments proposed to the constitution 
are unimportant, merely some corrections in the phraseology 
of some of the sections to give a better definition or to 
clear the construction of the present constitution. The first 
one proposed is with respect to the rules which shall gov- 
ern the proceedings of the convention. There have been 
no rules adopted and we have been at sea so far as the 
regulation of the proceedings is concerned and as to the 
ruling of the chair according to parliamentary procedure. 
Therefore, this amendment is proposed: 

“For the government of all meetings of the association 
or its committees, Roberts’ “Rules of Order” shall prevail. 
unless otherwise specially provided for by the constitution 
and by-laws of the association.” 

The Chair: Will the secretary please come forward? 
Will you act, Mr. West? Gentlemen, the following addition 
to the constitution is proposed. We will hear the reading 
by the secretary. 

The proposed amendment was read by Secretary West. 

The Chair: What will you do with the recommendation 
of the committee ? 

Mr. Fisher, Michigan: I move its adoption. 

Mr. Parker: I second the motion. 


The Chair: Gentlemen, the adoption of this constitutional 
amendment has been moved and seconded. 
for the question? 

The motion was put and carried. 


Are you ready 
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Mr. Lindemuth: There is a slight amendment to article 
10 of the constitution. As amended it now reads: 

“Section 2. The executive committee is authorized and em- 
powered to create sectional memberships for manufacturers, supply 
dealers, engineers, publishers of telephone magazines and journals, 
or the employes of any such persons or companies, and also for 
the employes of telephone operating companies, and honorary 
members, and to fix the dues thereof, also to fix the representa- 
tion to which such sections shall be entitled; provided, however, 
that the total representation of all such sections combined shall not 
exceed one-third of the representation of the total delegates en- 
titled to attend any convention.” 

Now the only amendment to this section has been the insertion 
of “or the employes of any such persons or companies, and also 
for the employes of telephone operating companies.” ‘This has 
been inserted at the request of some of the employes of companies, 
who said they desired to become members of the association and 
not to appear here simply as guests or as honorary members, and 
with the privilege of paying a nominal due for that purpose, such 
as perhaps $5 or $10 annually. They said that they desired to 
feel that they were actual, active and participating members, that 
they were assisting in raising the revenues and contributing to the 
means to support the association, and for that purpose they would 
like to be recognized in the constitution and a method provided 
for their admission. 

Mr. Schweer: I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Lindemuth: There seems to have been an over sight 
in article 8 of the constitution. This article provided for a 
committee on legislation and litigation. The legislature part 
is at the present time a very important matter and should 
be an important part of the duty of that committee, so that 
the constitution has been enlarged or amended so as to in- 
crease their scope or power, and as amended, it reads as 
follows: 

“There shall be appointed by the president, within thirty 
days after the annual meeting, a committee of five members, 
to be known as the committee on litigation and legislation, 
which shall have charge of all matters appertaining to state 
or national legislation and litigation affecting general tele- 
phone interests, and which committee shall act under the 
supervision of the executive committee. The balance of the 
section is as it was before. 

Mr. Hoge: I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Fisher: Mr. President, | would like to suggest that, 
in view of some things that were said yesterday, especially 
in the report from Wisconsin, that this matter of legislation 
is going to be of sufficient importance to require the pres- 
ence of more than five persons, in my opinion. I would 
like to offer an amendment that that committee be raised 
to nine members, so that there will be in each locality, in 
each section of the United States, some man identified with 
that committee who can be called upon by his neighbors and 
friends with some degree of hope that he will be useful in 
the sessions of the local legislatures that we are going to 
have measures before in the next twelve months. A com- 
mittee of five is hardly large enough to afford each section 
of the United States some man who can be called upon to 
assist in local matters, who will speak by authority after a 
conference with his neighbors. Now as president of the 
Michigan association, I have been called upon by a variety 
of people throughout the United States. More than one 
state, more than two states, within the last thirty days, have 
asked what we did in Michigan about certain matters that 
were brought before the legislature at their last session, and 
if I had been able to refer to sessions of a committee on 
legislation and litigation and say “Go to So and So in your 
neighborhood, he can tell you all about it,” it would have 
been a help. Therefore, I move that the committee, for 
the present. be constituted of nine members instead of five. 

Mr. Davis: I second the amendment. . 

The Chair: Will the committee include that in their 
recommendation? Just allow the committee to amend their 
report. 

Mr. Fisher: I am perfectly willing. 
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Mr. Lindemuth: That will be satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. 

The Chair: You have heard the proposed amendment to 
article 8, and also that the membership be increased to nine 
instead of five. Are you ready for the question? 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, if you are through with 
that, | have a motion. 

The Chair: No objection. 

Mr. Norton: ‘Resolved, That we deeply appreciate the 
fraternal greeting of the National Grange, as expressed by 
their representative, George W. IF. Gaunt, and that we 
pledge to them a continued policy of extension and de- 
velopment of Independent telephony until every farmer in 
the United States and Canada shall have a right to good 
telephone service at reasonable rates.” 

The Chair: What will you do with the resolution, gentle- 
men ? 

Mr. Schweer: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Houck: I second the motion. 

The Chair: You have heard the resolution just read. It 
has been moved and seconded that it be adopted. Are you 
ready for the question? 

James H. Shoemaker, Iowa: I would like to suggest, if 
our friend, Mr. Norton, will accept the suggestion, that he 
change that word “right” to “opportunity.” I believe they 
have the right. It will be of much more value in our ter- 
ritory, I think. . 

Mr. Norton: I will accept that. 

The Chair: The gentleman offering the resolution and 
the gentleman seconding it accept the amendment. 

The motion was put and carried. 


Mr. Hoge: Mr. President and gentlemen: I think prob- 
ably this is as good an opportunity as is to be had to say 
the few words I have to say this morning. Our president 
has announced that under no circumstances would he be a 
candidate for the election. I perhaps have had a better op- 
portunity than anyone else in this hall to know the service 
that has been rendered by our president to this association. 
More than three years ago, when I became president of the 
National association, Mr. Gary and I opened up negotiations 
with reference to consolidating the Interstate association 
and the National association. Mr. Gary at that time, or 
very shortly after I was elected president of the Na- 
tional association, was elected president of the Interstate 
association. I found Mr. Gary more than ready to take up 
these negotiations and to carry them through to a success- 
ful conclusion. I*rom the time we made this consolidation 
up to the last convention prior to this— 

The Chair: Gentlemen, let us have order. 
man is saying nice things about the chair. 
order. (Applause). 

Mr. Hoge: Thank you. I like to talk to a quiet house. 
Mr. Gary was the first vice-president of this association. I 
have always found him in season and out of season ready to 
do his duty as he saw it to the members of this association. 
During the past year, or since the last convention, he has 
acted as president of the association. I think we will all 
agree that he has done his duty, given freely of his time 
and money towards helping carry on this work, and in re- 
tiring I think we should extend to him a most hearty vote 
of thanks for these services over the period of four years 
that he has rendered to this association, and to wish for 
him the greatest success in the future in his business and as 
a member of this association. 

I desire to offer such a resolution, gentlemen. I ask 
vou to adopt it by a rising vote. All in favor of this mo- 
tion will please rise. 

(All members rise. Cheers). 

Mr. Hoge: Mr. Chairman, the ayes have it. 

The Chair: Thank you. Thank you. Gentlemen, all T can 
say is that I thank you, and that I expect to continue the 


i 


The gentle- 
Let us have 
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work. as heartily in the interests of the Independent tele- 
phone movement as I have in the past. Thank you very 
much for this kind expression. (Applause). 

E. S. Moorer, of Anderson, South Caroline, read an en- 
tertaining paper on the subject: 


THE SITUATION IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—THE REASON. 

But for my inherited optimism, and a firm belief in a resurrec- 
tion, | should hesitate to write a paper on the Independent tele- 
phone situation in the South Atlantic states. In most of the north, 
and all of the great west, and greater northwest, the Independent 
telephone industry lives—and more—it thrives. But in the states 
of the South Atlantic seaboard there has been until recently con- 
tinued retrogression. Everybody likes a roseleaf picture, and no 
one cares to hear a tale of woe, and while I fully realize that Inde- 
pendent telephone men are no exception in this respect, I feel that 
there has been so much of success in the Independent telephone 
industry all over our great country, that when a state or group of 
states is found where there is disorganization and failure, we 
should frankly state the facts, so that we may intelligently seek the 
cause and apply a remedy. 

Thirty years ago, when the Bell Telephone Company first came 
to the south, our people, owing to the recent civil war, were in the 
midst of poverty and industrial wreck such as had never before 
been visited upon any people. Consequently we were not in a 
position to offer serious objections to any of the unjust and un- 
reasonable conditions thrust upon us by the Bell company, backed 
as it was by practically unlimited capital. Hence little difficulty was 
experienced in securing in all of the leading cities of the south 
franchises that were exclusive, perpetual, without any restrictions 
as to rates, and which were in every way unfair to those cities. 
Thus the Bell ‘Telephone Company availing itself of peculiarly ad- 
vantageous conditions became more strongly intrenched in the 
south than in any other part of the United States. This was par- 
ticularly true of the South Atlantic states, where conditions were 
even more favorable than in other parts of the south. Under these 
franchises, exchanges were soon established in Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton, Columbia, Charleston, Atlanta, Augusta, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola, and many of the other leading cities of this section. 

About 1888, when the south had begun to prosper again, opposi- 
tion to the Bell company began to develop, and several attempts 
were made to establish Independent exchanges in some of the 
smaller towns which the Bell company had hitherto shown no dis- 
position to occupy. In each case, however, these exchanges were 
closed by the courts at the request of the then all powerful Bell 
Telephone Company. But the monopoly’s power was not to last 
always. As soon as Bell's fundamental patents expired, the Inde- 
pendent movement sprang into life again, and between 1893 and 
1896 financially strong Independent telephone companies opened well 
equipped exchanges in Charlotte, Asheville, Greenville, Columbia. 
Charleston, Atlanta, Augusta, Jacksonville, and practically all of 
the larger cities of the South Atlantic states. In addition to these 
large exchanges, hundreds of smaller ones sprang up all over these 
states, there being over forty.Independent exchanges in South Caro- 
lina alone. For a while these Independent companies paid large 
dividends, and everything pointed to the early conquest of the 
whole country by the Independents. But, while the Independents 
did continue to press forward and prosper in all other parts of the 
country, in the South Atlantic states retrogression set in and to- 
day practically all of the larger companies have gone out of busi 
ness, and those that remain are, with a few exceptions, without 
means of intercommunication, and many of them, owing to insuff- 
cient rates and other reasons, are on the verge of ruin. 

The complete failure of all these companies in so short a time 
impels the thinking telephone man to a consideration of the causes 
that led to their dawnfall. It was not through a lack of patronage, 
for each of these companies had all the subscribers it could serve, 
and a waiting list beyond the capacity of its equipment. It was 
not that there was no field for them, that their services’ were not 
needed, for in-each of these towns their very existence grew out 
of an urgent need for their services; and it was not because their 
instruments and central office equipments were not good, for this 
part of their equipment was as good as that of the Bell at that 
time, and in some cases considerably better. Nor was their failure 
due to a lack of popular good will and sympathy, for, with the 
exception of a few cities where ill advised city councils stirred up 
feeling against the local companies, these enterprises had for many 
years the heartiest support of their patrons, who would have backed 
them against the Bell or any other “foreign” company that might 
have tried to oust them or enter into competition with them. 

I might add that it was not the Bell company that put them out 
of business. Unquestionably a powerful factor in bringing about 
their downfall, the American Bell Telephone Company, with all of 
its millions, experience and influence, could not have crushed the 
smallest of them but for unfavorable local conditions which they 
themselves helped to make. Of course, I am referring to those 
later Independent companies which had an unquestionable legal 


right to exist. 
They built too cheaply. 


Except in Charleston, Charlotte, At- 


Selephongyr 


lanta, and possibly a few other cities, where the construction and 
workmanship were up to the standards of the day, those exchanges 
were built by men of little or no experience, and of the cheapest 
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material obtainable. This rendered proper maintenance difficult and 
unnecessarily expensive, and good service impossible. As long as 
there was a predominant sentiment in favor of “our home com- 
pany,” everything went smoothly enough, but as soon as the sub- 
scribers began to learn of the better service given by the Bell com- 
pany and by Independent companies of other states, local approval 
ceased to be a virtue, and they demanded of their own companies 
the same class of service other communities were getting. This the 
local companies could not give because of their poor equipment, 
low rates, etc. 

Their rates were too low. Because their plants cost little, and, 
apparently, operating expenses were insignificant, the owners of 
these properties at first thought them gold mines, and figured large 
profits from rates ranging from one dollar to two dollars per 
month. At first, as is always the case where new industries are 
started, taxes were low, and the term “depreciation” had no signifi- 
cance to the owners. They thought that their whole expenses con- 
sisted of office rent, wages, taxes, battery renewals, etc., and that 
all the rest of their income was clear profit. Few realized that 
depreciation on such poorly constructed plants often run as high as 
fifteen or twenty per cent. All finally came to realize this, but too 
late to effect a remedy by raising their rates, as they found it im- 
possible to convince their patrons that the erstwhile gold mine had 
so soon become a losing proposition. 

They had no means of tintercommunication. When they began 
business long distance service was practically unknown in the South. 
In a few years, however, the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, in connection with the A. T. and T. Company, built a 
large number of copper metallic lines, connecting practically all of 
the exchanges of the former with each othe: and with the lines of 
the parent company. About this time the writer, in conjunction 
with several well known business men of the Carolinas, made a 
desperate effort to get the Independent operators of the South At- 
lantic States to come together to consider some plan for building 
inter-connecting lines. We _ personally visited or wrote every 
Independent telephone company in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, but we were everywhere met with the statement that 
the local company was getting along all right, that they were not 
afraid of the Bell company, and saw no need for long distance 
service. It is needless to say that the Bell company made the most 
of this situation, and soon secured franchises in practically ail the 
towns of any consequence in these states, “not to operate exchanges, 
of course, but merely to give the people the benefit of the long dis- 
tance service which only our company can give.’ Once in, with its 
long distance lines, it invariably used its advantage to persuade or 
threaten the local company into selling or sublicensing its exchange, 


which amounted to about the same thing. I say “selling,” but “do 
nating” would be about as near the truth. 

There was no intelligent co-operation. Each company stood 
alone. It neither helped nor hindered its neighbor. Failing to rec- 


ognize a common interest, there was no concerted resistance against 
the encroachments of the Bell company. If the Bell people had 
waged their fight against these various points at the same time, 
these local companies would have made common cause at once and 
in all probability would have won their fight. But the Bell company 
pursued the craftier policy of whipping them one at a time, while 
other Independent companies, blind to their own danger, stood by 
in an attitude of indifference and disinterestedness. 

I do not mean to state or imply that the Independent telephone 
industry in the South Atlantic states has been wholly destroyed. 
The Home companies of High Point, Raleigh, Sumter, Beaufort, 
Greenwood, Columbus, Atlanta, Savannah, and several other cities 
of the South Atlantic states made the fight and won, and are 
stronger for having done so. In addition to these there are about 
one hundred and seventy Independent exchanges ranging from 
fifty to three or four hundred subscribers each in these states. Most 
of these exchanges have new equipment and are giving first class 
service in every respect. There has been recently a very decided 
awakening among the Independents of North Carolina. An Inde- 
pendent association has been organized in this state, and quite a 
number of new companies have entered the field during the past 
year, their capital stock ranging from $5,000 to $100,000. Evidences 
of improvement and extension can be seen on every hand, and sev- 
eral copper metallic lines of considerable length have been built. 
In South Carolina the towns of Sumter, Beaufort, Greenwood, 
Chester and Rock Hill have good Independent exchanges. In 
Georgia, several exchanges have been built during the past year, 
but very little has been done in the way of long distance construc- 
tion, although the Atlanta Telephone and Telegraph Company con- 
templates building lines to cities within a radius of 100 miles with 
which it is not now connected. Several hundred thousand dollars 
is to be expended by this company alone. 

What is needed in the south more than anything else today are 
interconnecting lines, mutual organization, and intelligent co-opera- 
tion. From an Independent viewpoint I believe the southern states 
offer the best telephone field in the United States. The high price 
of our farm products, the developing of innumerable water power 
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properties in which these states abound, have combined to produce 
a degree of prosperity never dreamed of. ‘This prosperity has given 
new impetus to the Independent telephone industry, and has made it 
possible for many of the old companies to get on their feet again, 
and the new ones to organize on a basis that will enable them to 


avoid the dangers and shortcomings of their predecessors. The 
south offers a particularly inviting field for a progressive Inde- 
pendent long distance company. Such a company would not be 


handicapped by adverse legislation, and would receive substantial 


local support. 

F. &. 
present the annual report of the Maine Independent 
phone Association, which follows: 


Kbersole, of Maine, was given the opportunity to 
Tele- 


The year 1907 has been a fairly prosperous one in the telephone 
business in the state of Maine, there having been quite a number of 
local companies organized and plants built, although there has been 
no great amount of work done in the way of building toll lines to 
connect these plants as a whole. Quite a number of operating 
companies have largely increased their local plants, and extended 
their lines further into rural communities to meet the ever increas- 
ing demand for telephones that besets us on every hand. 

Altogether, the Independent interests have made a net gain in 
the state during the year 1907 of about twenty-eight hundred tele- 
phones. This is a net increase of over twenty-five per cent. 


The New England Telephone Company, the Bell interest of this 
section, is operating in the state of Maine less than 29,000 tele- 
phones. There are 10,979 telephones owned by Independent or- 


ganizations operated now under a sub-license contract. A large 
majority of these sub-licensed companies are at the present tim« 
chafing because of unfair restrictions and inferior service; and 
yet are unable to help themselves, owing to the fact that they can 
secure no toll service; but I predict that the time is not far distant 
when the toll line construction will have been completed that is 
necessary to furnish these various exchanges with Independent toll 
service. In quite a few instances the yoke has become so burden- 
some that these small companies have capitulated and sold out to 
the New England, taking for their plants in most cases stock in 
some subsidiary company that pays no dividends and that was 
probably kept alive for the sole purpose of fleecing the people who 
had the audacity to go into the telephone business. In some in- 
stances it has become necessary to hold out special inducements, 
such as lucrative positions to owners, in order to close the deal; 
but they found out after it was too late that the positions did not 
last. This has aroused much bitter feeling, and is now acting as 
a boomerang, and bringing some of the territory back to the Inde- 
pendent side with new and superior plants. 

The Independent companies of the state are at the present time 
operating 10,600 telephones, and have exchanges in/ only three 
cities of any size, namely, Portland, Lewiston and Auburn, with 
a joint population of 95,coo. The other exchanges operated bv the 
Independent companies are located in smaller cities and villages 
and through the rural communities, and are generally scattered 
over large areas where the population is smali. Could we unite all 
the Independents into one organization we would have a grand 
total of 21,197 telephones in operation. 

The capital of the state, Augusta, has been demanding an op- 
position telephone plant for some time, and the common council 
has gone so far as to appoint a committee with instructions to see 
what could be done towards the securing of telephone opposition, 
in order to relieve that city of the exorbitant prices and inadequate 
service furnished by the present company. 

The same condition exists in many other cities of the state, and 
the time is rapidly approaching when it will be possible to organize 
companies to build these various cities, and extend the Independent 
interests over the state to such an extent that thev will have a 
larger number of telephones in operation than the Bell. It is prob- 
able that the number of telephones in the state will be approxi- 
mately doubled by the end of 1908, and that extensions of toll lines 
will have been completed to connect the present system in the state 
of Maine with the development made in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire to the west, and that of the province of Quebec on the north. 


Secretary Harney: Mr. Porter, secretary of the Citizens 
Telephone Company, in Tennessee, wishes to be recog- 
nized as representing the state. He has guaranteed the 
payment required under the new ruling, and paid forty 
per cent of it, with the request that the credentials com- 
mittee be instructed accordingly, so that Mr. Porter may 
be recognized as the delegate from Tennessee, and here- 
after there will be a Tenneessee Independent Telephone 
Association. (Applause). 

The Chair: Gentlemen, the next order of business will 


be the report of the nominating committee. 
Frank H. Woods, Nebraska: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
The nominating committee recog- 


men of the convention: 
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nized that it was the desire of yourselves to transform this 
association into a compact business organization. As a 
result of the magnificent action which you took yesterday, 
by which $15,000 was guaranteed to defray the expenses 
of the association for the coming year, that was rendered 
possible. Your nominating committee, therefore, in the 
consideration of its duties, looked not only to the fitness 
of the candidates and the fact that they had demonstrated 
themselves capable of filling the offices to which they were 
elected, but considered chiefly the fact that they were in 
a position to devote themselves to our work. We felt 
that this association was big enough and that its interests 
were important enough so that we ought to have men 
who could devote their entire time to the furtherance of 
its interests, and with that in view we desire to make the 
following report: 

“Your committee on nominations begs leave to place in 
nomination for the various offices to be filled by this asso- 
ciation the following named gentlemen: 

For president, A. C. Lindemuth, of Indiana. 

For first vice-president, P. C. Holdoegel, of Iowa. 

For second vice-president, E. B. Fisher, of Michigan. 

Third vice-president, J. F. Demers, M. D., of Quebec, 
Canada. 

Fourth vice-president, Arthur Wright, of California. 

For secretary, J. B. Ware, of Michigan. 

For treasurer, Manford Savage, of Illinois. 

(Signed) 

Frank H. Woods, Chairman,]. C. Harper, 
J. F. Demers, M. D., H. L. Reber, 
Dwight E. Sapp, Committee on Nominations. 

“Your committee has been assured that Mr. Lindemuth 
of Indiana, Mr. Holdoegel of Iowa and Mr. Ware of Mich- 
igan, if elected to the offices for which they have been 
nominated, will devote such time to the work as your 
executive committee desire.” 

Mr. Cheadle, Illinois: Mr. Chairman, I move the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report, and the election of the of- 
ficers named. 

Mr. Becker: I second the motion. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the 
committee on nominations, and it has been moved and sec- 
onded that it be adopted. Are you ready for the question ? 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

The Chair: What is your next pleasure? 

Mr. Brailey: I want to say about one word more. 
all whoop things up for this present year of 1908. 

Many Members: Second the motion. (Applause). 

Mr. Brailey: We have made a great start. We have 
got the money; we have got some good new officers. Let 
us all give them our support. Let us all give our mutual 
support to the new officers all the way through from presi- 
dent down to the fourth vice-president, the secretary and 
the treasurer, and when anyone of the officers calls upon 
us boys in the ranks, let us put our shoulders to the wheel 
and make 1908 the greatest and the best year for Inde- 
pendent telephony. (Applause.) 

Mr. West, Pennsylvania: Mr. President and gentlemen ; 
while we are on the nomination committee report and say- 
ing nice things, I think it is in order to have a brief motion 
before the house thanking Mr. Harney for his services 
as assistant secretary for the past few years. He has 
given a great deal of time and attention and we have all 
received courteous treatment at his hands, and the asso- 
ciation has benefited by his services. I therefore move 
that a vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Harney, the.as- 
sistant secretary of the association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clawson, Indiana: I second the motion. 

The Chair: It has been moved and seconded that a vote 
of thanks be tendered to the assistant secretary, Mr. Har- 
nev. Are vou ready for the question? 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


Let’s 
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Mr. Harney: Gentlemen, I can only say I thank you. 
If I had known what Mr. West was going to spring I 
would have stayed in the back of the hall until it was 
over, but I certainly appreciate it. While I may have 
worked hard, it has not been irksome work. I have en- 
joyed it. I have had an interest in the work, and I am 
sure everybody has shown me they have appreciated my 
efforts and given me a great deal of valuable assistance. 
I can only say I thank you, and will try to keep it up. 

Mr. Beam, Ohio: I move you that the chair appoint a 
committee of two to notify the new president of his elec- 
tion and escort him to the platform. 

Mr. Schweer: Mr. Chairman, I move that the rules be 
suspended and all the nominees be elected by acclamation. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Beam: JI will renew my motion and add to it the 
gentlemen named as vice-presidents and the secretary and 
treasurer, if they are in the audience. 

The Chair: I[ will avpoint Mr. Beam and Mr. Fisher 
to escort the president to the chair. 

Mr. Lindemuth was escorted to the platform by 
Beam and Mr. Fisher. (Cheers.) 

The Chair: Gentlemen, Mr. Lindemuth needs no intro- 
duction to this convention. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Lindemuth: Mr. President and gentlemen of the conven- 


Mr. 


tion: I shall not at this time attempt to make any extended re- 
marks. I desire, however, to thank you for this mark of your 
appreciation and esteem. I should be ungrateful indeed if I were 


not sensible of the honor which you have conferred upon me in 
making me the president of this association. It is an honor which 
I esteem because the Independent movement in this country has 
enlisted within its ranks some of the brightest and most active 
men in the country. As is the case with most great reforms and 
movements of this kind, it requires pioneers of sterling qualities to 
pave the way for a future development. The work which the In 
dependent movement has accomplished in this country has been 
a great work. No other set or class of men has accomplished 
such wonderful results in the commercial business of this country 
in so short a period. When we look back only a short time, ten 
or twelve years, and bear in mind the condition of this country 
as to its telephone development under the greatest monopoly, per- 
haps, existing in this country, aside from the Standard Oil, and 
look at its present development today, certainly the results have 
been marvelous. At that period the telephonic development in 
this country was less than the development as it now stands in 
the state of Ohio alone. We have represented in this organization 


at this time some twenty-three or twenty-four states of the Union- 


Secretary Harney: ‘lwenty-seven. 

Mr. Lindemuth: The secretary corrects me—twenty-seven, and 
I hope it will not be a very long time until we have gathered 
within this association every state and territory of the Union. 
(Applause.) While we have accomplished a great work, while we 
ire now operating in twenty-seven states of the union, while we 
have already active and enterprising exchanges in operation in 
many of the great cties of the country, yet there is still territory 
to conquer and great cities to be achieved. I trust that it will not 
be long until our strenuous efforts in seeking an entrance to the 
cities of Chicago, New York and Cincinnati will be crowned with 
I believe the integrity of the Independent telephone sys- 
tem should be maintained, that it should be maintained until there 
is a fully developed Independent telephone system in every state 
and territory of the United States, with a compact organization 
doing business upon business principles. (Applause.) 

1 for one shall briefly say, in appreciation of the honor which 
you have conferred upon me, that I shall endeavor to the best of 
my ability to carry out the spirit of the committee and of the con- 
vention in the adoption of those resolutions. I shall endeavor, so 
far as in my power, to, make it a business organization, carried on 
according to business principles, and to seek the result that the 
telephone shall be based upon a practical business basis. Strenuous 
as my efforts may be, however, I desire to say that I wish your 
earnest co-operation. The president alone cannot accomplish a 
great deal; he must have the individual efforts and co-operation of 
all the members of this association. Therefore I hope that at all 
times you will feel yourselves perfectly free to make any sugges- 
tions to the chair and the chair will always be glad to receive any 
information or suggestions which any member of the association 
may see fit to make. I shall endeavor to call the executive com- 
mittee at the earliest possible date to frame the policy and the 
business methods of the association. Possibly I shall be able to 
do that before we leave Chicago. 

I wish to make this announcement, however, that I 


success, 


desire a 


meeting of the advisory board, which is constituted of the presi- 
dents of the respective state associations and requires no appoint- 
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ment from me (they hold their office by virtue of the constitution 
and their position as presidents of the respective states), at the 
Auditorium Hotel this afternoon at 4 o’clock. I think it can be 
made at an earlier time than that, looking at the time now; I 
will say 3 o'clock. I think at this time I have nothing further 
to say. 

(Mr. Lindemuth then took the chair). 

Mr. Fisher: Mr. President, I rise merely as a matter of 
inquiry. Are the papers which were prepared and have 
not been read to be printed? If it would require formal 
or affirmative action, let us have it. 

The Chair: It is usual to have a motion to print the 
proceedings of the annual convention, and to include in 
them the papers read and unread. 

Mr. Fisher: If that motion is desirable, I have the 
pleasure of offering it, Mr. President, that the proceedings 
of this conventicn be printed in the usual manner, and that 
all the papers presented by included, those not read as 
well as those read. 

Mr. Baker: I second the motion. 

The Chair: You have heard the motion. The motion 
is to print the proceedings of this convention, including the 
papers which have been read and those which have not 
been read. Are there any remarks? 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: I should like to have the vice-presidents who 
are in the convention hall come forward and take their 
place here upon the platform. Will the secretary call the 
names ? 

Secretary Harney: Mr. P. C. Holdoegel of Iowa, Mr. 
E. B. Fisher of Michigan, Dr. J. D. Demers of Canada, Mr. 
Arthur Wright of Canada, vice-presidents; Mr. J. B. Ware 
of Michigan, secretary; Mr. Manford Savage of [linois, 
treasurer. 

Messrs. Holdoegel, Fisher, Demers and Ware came for- 
ward and took seats upon the platform. (Applause. ) 

The Chair: The next order of business is miscellaneous 
business. Is there any miscellaneous business for the asso- 
ciation ? 

W. H. Denlinger, Pennylvania: I desire to announce 
that Mr. Houck of Pennsylvania has just received a tele- 
gram from Pittsburg from one of the directors of the 
American Union Telephone Company, asking him to go to 
the Bell long distance telephone at once as he has important 
news to announce to this convention. Now what that is 
we don't know. 

Mr. Fisher: 

Mr. Denlinger: 


Let us wait and hear it. 

Mr. Houck has gone to answer the tele- 
phone. If he returns before this convention adjourns he 
will make known to you what that news is. If not, anyone 
interested can ascertain from him what it is by coming to 
the Auditorium Annex at any time during the afternoon. 
I also wish to offer a resolution, Mr. Chairman. In the 
paper I read I referred to a resolution passed by the Penn- 
svlvania state association pledging each member of that 
association to buy no Bell equipment and subjecting every 
member of that association to expulsion who violated that 
rule. We had a resolution prepared on identically those 
lines but through somebody’s carelessness it has been mis- 
laid. I give you the substance of the resolution. It will 
be furnished to your secretary in proper form. I therefore 
move the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. Schweer: I second the motion. 

Mr. Norton, Indiana: Mr. President, do I understand 
that the resolution applies to the International association ? 
Is it a copy of the resolution for the state association? 

Mr. Denlinger: It is a copy of the state association reso- 
lution, but we ask the International to adopt that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, I do not think state asso- 
ciations, as such, are buying material and they are mem- 
bers of the International association. The state associations. 
composed of operating companies, can adopt the resolution 
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for their respective states ; but it seems to me that while we 
agree with the spirit of it, it is folly to pass something that 
we cannot enforce. 

The Chair: The chair is unable to pass on a resolution 
until a resolution is presented in due form. Is there any 
further business? 

Secretary Harney: Mr. President, one of the ways and 
means committee has requested that an announcement be 
made calling attention to the importance of all operating 
companies purchasing material or supplies from any one 
insisting upon the association stamps on the invoices and 
bills and of refusing to pay them until such stamps are 
affixed, in accordance with the resolution passed yesterday. 

I should also like to ask the chair to request that a mo- 
tion be made thanking the various committees who have 
helped make this a success. Having the headquarters at 
one place and the hall at another has necessitated a great 
deal of hard work, but the committees have responded 
nobly and put in longer hours than they would probably put 
in at home when they are managing their plants. I would 
like to have some one present a resolution thanking them, 
with the chair’s permission. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, in line with the suggestion made 
by the secretary, I wish to state that the association has on 
hand stamps and the resolutions adopted yesterday will be 
put into force at once. You will all receive, probably, cir- 
cular information within a very short time, but until you 
get further notice I desire to impress upon every person 
here, not only for themselves but for their companies, and 
those that are in communication with them, the importance 
and necessity of requiring all manufacturers and supply 
companies to affix the association stamp upon all invoices 
and bills. That is going to be. I think, one of the main 
sources of our revenue, and it will depend largely upon you 
and the respective state associations whether or not that 
revenue is secured by enforcing the necessity ot affixing the 
stamps. So I trust that you will follow out this resolution, 
and that will be sufficient notice until vou receive the cir- 
cular letter from the association. I desire to say that that 
has met with the approval of the manufacturers and supply 
people themselves, and is in accordance with their idea, and 
that they will very cheerfully comply with the request if 
vou will simply make it and require it to be carried out. 

Mr. McVey: Mr. Chairman, I desire to move that all 
committees, both standing and special, be tendered a vote 
of thanks by this convention for their labors, not only 
through the convention but for the period since the last 
one. 

Mr. Wilson: I second the motion. 

The Chair: It is moved and seconded that all commit- 
tees be extended a vote of thanks for their faithful service 
during the past vear. Any remarks? 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: Is there any further miscellaneous business? 

Mr. Powell, California: I just wanted to say that in Cali- 
fornia we have no opportunity of getting Independent sup- 
plies and we have to use Bell supplies. There isn’t a sup- 
ply house in California. I have taken the matter up with 
a number of the manufacturers here and am trying to in- 
duce them to give us Independent material there. I was 
not present yesterday when the rule was made. I don’t see 
how we can enforce it in California because we cannot get 
Independent supplies in California. 


The Chair: That strikes the chair as a very anomalous 
situation. It does seem to me there ought to be Inde- 
pendents enough on the Pacific coast to require and to 
secure Independent material, and that the manufacturers of 
Independent material are certainly very neglectful in se- 
curing business if they do not establish a warehouse or a 
branch establishment on the Pacific coast. It might be a 
matter that would be well to refer to some committee here. 
But I could say this: So far as I am concerned the execu- 
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tive committee will take that matter up with manufac- 
turers in Chicago and see what can be done toward the 
establishing of a branch house or branch houses on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. Schweer: Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a motion 
changing the motto. I move that in place of “Look for the 
Shield,” the motto be “Put up the Shield so that we can 
find it.” 

Mr. Brailey: Mr. President, I think we should talk a 
little more about that stamp business. We have all gone 
down on this guaranty of $15,000, and if we look after this 
matter of stamps carefully for our companies I think a large 
part of that $15,000 will be furnished by the manufac- 
turer. The manufacturers are willing and want to pay a 
large part of this $15,000 through stamps and it is up to 
us operating companies to instruct our managers and pur- 
chasing agents—and do it ourselves—to see that when we 
give an order to any supply house or to any manufacturer 
that stamps of this association are placed upon the in- 
voices. Orders will be given at once to all the com- 
panies that I am interested in, that we will purchase no 
goods without the stamps on the invoice, and I think every- 
body should do the same. 

Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, as the delegates here pos- 
sibly represent something like $50,000 to $100,000 worth 
of unpaid invoices that are now lying on their desks at 
home, waiting to be O. K.’d and sent through, I move that 
the stamp act begin at 12 o'clock to-night and that all of 
us who have such invoices on our desks return them to the 
manufacturers and tell them to put stamps on them. That 
will give us thirty days more time anyhow. 

Mr. McVey: I second the motion. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, I think the suggestion is good 
and hope you will carry it out. 

Mr. Brailey: I move that the state organizations take up 
this personally and see that all companies not represented 
here are notified of the stamp act, and that the association 
buy stamps so that all our orders may be stamped; in other 
words, that invoices will require stamps before they are 
paid. 

The Chair: I will just say that the resolution provides 
for furnishing rubber stamps for the various operating coms 
panies who are members of the state associations, but that 
will take some time before the stamps can be gotten to you; 
so you can just write across the invoice, in red ink or 
otherwise, that you are members of the National Associa- 
tion, please affix stamps. 

Theodore Gary: I move that in referring to the stamp as 
we apply it, that we always call it the trade mark. I be- 
lieve it will sound better. 

Mr. Wilson: I second that motion. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. I 
think the suggestion is a good one, although the stamps is 
really a trade mark. There is a little odium attached to 
the “stamp act,” and we don’t want to appear in that atti- 
tude—but we do have representation. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: Is there any further miscellaneous business ? 

A Member: I move you that that stamp be in the shape 
of a shield. 

The Chair: I understand the stamps are in the shape of 
a shield, or intended to be. If there is no further mis- 
cellaneous business, the next business in order is new busi- 
ness. Is there any new business to be presented to the as- 
sociation ? I desire to say that Mr. Parker, who is here rep- 
resenting the state of Tennessee, will be recognized as rep- 
resenting the state association of that state until there is 
an election by the state association. I wish to repeat the 
announcement that there will be a meeting of the Advisory 
Board, which is constituted of the presidents of the various 
states, at the Auditorium Hotel, this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
I desire that every member be present. Now if there is no 
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further business to present to the convention, the chair will 
entertain a motion to adjourn. 

A Member: Mr. President, won’t you introduce the new 
officers? Many of us don’t know which is which. 

The Chair then introduced Messrs. Holdoegel, Fisher, 
Demers and Ware to the convention. 

Mr. Wilson: I move we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chair: Before adjournment, I desire to request that 
the members will take with them the copies of the annual 
proceedings which they find on their chairs. It is ex- 
pensive to mail them out through the country and by doing 
so they can save postage to the association, and they will 
find some very valuable papers and other matter in this pub- 
lication. I desire further to state before we adjourn, that 
all persons present, wearing a badge, will be admitted free 
into the exposition at the door there after adjournment. 

(Mr. Savage then came to the platform). 
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The Chair: Mr. Savage, the treasurer of the association 
of Illinois. (Applause). 

Mr. Savage: My responsibility, gentlemen, is not that 
great. JI am simply treasurer of the International associa- 
tion. Just what I am called on for at this time I don’t 
know. 

The Chair: They wanted to see you and know who you 
were; that is all. 

Mr. Savage: Most of you who were here last night saw 
me perhaps more than you wanted to at the smoker. For 
any favors, conferred or expected to be conferred, I thank 
you heartily, gentlemen. (Applause). 

The Chair: There is a motion to adjourn. Is there a 
second? 

Mr. Schweer: Second the motion. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: The meeting is adjourned sine die. 


LIST OF ATTENDANTS. 
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ied 


Auth, Charles, DeVeau Telephone Manufacturing Company, 27 
Rose St., New York, N. Y.; Arnold, E. O., Mt. Vernon Telo. Co., 
Mt. Vernon, O.; Amsworth, J. H., general manager, The Home 
Telo. Co., Dayton, O.; Atterbury, H. E., assistant manager, Virden 


Telo. Co., Virden, Ill.; Armsworth, T. C., Wabash Valley Telo. 
Co., Paris, Ill.; Ames, Mrs. E. L.. Home Telo Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
Allen, H. M., president, The Troy Telo. Co., Troy, O.; Anderson, 
C. A., Stromberg Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago, [ll.; Averill, A. T., Cedar Rapids & Marion Telo. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, la.; Adams, W. B., Christian County Telo. Co., 
Taylorville, Ill.; Adams, A. F., president, Home Telo. Co., Joplin, 
Mo. 

B 


Bassett, William H., assistant secretary, Kinloch Long Distance 
Telo. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Bowen, L. S., secretary and treasurer, 
Carroll County Independent Telo. Co., Savannah, Ill.; Barkdull, 
W. R., secretary, Missouri Independent Telephone Association, 
Windsor, Mo.; Buchanan, H. W., president, Vermont & New 
Hampshire Independent ‘telephone Association, Barton Landing, 
Vt.; Boardman, F. M., manager, Mutual Telo. Co., Nevada, lIa.; 
Barnes, J. W., Fairmont, Va.; Bradley, H. E., secretary Eastern 
lraffic Association, Philadelphia; Becker, G. E., secretary, Pawnee 
Telo. Co., Pawnee City, Nebr.; Bromley, Thos., Jr., general man- 
ager, Lake Shore Telo. Co., Hart, Mich.; Boardman, L. C., H. H 
Thorp & Co., Chicago; Burns, P. C., president, American Electric 
Telo. Co., Chicago; Briggs, G. A., Chicago Telo. Supply Co., 
Elkhart, Ind.; Branson, Chas. F., Venier-Branson Const. Dept., 
Pontiac, Ill.; Baird, C. C., McRoy Clay Works, Chicago; Beam, 
Frank L., president, Mt. Vernon Telo. Co., Mt. Vernon, O.; Bun- 
tin, V., manager, Lebanon Telo. Co., Lebanon, Ind.; Barnett, B. 
W., Armour Telo. Co., Armour, S. D.; Brown, Jesse, wire chief, 
Lebanon Telo. Co., Lebanon, Ind.; Bailey, W. M., ‘manager, Rich- 
mond Home Telo. Co., Richmond, Ind.; Babst, Jacob, president, 
Crestline Local Telo. Co., Crestline, O.; Baker, O. M., Hamilton 
Home Telo. Co., Hamilton, O.; Bruns, Wm. J., superintendent, 
Mt. Olive Telo. & 


Elec. Co., Mt. Olive, Ill.; Bockes, Z. C., Swaverly 


Telo. Co., Petoskey, Mich.; Berlin, W. S., St. Marys Telo 
Co., St. Marys, O.: Brown, Frank W., secretary and treasurer, 
Wakarusa Telo. Co., Wakarusa, Ind.; Boynton, E. D., general 


Plains, Ill.; Bales, E. L., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 


manager, Boynton Telo. Co., Pleasant 
superintendent Chippewa County Telo. Co., 


Brown, C. L., manager, Belvidere Telo. Co., Belvidere, Ill.; Boone, 
Mark P., superintendent, Peru Home ‘Telo. Co., Peru, Ind.; 
Barnes, H., Steuben County Electric Telo. Co., Angola, Ind.; 


Bullock, H. W., Eureka, 


manager, Eureka Telephone Exchange Co., 


Ill.; Barger, O. L., Converse Telo. Co., Converse, Ind.; Baker, 
Howard L., president and general manager, Sioux City Telo., 
Sioux City, la.; Brown, J. J., treasurer, Consolidated Telo. Co., 


Danville, Ill.; Butler, W. H., Portage County Telo. Co., Ravenna, 
O.; Ball, J. C.. Montana Independent Telo, Co., Butte, Mont.; 
Bryan, W. E., New Sharon Electric Telo. Co., New Sharon, Ia.; 
Burbridge, W. L., manager, Forrest City Telo. Co., San Jose, IIl.; 
Jaumeister, International Independent Telephone Association, Chi- 
cago; Budd, C. D., United States Conduit and Construction Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Bell, J. W., Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, 


lll.; Bowron, W. H., secretary and manager, Noble County Telo. 
Co., Caldwell, O.; 


surwell, C. E., Nubian Paint & Tar Co., Chi- 


cago; Brown, Eugene L., Western Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago; Blake, J. N., The Burdick Steel Sign Co., Chi- 
cago; Bruce, W. M., American Automatic Telo. Co., Urbana, O.; 
Berger, M. I., Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis.; Bowman, L. G., 
Dean Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Bissell, Fred, The 
F. Bissell Co., Toledo, O.; Busch, A. A., manager, Citizens’ 
Telo. Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Baer, J. M., manager, Fox River 
Valley Telo. Co., Appleton, Wis.; Barnett, James F., manager, 
Barnett Telo. Co., Rutledge, Mo.; Bryant, W. H., manager, Home 
Telo. Co., Mobile, Ala.; Beaucound, F. J., Home Telo. Co., Al- 
bany, Ind.; Blessing, S. A., secretary and manager, West Milton 


Home Telo. Co., West Milton, O.; Bickley, G. E., Corn Belt Telo. 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Browne, J. A., general manager, Eastern In- 
dependent Telo. Co., Winchester, Ind.; Baxter, J., wire chief, 


Marietta Telo. Co., Marietta, O.; Barry, R. S., manager, Tri-State 
Telo. & Tele. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Beatty, H. L., Portage County 


Telo. Co., Ravenna, O.: Bingham, F. F., manager, Bedford Home 
Telo. Co., Bedford, Ind.; Barber, W. A., vice-president Warren 
Land Co., Warren, Wis.; Bowdle, F. A., general manager, Union 


Telo. Co., Chatham, Ill.; Barker, W. H., 
Co., Sanborn, Ia.; Bellamy, J. S., president, Knoxville Electric 
Co., Knoxville, Ia.; Babcock, John, manager, Quincy Telo. Co., 
Quincy, Mich.; Burke, W. B., general superintendent, Mississippi 
Valley Telo. Co., Burlington, Ia.; Butterfield, H. B., Telephone Re- 
view Publishing Co., Chicago; Brailey, Jas. S., Jr., president, United 
States Telo. Co., Toledo, O.; Barber, Ed. L., president, Central 
Home Telo. Co., Wauseon, O.; Bonnell, C. E., Nebraska Paint & 
Varnish Company, Chicago. 


president, Sanborn Telo. 


Cc 


Clawson, M. L., consulting attorney, International Independent 
Telephone Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; Critchfield, H. D., presi- 
dent, Milwaukee Independent Telo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Caman, 
W. H., secretary and manager, New Home Telo. Co., Beatrice, 
Nebr.; Camp, C. A., president, Henry Telo. Co., Henry, IIll.; Cum- 
ing, James S., Central Telephone and Electric Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Carlson, C. J., general engineering, Elgin, Ill.; Culp, Jno. W., 
Swedish-American Telo. Co., Chicago; Conover, Geo. W., The 
Conover Company, Chicago; Crawford, V. L., W. N. Matthews & 
Bro., St. Louis, Mo.; Cook, Frank B., Frank B. Cook, Chicago; 
Colton, J. D., manager, Warren Land Company, Warren, Wis.; 
Couch, Samuel H., S. H. Couch Company, Boston; Conover, S. B., 
Chicago; Coulson, Fred, Dean Electric Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Chappelow, F. E., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Clausen, H. P., American Electric Telo. 
Co., Chicago; Cotabish, N. C., National Carbon Company, Cleve- 
land, O.; Crumb, W. H., president, W. H. Crumb & Co., Chicago; 
Crawford, H. D., New York; Carswell, F., manager, Fox River Val- 
ley Telo. Co., Green Bay, Wis.; Cracraft, J. P., general manager, 
Cracraft-Leich Electric Company, Genoa, I1l.; Crowe, Helen M., In- 
ternational Independent Telephone Association; Case, Arthur, wire 
chief, Mutual Telo. Co., Capital City, Ind.; Casey, J. F., Kinloch 
Telo. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Clark, W. E., manager, Amesville Telo. 
Co., Amesville, O.; Curren, A. J., manager, secretary and treas- 
urer, Elyria Telo Co., Elyria, O.; Curren, Mrs. A. J., Elyria Telo. 
Co., Elyria, O.; Chance, A. B., manager, Home Telo. Co., Cen- 
tralia, Mo.; Carter, Geo. H., general manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., 
Delaware, O.; Cottingham, T. J., secretary and manager, Platte 
County Independent Telo. Co., Columbus, Nebr.; Currier, William 
H., secretary and manager, Pierce County Telo. Co., River Falls, 
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Wis.; Clarke, A. B., manager Lawrence Home Telo. Co., Law- 
rence, Kan.; Collins, J. G., secretary, Logan Home Telo. Co., 
Logan, O.; Cockerill, Charles G., president, New State Telo. Co., 


Sioux City, Ia.; Clark, W. H., president, Star City Telo. Co., Star 
City, Ind.; Carpenter, Carl, manager, Perrysville Velo. Co., Perrys- 
ville, Ind.; Colwell, R. C., Citizens’ Telo. & Tele. Co., Carlyle, IIl.; 
Christensen, proprietor, Whiting Telo. Co., Whiting, Kan.; Calkin, 
Frank, Otsego County Telo. Co., Gaylord, Mich.; Clark, E. P., 
manager, Carroll County Independent Company, Mt. Carroll, IIl.; 
Cheadle, C. B., secretary, Decatur Home Telo. Co., Joliet, Ill.; 
Collins, J. W., president, Decatur Home Telo. Co., Decatur, IIl.; 
Clanahan, A. B., president, Polk County Telo. Co., Golconda, LL; 
Clapp, E. J., manager, Newton Telo. Co., Newton, IIl.; Carlson, 
A., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago; Chamblin, D. J., president, Crawford County Mutual Telo. 
Co., Robinson, Ill.; Clark, A. B., Lake Shore Telo. Co., Hart, 
Mich.; Crew, Henry, professor of physics, Northwestern Univer- 
sity ; Conklin, E. R., secretary and general manager, Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telo. & Tele. Co., Aurora, Ill.; Coffman, C.H., superinten- 
dent of construction, National Telephone & Electric Company, 
Clinton, Ill.; Clark, M. Ernest, proprietor, Clark Telephone System ; 
Chenney, John A., president, Bucyrus Telo. Co., Bucyrus, O.; 
Campbell, G. A., wire chief, Winona Telo. Co., Winona, Ind.; 
Campbell, Carl, Winona Telo. Co., Knox, Ind.; Crandell, H. B., 
manager Knox Telo. Co., Vincennes, Ind.; Cuppy, F. O., manager, 
Lafayette Telo. Co., Lafayette, Ind.; Cooper, H. M., president, 
Argos Telo. Co., Argos, Ind.; Cheadle, Mrs. C. B., Joliet, IIl.; 
Cline, E. L., general manager, Toledo Home Telo. Co., Toledo, O.; 
Campbell, J. B., president, Leiters Ford Telo. Co., Leiters, Ind.; 
Claypool, U., Orange, Iil.; Cussins, J. M., telephone engineer, 
Niantic Harriston Telo. Co., Niantic, Ill.; Campbell, J. S., Tuscola 
Telo. Co.; Cravath, J. R., western editor Electrical World, Chicago. 


D 
A. C., West Virginia Western Telo. Co., Parkersburg, 
Demers, J. F., general manager, National Telo. Co., Levis, 
P. Q.; Doolittle, W. E., Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind.; 
de Conizars, J. PP. R. Ho. Johnson Co., construction engineers, 
Wayne, Pa.; Durant, H. S., Durant Electric Supplies Co., Chi- 
cago; Doolittle, H. F., Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind.; 
Doliver, E. W., Stackpole Battery Co., St. Marys, Pa.; Donaldson, 
Percy, Radio Wireless Telo. Co., New York; Dunlap, T. L., Mon- 
arch Telephone Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Denlinger, W. H.., 
American Union Telephone Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Druckmiller, C. 
E., manager, Mansfield Telo. Co., Mansfield, O.; Douglas, H. A., 
general manager, Cedar Rapids and Marion Telo. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Duncan, J. A., aah ag gg Norfolk Long Distance 
Telo. Co., Norfolk, Nebr.; Diggs, A. B., general manager, Winona 
elo. Co., Winamac, Ind.; Daicey, E, E., manager, Lewiston- 
Auburn Telo. Co., Lewiston, Me.; Daily, J. S., manager, People’s 
Telo. Co., Chillicothe, Ill.; Dagger, Francis, telephone expert, 


Davis, 


W. Va.; 


Government of Saskatchewan, Can.; Denkhoff, J. H., secretary, 
Interstate Telo. Co., Dyersville, Ia.; Deering, C. C., secretary, 
Boone County Telo. Co., Boone, Ia.; Doyle, A. C., manager, Cerro 
Gordo Telo. Co., Cerro Gordo, Ill.; Daniel, W. S., Winona Telo. 


Co., Knox, Ind.; Domke, O. L., wire chief, Illinois Telo. Co., Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Dillon, J. D., superintendent, Lamoni Telo. Co., La- 
moni, Ia.; Day, F. J., Independent Telo. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia.; 
Dull, F. M., secretary to president, Toledo Home Telo. Co., To- 
ledo, O.; Daggett, O. E., Macon Telo. Co., Macon, IIl.; Dexter, 
R. P., Galva Telo. Co., Galva, Ill.; Devoe, C. W., vice-president, 
\kron People’s Telo. Co., Akron, O.; Dobbs, A. E., Chicago. 
E 


Interstate Telo. Co., Cascade, Ia.; Eaton, Max, 
Niagara County Telo. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Edwards, C. H., Citizens’ Telo. Co., Mankato, Minn.; Engh, James 
S., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; Eubanks, P. J., Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago; Ebersole, F. E., Northeastern Telo: Co., 
Portland, Me.; England, E. E., Manager, Mt. Pleasant Telo. Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia.; Evans, Roger, Bangor Telo. Co., Bangor, Wis.; 
Erwin, C. M., president, Illinois Western Telo. Co., Macon, IIl.; 
Everly, E. B., president, Pattonsburg Home Telo. Co., Pattons- 
burg, Mo. 


Elgin, Stuart, 
general manager, 


F 


Fisher, E. B., secretary, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Fisher, John E., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; Fisher, 
George S., North Electric Co., Cleveland, O.; Fairbrother, E. A., 
Holman Aut. Co., 444 Monadnock Blk., Chicago; Foote, H. G. W., 
Cracraft-Leich Co., Genoa, III.; Flagg, -. R. B., Stackpole Battery 
Co., Chicago; Friedman, P. International Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago; Forbes, C. W., superintendent, United Telo., 
Tele. & Electric Co., Chicago; Fuller, D. E., secretary, The Clyde 
Telo. Co., Clyde, O.; Funkenhauser, R. D., assistant secretary 
Home Telo. Co., Dayton, O.; Fee, W. R., president, Portsmouth 


elo. Co., Portsmouth, O.; Fisher, C. H., Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago; Fisher, F. L., City of Waterloo Telo. Co., Waterloo, Ia. ; 
Fisher, B. L., manager, Franklin County Telo. Co., Rocky Mount, 


Chesterfield Tele. & 
N. T., president, Keystone 


Va.; Finish, W. J:, president and manager, 
Telo. Co., 


Chesterfield, Ill.; Folwell, 
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Freeman, H. B., counsel for Home 
Telo. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Forrest, C. Burr, manager, Pomeroy 
and Middleport Telo. Co., ’Pomeroy, 8p. Foster, U. S., lineman, 
Fair View Mutual Telo. Co., Fair View, Kan. ; Fuller, LP M., presi- 
dent, Home Telo. Co., Grass Lake, Mich. ; Fowler, W. H., Fowler 
Telo. Co., Pella, Ia.; Fledderjohn, Edwin, vice-president, Logan 
Home Telo. Co., Logan, O.; Fankhauser, Charles K., Telephone 
Securities, New York; Fankhauser, R. W., Telephone Securities, 
New York; Fitzsimmons, GS. general manager, Reading Central 
Telo. Co., Reading, Mich. ; ‘Fitch, W. L., manager, South Dakota 
Union Telo. Co., Northville, ~: D.; Ford, G. H., auditor, Toledo 
Home Telo. Co., Toledo, O.; Fisher, W. C., traffic manager, East- 
ern Illinois Independent Telo. Co., Kankakee, Ill.; Fargo, H. D., 


Telo. Co., Philadelphia; 


secretary-treasurer, Telephony Publishing Co., Chicago; Famwell, 
M. B., manager, Kinloch Telo. Co., Bloomington, III. 
G 
Graffis, W. H., advertising manager Telephony Pub. Co., Chi- 
cago; Green, J. E., manager, Brighton Mutual Telo. Co., Brighton, 


la.; Gaddis, William, president, Colfax Telephone Ex., Colfax, IIl.; 


Geiger, W. E., manager, Interstate Telo. Co., Dyersville, Ta. : 
Graham, C. R., secretary and manager, Oberlin Telo. Co., Oberlin, 
O.; Giedeman, John A., treasurer, Sandusky Telo. Co., Sandusky, 


O.; Grenn, Moe, Brighton, Ia.; Glandon, Ed. D., secretary and 
manager, Pike County Telo. Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; Gary, Theodore, 
president International Independent Telephone Association, Macon, 


Mo.; Grothead, A. J., John A. Roeblings Sons Co., Chicago, IIl.; 


Gould, T. A., Ellis County Independent Telo, Co., Ennis, Tex.; 
Gary, H. L., secretary, Macon Telo. Co., Macon, Mo.; Grier, T hos. 
G., Chicago; Groh, Bernard C., American Conduit Co., Chicago; 


Greene, H. S., Nungesser Electric Battery Co., Chicago; 
Garels, A. W., United States Conduit and Construction Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Goodram, Charles, American Automatic Telo. Co., 
Urbana, O.; Gould, D. C., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 


turing Co., * Omaha; Geicress, S. S., assistant manager, Union 
County Telo. Co., Marysville, @ Ganel, C. M., secretary, Plains- 
ville Telo. Co., Plainsville, O.; Glenn, J. F., secretary and manager, 


Crawford County Telo. Co., Denison, Ia.; Gustafson, J. A., dis- 


trict manager, Corn Belt Telo. Co., Oelwein, Ia.; Graecy, A. L., 
president, Marietta Telo. Co., Marietta, O.; Goodrich, W. F., sec- 
retary, La Crosse Telo. Co., La Crosse, Wis.; Garnell, Hart F., 
general manager, Citizens’ Independent Telo. Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Gaunt, G. W. F., president, People’s Rural Telo. Co., Swedes- 
boro, N. J.; Glass, Geo. H., general manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., 
Pekin, Ill.; Glass, Mrs. Geo. H., Pekin, Ill.; Goelke, J. H., president, 


O.; Guthrie, R. A., Home 


Wapakoneta Telo. Co., Wapakoneta, 
Griffith, Charles, presi- 


Telephone Company of Joplin, Macon, Mo.; 

dent, Johnstown Telo. Co., Johnstown, Pa.; Grimes, L. M., secre- 

tary, Southern Iowa Telo. Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Gants, M. E., 

wire chief, Interstate Independent Tele. & Telo. Co., Springfield, O. 
H 


Stillwell.& Gladding, New York; Harney, J. A., 
International Independent Telephone Associa- 
James B., vice-president, United States Telo. 

Hirsch, G., general manager, Ideal Construc- 

Hoge, Frank G., Hopkinsville Home 

Telo. Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; Houck, F. D., general manager, 

American Union Telo. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Harper, J. C., presi- 

dent, Dane County Telo. Co., Madison, .Wis.; Hammond, E. H., 

American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, R. I.; Hyde, Ben. C., 

Stromberg-Carlson Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Hamil- 

ton, C. M., the F. Bissell Co., Toledo, O.; Hancock, A. L., Central 

Electric Co., Chicago, Ill.; Hauxhurst, M., L. M. Ericsson Tele- 

phone Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Hemenway, Thomas S., 

L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N; %. 

Hammond, H. A., Wire and Telephone Company of aidan 

Rome, N. Y.; Halle, L. L., Stackpole Battery Co., St. Marys, Pa.; 

Hosra, J. L., manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Columbus, Ind.; Herbst, 

P. W., Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago; Harvey, I 

C., Bowling Green, O.; Holdoegel, P. C., general manager, Cen- 

tral Mutual Telo. Co., Rockwell City, Ia.; Hurtz, L. E., manager, 

Lincoln Telo. Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Howes, E. E., manager, Madi- 

son Telo. Co., Geneva, O.; Hildebrant, Henry, secretary, Washing- 

ton Home Telo. Co., Washington, O.; Hollis, C. A., state agent, 

Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Hudson, Ia.; Haseltine, 


Hotson, A. E., 
assistant secretary, 
tion, Chicago; Hoge, 
Co., Cleveland, O.: 
tion Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. ; 


W. M., director, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Delaware, O.; Heath, F. E., 
Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hine, H. L., treasurer, 
Portage County Telo. Co., Ravenna, O.; Hudson, J. A., president, 


Hamblin, R. E., vice-president 
and secretary, Toledo Home Telo. Co., Toledo, O.; Hanna, F. J., 
superintendent, Home Telo. Co., Dayton, O.; Heller, C. C., secre- 
tary and manager, Beaver Dam Home Telo. Co., Beaver Dam, O.; 
Hisey, J. E., president, Central Michigan Telo. Co., Laingsburg, 

Mich.; Harrison, James, chief engineer, Kinloch Long Distance 
Telo. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Harris, C. R., general manager, South- 
eastern Telo. Co., Robinson, Ill. ; Hawkins, C. S., treasurer, Illinois 
Association, Decatur, iL: Hibblelen, H. DD, manager, Tibbie Elec- 
tric Co., Washington, Mo.; Holman, J. H., business manager, Put- 
nam County Telo. Co., Unionville, Mo.; Hubbard, H. J., mana- 
ger, State Long Distance Telo. Co., Elkhorn, Wis.; Hawley, A. G., 


Columbia Telo. Co., Columbia, Mo.; 








general manager, Dixson Home Telo. Co., Dixon, IJl.; Herman, 
O. C., treasurer, Boone County Telo. Co., Boone, la.; Halsted, W. 
S., secretary and manager, Farmers’ Mutual Telo. Co., Baraboo, 
Wis.; Hill, G. Stewart, St. Louis Electric Show, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Honway, Thad. E., Monticello Telo. Co., Monticello, Ind.; Hurm- 
ance, Ed., Sumner Telo. Co., West Union, Ia.; Hodgson, F. M., super- 
intendent, Winona Telo. Co., Winona, Ind.; Hallender Chas. E., 
manager, Newark Telo. Co., Newark, O.; Halliday, W. W., general 
manager, Illinois Telo. Co., Jacksonville, Ill. Hyde, Wash., presi- 
dent, Warren and Miles Telo. Co., Warren, O.; Harlan, Walter, 
president, Middletown Telo. Co., Middletown, O.; Harper, W. D., 
manager, People’s Home Telo. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Hopkins, 
W. A., president, Lamoni Telo. Co., Lamoni, Ia.; Hauser, O. S., 
manager, Northwestern Telo. Co., Neligh, Nebr.; Harbaugh, W. 
W., secretary-treasurer, Sullivan Telo. Co., Sullivan, Ind.; Hadley, 
B. B., Hendricks County Consolidated Telo. Co., Danville, Ind.; 
Hitt, Geo. C., vice-president, Indianapolis Telo. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Huff, C. J., president, Interstate Automatic Telo. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Hall, L. A., Jr., treasurer, Interstate Automatic Telo. 
Co., Hammond, Ind.; Huff, V. A., secretary, Interstate Automatic 
Telo. Co., Hammond, Ind.;; Herr, Howard H., manager, Ottumwa 
Telo. & Elec. Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; Herrick, L. A., secretary, Stephen- 
son County Telo. Co., Freeport, III. 
I 
Ide, H. H., superintendent Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Iles, M. S., Chicago; Ihmsen, J. G., American Electric Telo. 
Co., Chicago. 
pi 
Johnson, Walter, Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Johnston, W. G. S., general manager, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Johnston, G. R., general manager, Columbus Citizens’ Telo. Co., 
Columbus, O.; Jones, S. A., Jones & Winter, Chicago; Jones, W. 
H., Jones & Winter, Chicago; Jeffery, H. E., Swedish-American 
Telo. Co., Detroit, Mich.; Johnson, O. R., W. N. Mathews & Bro., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Jordan, J. D., Nungesser Electric Battery Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Jones, H. A., Perry Time Stamp Co., Chicago; 
Juvenal, C. D., secretary, American Automatic Telo. Co., Urbana, 
O.; Jones, Frank G., American Electric Fuse Co., Muskegon, Mich. ; 
Johnson, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago; Jackson, W. T., Cincinnati, O.; Jay, T. K. Pembroke Home 
Telo. Co., Pembroke, Ky.; Judy, R. K., St. Marys Telo. Co., St. 
Marys, O.; Joseph, G., secretary, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Circleville, O.; 
Jones. C. general manager, Athens County Home Telo. Co., 
Athens, O.; Jones, W. Guy, president, Prospect Telo. Co., Pros- 
pect, O.; Jones, B. L., Oregon Telo. Co., Oregon, Wis.; Jones, H. 
C., Kentucky & Indiana Telo. & Tele. Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Joslyn, 
Jas. C., secretary, the De Kalb Telo. Co., Sycamore, Ill.; Jarrett, 
M. A., Montpelier ‘elo. Co., Montpelier, O.; Johnson, K. S., Citi- 
zens’ Telo. Co., Columbus, O.; Jensen, C. L., Peoples’ Telo. & Tele. 
Co., Hot Springs, S. D.; Joy, R. P., Illinois Telo. Co., Jacksonville, 
Ill.; Jeffrey, N. O. R., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y. : 
K 
Koehler, Max, vice-president Detroit Home Telo. Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Kneen, E. J., manager, Bangor Telo. Co., Bangor, Wis. ; 
Knight, G. E., California Independent Telephone Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; King, C. B., general manager, Washtenaw Home 
lelo. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Kidney, W. W., sales manager, Cen- 
tury Telephone Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Kneisley, D. W., Dayton Tele- 
phone Lockout Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O.; Kahl, A. R., Cra- 
craft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill.; Kenny, J. A., American 
Electric Fuse Co., Muskegon, Mich.; Klien, John W., Mathias 
Klein & Son, Chicago; Kadison, S., International Independent 
Telephone Association, Chicago; Knoefel, C. D., president, New 


Albany Home _ Telo. Co.. New Albany, Ind.; Keams, C-. 
W., Monarch Electric and Wire Co., Chicago, Ill.; Kinney, 
H. A., manager, Woodbine Telo. Co., Woodbine, Ia.; Kast, 
E. C., special agent, Tri-State Telo. and Tele. Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Kendle, Princeton Telo. Co., Princeton, Ind.; Kinsley, W. 
W., Jr.. Dean Elec. Co., Elyria, O.; Kinder, E. P., manager, Van- 
dalia Telo. Co., Vandalia, Ill.; Klingler, J. G., president, Citizens’ 
Telo. Co. of Clay County, Brazil, Ind.; Kolman, Arnold, Kansas 
City Home Telo. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Kelly, F. W., manager, In- 
terstate Telo. Co., Springfield, Ill.; Kuizle, Geo., superintendent, 
Citizens’ Telo. Co., Decatur, Ind.; King, F. C., engineer, Logans- 
port Home Telo. Co., Logansport, Ind.; Kingston, S. P., Western 
Union Tele. Co., Chicago; Knapp, Frank A., president, Local Telo. 
Co., Bellevue, O.; King, L. W., superintendent, Huber Telo. Co., 
Huber, Ill.; Koontz, C. E.. manager, Bremen Telo. Co., Bremen, 
Ind.; Kelsey, J. C., New York; Kotts, G. W., wire chief, North 
Dakota Independent Telo. Co., Hope, N. D.: Kennedy, S. L., mana- 
ger, Ogle County Telo. Co., Rochelle, Ill.; Keelyn, James, Evanston, 
Ill.; Kerr, P. O., manager, Eastern Illinois Independent Telo. Co., 
Kankakee, Ill.; Kerr, William D., Railroad Commission, Madison, 
Wis. 
: 

Lindemuth, A. C., president, Richmond Home Telo. Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Libby, A. D. T., superintendent, Dean Electric Co., 
Elyria, Ohio; Longwell, J. W., general manager, Van Wert Home 
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Telo. Co., Van Wert, O.; Lewis, E. C., Stromberg-Carison Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Leich, O. M., Cracraft-Leich 
Electric Co., Genoa, Ill.; Litscher, C. J., Illinois Elec. Co., Chicago, 
lll.; Lattig, J. W., American Automatic Telo. Co., Urbana, O.; 
Lilley, W. A., Citizens’ ’Telo. Co., Columbus, O.; Larimer, M. B., 
secretary, Protective Electrical Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Lutz, 
E. W., general manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Circleville, O.; Lin- 
inger, L. L., Corn Belt Telo. Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Land, E., Citizens’ 
Telo. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Lichty, Stanley, Vinton & Benton 
County Telo. Co., Vinton, Ia.; Londen, John C., Lebanon Telo. 
Co., Lebanon, Ill.; Lohr, A. F., secretary and manager, Macoupin 
Telo. & Tele. Co., Carlinville, Ill.; Lane, T. S., manager, Montana 
Independent Telo. Co., Butte, Mont.; Laubach, W. F., Akron 
Peopies’ Telo. Co., Akron, O.; Langston, E. L., president, Forrest 
City Telo. Co., Forrest City, Ill.; Latzke, Paul, editor Telephone 
Securities Weekly, New York; Lucas, J. H., Radio Telo. Co., To- 
ledo, Oo. 
M 


Matens, Henry, electrician, Cedar Point Telo. Co., Peru, Ill; 
Musson, F. R., Musson Bros., Atlantic, Ia.; McClure, C. O., Star 
City Telo. Co., Star City, Ind.; McVey, C. Y., general manager, 
United States Telo. Co. and Cuyahoga Telo. Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Morsman, O., Oakland County Telo. Co., Pontiac, Mich.; Melick, 
H. B., West Liberty Telo. Co., West Liberty, Ia.; Moran, M. P.. 
manager, Standard Telo. Co., Decorah, Ia.; Murray, J. A., superin- 
tendent Baraboo Telo. Co., Baraboo, Wis.; McFarlin, M., Mutual 
Telo. Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Moore, A. A., president, Marshall Telo. 
Co., Marshalltown, Ia.; Moore, F. N., manager, Williamstown 
Home Teio. Co., Williamstown, Mich.; Morse, A. R., manager, 
Jasper County Telo. Co., Newton, Ia.; Martin, E. H., president, 
Martin Telo. Co., Webster, Ia.; Mager, J. B., president, Garrett 
Telo. Co., Garrett, Ind.; Moriarty, J. A., assistant general manager, 
Indianapolis Telo. Co. and New Long Distance Telo. Co.,.Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Montgomery, FE. O., treasurer, Boone County Telo. 
Co., Boone, Ja.; Miller, E. G., general manager, Warren & Niles 
Telo. Co., Warren, O.; McKee, H. W., manager, Cumberland Inde 
pendent Telo. Co., Cumberland, O.; McQuinston, F. H., manager, 
Jefferson County Telo. Co., Fairfield, Ia.; Mellott, W. T., presi- 
dent, Sullivan Telo. Co., Sullivan, Ind.; Metheny, Edgar, manager, 
Argos Telo. Co., Argos, Ind.; McElroy, Geo. D., director Corn Belt 
Telo. Co., Waterloo, Ia.; McDowell, Jno. A.. general manager, 
Home Telo. Co., Ironton, O.; Miller, B. G., manager, Crete 
Telo. Co., Crete, Neb.; Miles, S. B., manager and treasurer, South- 
east Nebraska Telo. Co., Falls City, Neb.; Morrison, J. A., secre- 
tary, Pontiac Home Telo. Co., Pontiac, Ill.; McNary, E. N., Mar- 
tinsville Telo. Co., Martinsville, Ill.; Marshall, L. W., western 
manager, Electrical Review, Chicago; Martin. Fred L., Chicago: 
Mayberry, T. R., manager, Ingersoll Telo. Co., Ingersoll, Can. ; 
Matteson, P. E., Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill.; Moulton, E. H., 
president, Tri-State Tele. & Telo. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Melchers, W. J., general manager, Union Telo. Co., Alma, Mich. ; 
McWay, H. D., Sterling: Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind.; McMeal, H. 
B., editor, TELEpHoNy, Chicago; MacDonald, R. Ross, American 
Conduit Co., Chicago; Mowat, J. D., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Meyers, O. D., Stromberg-Carlson Tele 
phone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Minhinnick, H. J., engi 
neer, Quebec, Can.; Meade, Henry, American, Automatic Telephone 


Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. a Moore, J. M., 
Frank B. Cook, Chicago; Malcolm, Norman, Geo. M. 
Painter, contractor, Chicago; Murdock, W. J... Wm. 


Murdock & Co., Chelsea, Mass.; Morney, James E., superin- 
tendent, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Matteson, R. E., 
secretary and treasurer, Nebraska Independent Telephone Associa 
tion, Lincoln, Neb.; McGillan, R. W., manager, Fox River Valley 
Telo. Co., Appleton, Wis.; McClave, J. M., American Sewer Pipe 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Moody, F. B., Columbus Citizens’ Telo. Co., 
Columbus, Ind.; McPherson, W. H., president, Brownstown ‘Telo. 
Co., Brownstown, Ind.; Murphy, George, superintendent, Green- 
ville Home Telo. Co., Greenville, O.; McLaurine, W. T., president, 
Oak Grove Home Telo. Co., Oak Grove, Mo.; Myers, C. J., superin 
tendent, Kansas City Home Telo. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Mount, J 
W., manager, Williamsville & Sherman Telo. Co., Williamsville, II. : 
Miller, John, general manager, Mutual Telo. Co.. Erie, Pa.; Myers, 
C. J., superintendent, Kansas City Home Telo. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mattison, R. M., manager, Tri-City Telo. Co., Clinton, Ia.; Mc 
Nally, Frank, manager, Carroll County Telo. Co., Carroll, Ia.; Mc 
Quiston, W. J., manager, Monmouth Telo. Co., Monmouth, III: 
Miller, E. G., secretary and superintendent, Portage Home Telo 
Co., Chrisman, Ind. 


N 


Nuttall, H. A., Chicago; Norton, Chas. S.. secretary, Indiana In 
dependent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; North, C. H.. 
president, North Electric Co., Cleveland, O.; Nate, J. J.. Stromberg 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Navarre, 
J. Alexa., the F. Bissell Co., Toledo, O.; Norling, J. E., Monarch 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Norton, E. F., consulting 
engineer, 1410 Fisher building, Chicago; Nutlen, R. S., Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago; Naugle, A. T., Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 
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Chicago; Neiberger, J. L., Washington Home Telo. Co., Washing- 
ton C. H., O.; Newman, F. V., manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Nagel, W. G., W. G. Nagel Electric Co., Toledo, 
O.; Newberry, F. E., local manager, Corn Belt Telo. Co., Clarks- 
ville, Ja. 
oO 
O’Neill, J. E., Standard Underground and Cable Co., Chicago; 
Owen, Roy, superintendent, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Columbus, O.; 
Odell, D., Springfield-Xenia Telo. Co., Springfield, O.; O’Rourke, 
Thomas, general manager, Delaware and Madison Counties Telo. 
Co., Muncie, Ind.; Olin, Wm. C., manager, Interstate Tele. & Telo. 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; Osbourn, J. L., Veedersburg Telo. Co., Veeders- 
burg, Ind.; Osbourne, L. F., superintendent, National Telo. Co., 
Quebec, Canada. 
P 
Powell, F. A., San Fernando, Cal.; Popp, E. N., auditor, Home 
Tele. & Telo. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Parker, L. G., general manager, 
Central Home Telo. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Phillips, Rev. Z. B., 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Chicago; Pardee, F. W., Chicago; Par- 
ker, H. L., Commercial Electrical Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Polk, 
W. C., Central Telephone Construction Co., Toledo, O.; Power, 
Joseph R., L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; Pedersen, S. U., Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl.; 
Powers, H. N., Gould Storage Battery Co., New York; Parker, F. 
R., Frank B. Cook, Chicago; Palmer, G. H., superintendent, Co- 
lumbus Citizens’ Telo. Co., Columbus, O.; Pollock, A. R., manager, 
Piqua Home Telo. Co., Piqua, O.; Pogue, P. S., general manager, 
Louisville Home Telo. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Pierson, Merle, agent, 
Corn Belt. Telo. Co., Parkersburg, Ia.; Pursley, H. B., wire chief, 
Eastern Independent Telo. Co., Winchester, Ind.; Porter, O. J., 
superintendent, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Columbus, Tenn.; Pollock, T., 
zeneral manager, Plattsmouth Telo. Co., Plattsmouth, Neb.; Prund, 
James, Maxwell Telo. Co., Maxwell, Ia.; Parrett, F. R., Princeton, 
Ind.; Parr, J. S., manager, Mutual Telo. Co., Olin, Ia.; Peebles, E. 
H., Lincoln Telo. Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Porter, S. P., Dept. Commis- 
sioners and Railways, province Saskatchewan, Can.; Parker, R. J., 
vice-president and manager, United States Exchange Co., Reinbeck, 
Ia.; Patterson, A. R., manager, Streator Independent Tele. & Telo. 
Co., Streator, Ill.; Purcell, E. A., Christian County Telo. Co., Tay- 
lorville, Ill.; Parker, L. R., Streator Independent Tele. & Telo. Co., 
Aurora, Ill.; Perry, A., Chicago; Paca, Wm. S., general manager, 
Petroleum Telo. Co., Oil City, Pa.; Peel, Chas. R., manager, Inter- 
state Independent Tele. & Telo. Co., Sterling, Ill.; Poque, G. R., 
manager, Pleasant Ridge Independent Telo. Co., Elizabeth, IIL; 
Pierce, M., Stephenson County Telo. Co., Freeport, Ill.; Pryor, J. 
A., Chicago; Plaister, J. M., manager, Ft. Dodge Telo. Co., Ft. 
Dodge, Ia. 
R 
Richardson, general manager, North Dakota Independent Telo. 
Co., Fargo, N. D.; Ramsey, H. R., general manager, Auburn Telo. 
Co., Auburn, Ill.; Reber, H. Linton, general manager, Kinloch Long 
Distance Telo. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Rogers, H. B., Erner & Hop- 
kins Co., Columbus, O.; Robinson, W. I., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Robinson, W. J., 
Radio Wireless Telephone Co., New York; Rader, F. A., Frank B. 
Cook, Chicago; Rhode, W. O., manager, Century Telephone Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City; Reamer, Ralph, treasurer, Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Columbus, O.; Rinehart, N. W., 
manager, United Home Telo. Co., Brookville, O.; Reed, J. W., 
Saginaw Valley Telo. Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Rounce, H. M., super- 
intendent and engineer, La Crosse Telo. Co., La Crosse, Wis.; 
Richardson, B., secretary and manager, Home Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., Baird, Tex.; Robinson, William, manager, Citizens’ Telo. 
Co., Michigamme, Mich.; Rirk, W. J., manager, Marshfield Telo. 
Ex., Marshfield, Wis.; Rennes, G. W., State Long Distance Telo. 
Co., Elkhorn, Wis.; Rubinsky, Abe, Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Rowe, H. A., Home Telo. Co., Elkhart, Ind.; 
Rosenkrans, L. C., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Robbins, H. G. Nungesser 
Electric Co., Cleveland, O.; Roberts, Geo. B., engineer, Citizens’ 
lelo. Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Rebinan, T. E., superintendent, Brook- 
ngs City Municipal Telephone Plant, Brookings, S. D.; Richmond, 
M. J., president, Gorsicana Telo. Co., Corsicana, Tex.; Russell, J. 
\., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; Robinson, E. W., Cherry 
Boom and Lumber Co., Richwood, W. Va.; Rogers, W. M., Stand- 
rd Underground Cable Co., 322 Rookery, Chicago; Robinson, G. P., 
fohn A. Roebiing’s Sons Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Reade, H. W., Na- 
‘onal Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 
s 
Schweer, G. W., manager, Missouri Union Telo. Co., Windsor, 
\lo.; Snider, O. C., Kansas City Home Telo. Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Savage, Manford, Home Telo. Co., Champaign, Ill.; Sattygabber. 
G. M., president, Van Wert Teic. Co., Van Wert, O.; Swartz, H. 
\., president, Interstate Tele. & Telo. Co., Trenton, N. J.; Snow, 
’. G., president, Jefferson County Telo. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. ; 
Shirley, Lewis, Norman Telephone Co., Norman, Okla.: Sapp, 


Dwight E., Mt. Vernon, O.; Skinne, G. A., Sterling Electric Co., 
Lafayette, Ind.; Sharp, E. W., Dunlap & Alta Telo. Co., Dunlap, 
lll.; Shively, J. D., Dayton Lockout Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O.; 
Sandner, Andrew, wire chief, Mt. Olive Telo. & Elec. Co., Mt. 
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Olive, Ill.; Slemin, Harry C., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Smith, Arthur B., Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; Stephenson, R. F., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Shafer, Earl P., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Smyth, W. W., Jr., 
Fibre Conduit Co., Orangeburg, N. Y.; Stigberg, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Sperry, A. B., Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago; Slingluff, W. H., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Chicago; Sands, L., Century Co., Cleveland, O.; Spots, J. O., gen- 
eral manager, Meridian Home Telo. Co., Meridian, Miss.; Stein- 
kamp, G. J., manager, New Ottawa County Telo. Co., Elmore, O.; 
Semans, Carl R., Eastern Indiana Telo. Co., Winchester, Ind.; 
Swattermeyer, Geo. F., traffic manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Stockwell, J. F.. general manager, Keystone Telo. 
Co., Philadelphia; Smiley, E. H., manager, Smiley Brothers Telo. 
Co., St. Clair Co., Ill.; Stinson, C. E., Buffalo, N. Y.; Shanklin, 
Geo. S., president, Fayette Home Telo. Co., Lexington, Ky.; 
Staderman, A. L., engineer, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Spangle, Omar L., manager, Bryan Telo. Co., Bryan, O.; Schade, E. 
D., general manager, Johnstown Telo. Co., Johnstown, Pa.; 
Stout, Geo. S., general manager, Missankee Telo. Co., Lake City, 
Mich.; Seymour, A. J., engineer, Tri-State Telo. & Tele. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Stueland, S., Dix Telo. Co., Elliott, Ill.; Shimel, 
C. W., proprietor, Shimel Telo. Co., Casey, Ill.; Seabold, F. H., 
Dubois County Telo. Co., Huntingsburg, Ind.; Smith, G. T., Auto- 
matic Home Telo. Co., Pontiac, Ill.; Sumpter, Herbert, manager, 
Farmers’ Telo. Co., Colchester, Ill.; Sandbeck, C. M., electrician, 
Waukon, Ia.; Springer, O. G., Mississippi Valley Telo. Co., Car- 
thage, Ill.; Stotzer, C. F., director, Interstate Telo. & Tele. Co., 
Aurora, Ill.; Stinson, C. E., Toledo, O.; Smith, R. C., secretary, 
Home Telo. Co., Homer, Mich.; Saunders, G. L., Interior Telo. Co., 
Grinnell, Ia.; Sabin, I. C., National Telo. & Electric Co., Clinton, 
Ill.; Stadelman, W. J., secretary and treasurer, Norfolk Long Dis- 
tance Telo. Co., Norfolk, Neb.; Scott, G. C., chief electrician, Gar- 
rett Tele. Co., Garrett, Ind.; Shoots, W. L., general manager, Home 
Telo. Co., Elkhart, Ind.;- Stevens, C. F., president and general 
manager, Hazleton & Oakland City Telo. Co., Hazleton, Ind.; 
Schuler, Albert, manager, Automatic Home Telo. Co., Pontiac, IIl.; 
Shoemaker, Jas. H., general manager, Corn Belt Telo. Co., Water- 
loo, Ia.; Sayers. R. C., Jefferson County Telo. Co., Fairfield, Ia.: 
Shaw, H. W., manager, Daviess County Home Telo. Co., Washing- 
ton, Ind.; Smith, R. R., Southern Iowa Telo. Co., Osceola, Ia.; 
Strauss, D. W., Home Telo. & Tele. Co., Auburn, Ind.; Shoemaker, 
F. S., manager, Bloomington Home Telo. Co., Bloomington, Ind. ; 
Smith, J. F., secretary, Harrison, Harrison County Telo. Co., Cadiz, 
O.; Sherman, M. S., manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Coopersville, 
Mich.; Schands, A. J., superintendent eng.. Kinloch Telo. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sterrett, E. L., Henry Telo. Co., Henry, Ill.; Strom- 
berg, John, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago; Shicher, Jas. H., vice-president, Eastern Illinois Independent 
Telo. Co., Kankakee, Ill.; Stanton, L. W., 410 Electric building, 
Cleveland, O. 


T 


Thompson, W. Gilbert, general manager, Hamilton Home Telo. 
Co., Hamilton, O.; Todd, H. C., president, Hanamo Telo. Co., 
Maryville, Mo.; Thorpe, G. P., secretary, Clinton Telo. Co., Wil- 
mington, O.; Tarte, C. E., general manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Teaford, J. E., superintendent, Union City 
Telo. Co., Union City, Ind.; Thorward, Geo. T., South Bend Home 
Telo. Co., South Bend, Ind.; Thorward, Theo., South Bend Home 
Telo. Co., South Bend, Ind.; Thayer, S. C., Beaver County Telo. 
Co., Rochester, Pa.; Taylor, Morris, manager, Eastern Ohio Telo. 
Co., East Rochester, O.; Taylor, M. S., general manager, Fayette 
Home Telo. Co., Lexington, Ky.; Tucker, U. G., Tucker Bros., 
Virden, Iil.; Thorn, J. C., president, Jefferson County Telo. Co., 
Fairfield, Ia.; Thompson, J. A., manager and proprietor, Edwards- 
ville ‘Telephone Ex., Edwardsville, Kans.; Taylor, H. B., treasurer, 
Cuyahoga and United States Telo. Co., Cleveland, O.; Thedieck, S. 
H., Home Telo. Co., Sidney, O.; Traser, H. A., Interstate Telo. 
Co., Joliet, Ill.; Taylor, W. O., manager, LaGro-Andrews Telo. 
Co., Andrews, Ind.; Thompson, James, National Telo. & Elec. Co., 
Clinton, Ill.; Timpkins, W. B., manager, Quincy Home Telo. Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; Tull, E. A., manager, Lapel Telo. Co., Lapel, Ind.; 
Tomlinson, Sam., president, Winona Telo. Co., Winona, Ind.; Tur- 
ner, E. O., manager, Illinois Telo. Co., Whitehall, Ill.; Tufty, Alice, 
International Independent Telephone Association; Taliaferro, H. 
M., secretary, treasurer and manager, Booneville Telo. Co., Boone- 
ville, Mo. 

U 


Ulrich, A. J., traffic manager, Keystone Telo. Co., Philadelphia. 
y 
Vint, G. A., superintendent, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Pekin, Ill.; 
Vellman, director, Logan Home Telo. Co., Logan, Wis. ; Vaniman, 
manager, Girard Telo. Co., Girard, Ill.; Van Middlesworth, Will, 
manager, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Racine, Wis.; Vaughan, F. C., owner, 
F. C. Vaughan Telo. Co., Blowersburg, Ia.; Vaughan, L. V., mana- 
ger, Williams Telo. Co., Williams, Ia.; Vernier, A. J., general man- 
ager, Automatic Home Telo. Co., Pontiac, Ill.; Vivian, W. S., sec- 


retary, Michigan Independent Telephone Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Van Wageman, Miss M., Home Telo. Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
Van Nortmell, J. S., president, Fox River Valley Telo. & Tele. Co., 
Appleton, Wis.; Valentine, Richard, secretary Rock County Telo. 


Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Ww 
Wood, Geo. S., International Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Woods, F. H., president, Lincoln Telo. Co. and 


Western Telo. Co... Lincoln, Neb. ; Wilson, bi Page, editor, Tele 
phone Age, Toronto, Can.; West, Charles, general manager, Con- 
solidated Telephone Company of Pa., Allentown, Pa.; Wheeling, J. 
M., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Chicago; Wallis, C. H., Central 
Telo. & Elec. Co, St. Louis, Mo.; Weman, Klas, L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Wiley, J. R., Stand- 
ard Underground Cable Co., 322 Rookery, Chicago; Wilms, H. J., 
Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wagoner, Joseph 
H., Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill.; Wells, F. E., Naugle 
Pole & Tie Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ward, A. V., National Carbon 
Co., 125 La Salle St., Chicago; Wilkenson, J. B., Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Wise, C. E., 
Fox River Valley Construction Co., Chicago; Wilson, G. D., H. E 
Cobb, Chicago; Watkins, Guy, American Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Urbana, O.; Wasson, Deane, Wasson Reel Co., 
Clinton, Ill.; Weirich, P. J., general superintendent, United Telo. 
Co... Monroe, Wis - Weech, W. 7 manager, London Home Telo. 
Co., London, O.; White, H. A., manager, Coffee County Telo. Co., 
Waverly, Kans.: Wightman, R. J., wire chief, Citizens’ Telo. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Williamson, W. J., manager, Northwestern 
Telo. Co., Primrose, Ia.; Wilder, G. W., president, Cambridge Telo 
Co., Cambridge, Wis.; White, F. M., president, Pierce County Telo. 
Co., River Falls, Wis.; Ward, S. E., director, Mansfield Telo. Co 


Mansfield, O.; Whitney, A. : 
Co., Mt. Gilead, O.; Wilson, W. H., general superintendent, Ameri- 
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A., president, Morrow County Telo. 


can Union Telo. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Wanbacker, G. F., secretary, 
Looking Glass Prairie Telo. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.; Weits, H., mana- 
ger, Marathon Telo. Co., Marathen, Ia.; Wasson, B. S., Na- 
tional Telo. & Elec. Co., Clinton, Ill.; Wacker, R. A., manager, Des 
Moines Mutual Telo. Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Wing, N. F., secretary, 
Home Telo. Co., Grass Lake, Mich.: Wright, W. A., manager, 
Hillsboro Telo. Co., Hillsboro, Ind.; Wagner, H. D., director, In- 
terstate Telo. Co., Hinkley, Ill; Wright, John H., Home Telo. Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Wasson, Mrs. B. F., _ stockholder 
National Telo. & Elec. Co., Clinton, Ill.; Wilder, H. E., secretary, 
Steuben County Electric Telo. Co., Angola, Ind.; Wolfram, Ralph, 
secretary, Local Telo. Co., Bellevue, O.; Wertz, Tom, manager, 
Johnson County Telo. Co., Iowa City, Ia.; Waymise, A. E., super 
intendent, Montpelier Municipal Plants, Montpelier; West, H. G., 
superintendent of construction, Automatic Telo. Co., Pontiac, IIl.; 
White, Frank, president, Home Telo. Co., Portland, Ind.; Ware, 
J. B., director, Citizens’ Telo. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Winter, 
Geo. D., Chicago; Wittemin, L. R., cashier, Mansfield Telo. Co., 
Mansfield, O.; White, Fred G., Automatic Home Telo. Co., Pontiac, 
Ill.; Wadsworth, W. A., American Telephone Journal, Chicago 
“ 

general manager, Monarch Telephone Manufac 
Young, C. D., president, Citizens’ Telo. Co., 


Yaxley, E. E.., 
turing Co., Chicago; 
Delaware, O. 

Z 

Zeluff, J. E., Interstate Long Distance Telo. Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
Zimmerman, A. J., president, Valley Falls Telo. Co., Valley Falls 
Kans.: Zinnell, Frank, Frank Zinnell, Savanna, Ill.; Zeeck, J. A.., 
Mt. Sterling Telo. Co., Mt. Sterling, O. 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS. 


McRoy Clay Works, Brazil, Ind., and Chicago, represented by 
L. M. Christie, secretary, and C. C. Baird, sales representative, ex 
hibited a line of vitrified clay conduit. 

C. H. Hanson, Chicago, represented by C 
M. Williams, exhibited a line of chemically 
plates, brass checks, stamps and stencils. 

Protective Electrical Supply Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
sented by E. M. Popp, treasurer; M. B. 
hibited a line of protective cable terminals. 

The Staats Manufacturing Company, Chicago, represented by 
J. G. Staats, president, and Miss M. La Velle, demonstrator, exhib 
ited an automatic holder for telephone receiver. 

U. S. Conduit and Construction Company, St. Louis, represented 
by Chas. D. Budd, president, and A. W. Garrels, demonstrator, 
exhibited their sectional multiple concrete conduit. - 

B. S. Barnard and Company, New York and Chicago, repre- 
sented by B. S. Barnard, president, and E. F. Kirkpatrick, vice 
president, exhibited a line of vitrified clay conduit for underground 
installation 

The Woolley Electric Company, St. Louis, represented by S. H. 
linney, district sales manager, exhibited a line of “B-P” enclosed 
fuses and cutouts and the Woolley lightning arrester. 

Che Simplex Electric Company, Boston, represented by H. R. 

Hixson, western sales agent; J. G. Brobeck and J. N. Macallister, 
salesmen; exhibited samples of electric and telephone cables. 
, The Simplex Electric Heating Company, Boston, represented by 
FE. R. Jacobs, E. Strauss and W. H. Ruby, salesmen, exhibited a full 
line of electric heating and cooking apparatus, featuring their elec- 
tric soldering irons. 

Thordarson Electric Mfg. 
C. H. Thordarson, exhibited 
connection with the exhibit 
entrance was a feature. 

The American Conduit Company, Chicago, represented by Ber 
nard C. Groh, manager, and R. Ross. MacDonald, salesman, ex 
hibited a line of bituminized fiber conduit, making a feature of its 
electrolysis-proof quality. 

Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, represented by F. N. 
Jewett, district engineer; C. B. Richardson, resident engineer, and 
T. T. Richards, factory representative, exhibited a line of meters, 
transformers, and motors. 

The Chicago Fuse Wire and Mfg. Company, Chicago, repre- 
sented by W. W. Merrill, secretary and manager; A. S. Merrill, 
sales representative, and Chas. F. McDonald, engineer, exhibited a 
line of fuse links and enclosed fuses 

The American Clock Company, Chicago, represented by H. O. 
Jackson, president; H. W. Pidgeon, vice president, and G. F. 
Randall, secretary, exhibited a full line of electric clocks, electric 
time stamps and electric time recorders. 

The Crescent Company, Valparaiso, 
J. H. McGill, manager, and H. 


H. Hanson and Chas. 
engraved metal name 


repre- 
Larimer, secretary; ¢x- 


Company, Chicago, represented by 
a line of high tension apparatus. In 
the giant spark above the Coliseum 


Indiana, represented by 
W. Harrold, treasurer, exhibited 


a line of “Crescent” specialties, featuring the “Star” soldering stick 
and the “Protector” portable lamp guard. 
Chicago, represented by John M. 


Mathias Klein and 


Sons, 


Klein, Jr.. business manager; Paul Herbst, assistant superintendent, 
and A. J. Klein, exhibited a line of lineman’s and construction 
tools, featuring Klein’s new “Chicago Grip.” 

The Duplex Metals Co., New York, represented by Avery P 
Eckert, general sales manager, exhibited a line of copper clad steel 
wire for telephone, telegraph and power transmission, and rubber 
insulated copper clad steel telephone drop wire. 

The Appleton Electric Company, Chicago, represented by A. I. 
Appleton, president and treasurer, and John D. Painter, secretary, 
exhibited a line of fuses and lightning arresters, featuring 
“Unilets”—a specialty in conduit outlet boxes and fittings. 

The Stolz Electrophone Company, Chicago, represented by E. H 
Stolz, general manager; Dr. E. H. Coy, consulting physician; Mr 
Linde, salesman, and Miss Alta L. Presler, demonstrator, exhib 
ited a pocket telephone device for the use of deaf persons. 

The Solar Electric Company, Chicago, represented by Jos 
Brundall, president; John C. Smith, secretary and treasurer, and 
J. C. Morton, superintendent, exhibited a line of electrical advertis 
ing novelties, featuring a luminous telephone pay station sign. 

Nungesser Electric Battery Company, Cleveland and Chicago 
represented by Thos. G. Grier, sales manager, and H. S. Greene, 
advertising manager, exhibited their standard line of “Rapid Fire” 
dry cells for ignition work and “1900” dry cells for telephone work 

J. Lang Electric Company, Chicago, represented by Warren 
Ripple, president; R. S. Ripple, secretary and treasurer, and Otis 
B. Duncan, sales engineer, exhibited a line of power and lighting 
distributing apparatus, featuring the McWilliams metering panel 
and closet. 

The Haeusermann Metal Manufacturing Company, Chicago, rep- 
resented by H. A. Ford, manager, assisted by Miss Helen Dentler, 
exhibited a line of switchboard and telephone name plates, and 
claim over eighty per cent of name plates used on apparatus exhib 
ited at the show. 

S. H. Couch Company, Boston and Chicago, Hensel Electric 
Construction Company, Boston and Chicago, regresented by P. F. 
Hensel, western agent, and H. Stratford, western sales manager, 
exhibited a full line of intercommunicating telephones, flush typ¢« 
wall phones, letter box phones, ete. 

The Mogul Paint Company, New York City, represented by 
A. Grothwell, proprietor; R. J. Richards, E. W. Lindsley and 
L. Cannon, salesmen, exhibited a line of “Mogul” insulating and 
preservative paints, featuring the use of the paint on outside wir 
ing, poles, cross arms, etc., in telephone work. 

M. B. Austin and Company, Chicago, represented by M. B 
Austin, president; A. H. Friend, R. J. Thorne, Albert Meinema 
H. C. Rice, and J. H. Gillette, salesmen, exhibited safety lead-cov- 
ered aerial and submarine cables, Gillette-Vibber specialties, G. I. 
Tungsten lamps and a line of conduit fittings. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, repre- 
sented by G. H. Atkin, Chicago manager; J. M. S. Waring, dis- 
trict engineer; H. B. Marshall, W. F. Bauer and W. F. Rath, sales 
men, exhibited their line of storage batteries, featuring a new sig- 
nalling hydrometer and automatic cell filling device. 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., and Chicago, repre- 





February, 1908. 


Carpenter, sales 
radley, salesmen, 


measuring 


stern manager; H 
Howell and H. T. 


switchboard and 


d by H. P. Dennis, w 
manager; P. Lenzen, \ 
exhibited a line of ree 


sente es; 
B 


1.1 
portable 


instruments, featuring a new shunt recording ammeter. 

The American Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon, and New 
York, represented by I. G. Jones, president; J. A. Kenny, man 
ger, and G. W. Rodormer, salesman exhibited a full line of ee 

l1 protection and a ney ane controller, featuring telephons 
switchboard rotectio WG enamel insuls adswire 

| Kexcelsior Supph Company, 4 cuca, C] - ted 1) | J 
\lvin, sales manager; E. W. Dolliver. L. L. Halic I. C. Stutz and 
W. HH. Reynolds, salesmen, exhibited full line of- ignition supplies 
featuring Kingston spark coils, Dow magnetos and Stackpole’ 
“Wizard,” “Autocrat.” and “Hello” telephone dry batteries 

Corwin ‘Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chicago epre 
sented by I. R. Corwin, assisted by a corps of demonstrators, 
exhibited a line of automatie intercommunicating telephones, the 
features of which are automatic ringing, a lockout device insuring 


conversation, and 
lines. 

Phe Ft. Wayne Electric 
by F. S. Hunting, 
Wood, factory manager and inventor « 
Pond and Frank 
lamps, transformers, meters 
booth fan 

Roth 


president ; 


private 


side 


adaptability to trunk connection with out 


Works, Fort Wayne, Indiana, repre 
treasurer and general manager; J. J 
f the Wood system; Messrs. 
exhibited a line of are 
featuring a new telephone 


sented by 


MeMaster, sales engineers, 


and motors, 


resented by C. HH. Roth, 
\\ arde 2 


Bros. and Company, Chicago, rep 
treasurer , ] W. 


G. A. Roth, secretary and 


\ t I 


vice president and engineer, and Wm. Roth, engineer, exhibited a 
full line of dynamos, motors, ringing and charging sets, 


} ] 
telepnonc 


featuring motor claimed to be the smallest for its 
the marke 


John 


new power on 


Sons Company. ‘Trenton represented by 
Wilson, E. P. Bartlett, 
sulesmen, exhibited a lin: 


\. Roebline’s 
! r. estern manager: HB 
M. Whaling, J. H. Wilson and FF. Bailey 


o ile cables, bare and insulated wire of all kinds. A feature 
of the exhilit is the tr! MUI omfortable socker made 
from a cable re 

Phe H. B. Camp Company, Chicago and Pittsburg, represented 
vy Ik. V. Johnson, vice president; J. A. Hammett, sales agent, and 
IE. I. Lindrooth, assistant sales agent, exhibited a full line of vitri 
ed con f Ohio el: \ feature of the exhibit was the display 
tf two large drawings Newmat “A Study in Power and Light” 
nd ‘Het \lesseng 1 

I] Jewell Electrical Instrument Company. Chicago, repre 
sented by Edward W. Jewell, manager: Ray Simpson and Oscat 
Adleman, salesmen, exhibited a full line of alternating and direct 
urrent measuring instruments for portable and switchboard use, 
featuring their flush mounted, six-inch battery charging voltmeters 


nd ammeters for telephone use. 


Phe American Electric Novelty and Mig. Company, New York 





and Chicago, represented by A. EK. Barlow, general sales manager; 
R. I. Bain, Chicago, manager; FE. R. Behrend, Chicago representa 
tive . C. Igney, T. E. Reiners and Edw. Weed, salesmen, ex 


( 
hibited a line of electrical novelties, flashlights and miniature 
featuring Ever Ready dry battery. 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, Chicago. New York, 
Jersey City and Ravenna, Ohio, represented by Holly, 
manager; A. R. Johnson, assistant sales manager; A. Holland, Wm. 
Haeger, and Clark Methot, salesmen, exhibited a full line of 


lamps, 


aa 
Sales 


Geo. 


elec 


trical supplies, featuring telegraph instruments, medical apparatus, 
vibrators, and the Red Seal Dry Battery. 
Phe Central Electric Company, Chicago, represented by F. H 


Bryant, general sales agent; H. G. Hafner, purchasing agent; R. Kk 
Fast, A. L. Hancock, and P. EK. Matteson, salesmen, exhibited a 
full line of inside and outside electrical supplies, featuring Okonite 
wire, D. & W. fuses, G. I. are lamps, Columbia incandescent lamps 
and the Wasson telephone construction reel. 

W. N. Matthews and Brother, New York, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, represented by W. N. and Claude Matthews, V. L. Craw- 
ford and O. R. Johann. exhibited a line of Stombaugh anchors, 
Hargis cable joints, Callahan cable rollers, Kearney cable clamps, 
ind Holdfast lamp guards, featuring an ecight-way Hargis joint, 
showing that multiple work can be changed without blowing the 
joint. 

The Radio Telephone Company, 
J. Dunlop Smith, president: Dr. Lee de Forest, vice president and 
consulting engineer; E. FE. Burlingame, general manager, and Perey 
Donelson, organizer of sub-companies, exhibited in actual opera- 
tion a wireless telephone apparatus, such as is in use on the Pacific 
fleet of the U. S. Navy, offering for inspection every part of the 
ipparatus. 

International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, represented bv 
H. S. Hoover, Chicago superintendent; H. L. Stow and Chas. E 
Freeborn, representatives; J. B. Kevan, V. C. Curtis. J. O. Yerger 
nd C. W. Boline, division superintendents; exhibited two hundred 
nd seven different correspondence courses and a full library of 
echnical and text bocks, featuring a new complete telephone course 
and a pocket telephone hand-book. 

F. W. Pardee, Chicago, represented by F. W. 
by is F. Crook and E. E. 


New York. represented by 


Pardee, assisted 
Sipperley, exhibited a line of the Wire 








and Telephone Company of America’s bare, annunciator, office, rub 
ber covered and magnet wire; the Peru Electric Manufacturing 
Company's electrical porcelains; the Electrose Manufacturing Com 
pany's receiver shells, mouthpieces, keyhandles, knobs and insul 
rs, and the Rock Island Dry Battery 

Arthur O. Einstein, Chiago, represented by A. ©. Einstein, 

ibited the Tri Company's knife switch veun 
boards, meter | ! fuses; the Pratt Chuck Com 
)) Vy electro-gal\ itlet boxes and COVE! © 4 lit 
ton Manufacturing Company's friction and rubb gum tap in 
Win. A. Bonnell’s conduit and cable box connectors two-serew 
galvanized connector and bushing in one. 

rhe Vote-Berger Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 


representes 
engineer; J. N 


Goodman, 


by M g serger, secretary } c. wp. Enochs, chief 
Wallace, assistant chief engineer, and P. W. 
representative, exhibited a general line of 
phone apparatus, featuring a section of a thirty-two hundred line 
common battery multiple ballast switchboard, in actual operation, 
with distributing frames, power plant and battery. 

The Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chicago, rep- 
resented by J. E. Norling, president; J. C. Hubacher, vice 
dent; W. H. Trimm, secretary; E. E. Yaxley, treasurer; R. C 
Stone, W. A. Dunlap and A. J. Carter, sales representatives, exhib- 
ited a full line of telephone equipment, instruments, switchboards 
and telephones, and featuring a three position magneto and mul- 
tiple switchboard and a new direct current four party 
tem 

rank B. Cook, Chicago, represented by I. B. Cook, proprie 
tor; J. F. Tompkins, general manager; C. C. Newburn, advertis 
ing manager; H. R. Cook and Harry Cook, engineers; Samuel Har 


eeneral 


»] 
I 


] 


2 
telephones and_ tele 


r 
, 
| 
storage 


presi- 


seiective Sys 


vey, J. M. Moore, F. A. Rader and F. R. Parker, salesmen, ex- 
hibited a full line of protective devices, lightning arresters, heat 
coils, ete.; featuring the new No. 20 switchboard protector, over 


six thousand of which were installed in the new exchange at 
Omaha 
The Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, represented by W 


\. Low, president; Perry A. Boole, general sales manager; Frank 
Schwartz, city sales manager; F. J. Aldemson, manager specialty 
department; R. S. Mitten, manager of the telephone department, 


and a large corps of salesmen, exhibited a full line of 
telephone equipment, rubber and lead covered cable, Hubbell special 
ties, Faraday bells with regular and mine gongs, Whitney instru 
ments, and Sandwich polechangers and ohmmeters, featuring 


“Sangamo” wattmeters. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, represented by 
W. H. Stickney, illumination engineer; FE. L. Callahan and R. E 
ller, heating device department: J. Nicholson and Alex Mungle, 

: Abbott, M. W. A. Potts, Mrs. A. M. Colby and 
Miss A. B. Lyons, demonstrators, exhibited a full line of clectric 
heating devices and a booth for comparison of color values, featur- 


IX ¢ 
salesmen: J. H. 


ing a new luminous radiator and a mercury are rectifier for charg- 
ing storage batteries from alternating current. 


The Monarch Electric and Wire Company, Chicago, represented 
by Louis Schwab, president; Henry Schwab, secretary; N. Deutch, 
treasurer; E. W. Kearns, A. D. Gillespie, G. Morgan Hall, H. E. 
Mascon and Max Austrich, salesmen, exhibited a full line of weather 
proof iron wire, galvanized steel strand, telephone cords and switch- 
board cables, imported German are lamps, Brvan-Marsh incan- 
descent lamps, Swarzee bells and Noark fuses. featuring a special 
German photographers’ lamp, the first in this countr: 

The American Automatic Telephone Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
represented by James S. Brailey, president; J. W. Lattig, vice pres- 
ident; Shepard Grove, treasurer; G. W. Rich, patent attorney ; Chas. 
L. Goodrum, chief engineer; W. M. Bruce, B. G. Dunham, Henry 


Mead and Guy Watkins, engineers, exhibited a line of automatic 
and manual telephones and equipment. featuring a_ five-hundred 
line section of a fifteen-hundred line automatic switchboard installed 


for the Home Telephone Company, of Bellevue, Ohio. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Worcester, New. York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Denver, represented by C. S. Knight, 
sales manager, electric and wire rope; C. R. Sturdevant, clectrical 
engineer; B. B. Avers, secretary advertising committee: B. H. 
Ryder, F. Stehlek, F. J. Conkling, R. C. Mouler, R. W. Van Pelt 
and A. T. Merriman, salesmen, exhibited a line of electrical wire 
and cable, wire rope, and all products of steel and copper: featur- 
ing special electric cables and a twenty-five thousand volt, three 
phase submarine cable. 

The Swedish-American Telephone 


Company, Chicago, Kansas 


Citv, and Sioux Falls, represented by E. B. Overshiner, president; 
A. VV. Overshiner, secretary and general manager:  F. 
M. Ferguson, western representative, and I. W. . Colp. 


salesman, exhibited a one-hundred line toll board and two-hun- 
dred line magneto board, both sold to the Waukarusa (Ind.) Home 
Telephone Company, and a general line of telephone instruments 
and equipment, featuring their new No. 66 compact magneto phone. 
a new removable coil drop, requiring no tools to dismantle, and a 
mission stvle telephone which flashes a lamp signal behind mission 
green glass doors when bell rings. 

The American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago and Pitts- 
burg. represented by P. C. Burns, president; J. G. Ihmsen, general 
P. Clausen, chief en- 


manager; M. W. Zabel, sales manager; H. 





. Telepiromys 


had its headquarters. 
F. Doolittle and a full force of salesmen were in charge. 


Chas. North, president of the North Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, was among the prominent telephone men present at the show. 
The Chas. W. Shonk Company, Chicago, manufacturer of etched 


gineer; A. B. Ferdinand, salesman, and G. Gislasen, manager cost 
department, exhibited a full line of telephone apparatus and equip- 
ment, switchboards and tollboards, featuring the Burns adjustable 
telephone bracket; the Zabel eight-party selective system; the Leich 
four-party system; the all metal hotel and residence telephone, 
which may be entirely dismounted without tools; and the “Xcell” 
dry battery for telephone and ignition work. 

The Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, represented by 
C. L. Fisher, sales manager; H. H. Woodworth, advertising man- 
ager; J. B. Russell, P. J. Eubanks and J. E. Fisher, salesmen; E. R. 
Neir, chief installer, and a large corps of demonstrators, exhibited 
a full line of automatic wall and desk telephones and party line 
selective ringing and automatic phones, featuring complete work- 
ing sections of two interconnecting common battery automatic ex- 
changes, a combined toll and rural line and information board 
being exhibited and operated in connection with them; and the 
use of wire chiefs’ and private branch exchange desks. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, represented by H. 
M. Frantz, Chicago electrical manager; H. W. Frantz, Chicago 
representative; F. C. Frumveller, Chicago salesman; G. A. Saylor 
and M. H. Croswell, Milwaukee, salesmen, and A. M. Erskins, St 
Louis electrical manager, exhibited a full line of Noark fuses and 
railway line material, friction tape, weather-proof sockets, moulded 
insulations and subway service boxes, featuring the Clay Product 
Company's vitrified fire clay conduit, a new. combination volt, 
ampere, K. W. and H. P. meter, portable or switchboard type, 
“Asbestos Wood,” and the “Linolite’—a tubular incandescent lamp 
for continuous lighting with reflectors. 

The International Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
represented by Henry Shafer, president; John C. Burmeister, sec- 
retary and treasurer; W. E. McCormick, vice president; Fred E. 
Freers, sales manager, and William Shand, superintendent, exhib- 
ited a full line of telephone exchange equipment, multiple lamp sig 
nal switchboard apparatus and private intercommunicating systems, 
featuring loud speaking telephones; the “telephonograph,” which 
transmits phonographic reproduction over wires, and the auricura 
phone, a device for the relief of deafness. The loud speaking tele- 
phone was connected with a transmitter in the International theater, 
i a taste of grand opera. 

Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, represented by W. W. 
Dean, first vice president and chief engineer; A. E. Barker, sec- 
ond vice president; Max Koehler, St. Louis, third vice president ; 
\. G. Bean, Elyria, secretary-treasurer; R. H. Manson and S. A. 
George A. Scoville, sales engineer; A. D. T. 
Libby, shop superintendent; F. A. Cornell, advertising manager: 
W. W. Kinsley, Jr., salesman; Fred Coulson, R. Davis, W. H 
Scott and A. B. Smith, sales representatives, exhibited a full line of 
telephone exchange equipment, switchboards and instruments, fea 
turing a private branch exchange switchboard operating in con 
junction with a common battery multiple switchboard, the Dean 
harmonic selective system, and a showcase containing a complete 
line of apparatus and parts. ‘ 


giving visitors 


Beyland, engineers; 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Roch- 
ester and Chicago, represented by A. M. Haubrich, Chicago, man 
ager; H. C. Slemin, advertising manager; A. O. Stigberg, Chi- 
cago superintendent; C. W. Schafer, acting sales manager, and a 
large corps of salesmen, exhibited a full line of telephones for resi- 
dence, street car, shop, hotel, farm and mine use, the harmonic 
party line system, private branch exchange switchboards, and con- 
struction material and tools, featuring a six position multiple toll 
board, showing the latest improvements in construction and opera- 
tion; samples of a new four-party key, and a new multiple jack, 
with removable indicators, and a new turret adaptable to any desk 
or table. An electric lantern projected views of the factory at 
Rochester upon a screen. 


ELECTRICAL SHOW NOTES. 
FE. E. Anderson of Dunnville, Ont., attended the show He 
prominent dealer in cross arms. 
Gordon Wilson and H. E. Cobb looked after the interests of the 
latter's agency at the exposition. 


sa 


J. Geiserowich, secretary and manager, represented the Western 
Insulated Wire Company at the show. 

N. C. Cotabish, general manager of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, ran over from Cleveland to attend the show. 


J. Allen Haines, president, of the Western Wire Sales Agency, 
Chicago, was among the well known attendants at the show. 
Geo. A. Briggs, president of the Chicago Telephone Supply 


Company, Elkhart, Ind., was in attendance at the exposition. 

Mr. O. T. Hungerford, general manager of the Dielectric Com- 
pany of America, at Belleville, N. J., attended the exposition. 

Messrs. Kitzelman and Miller did the honors for the Indiana 
Steel and Wire Company of Muncie during the electrical show. 

The Sterling Electric Company, of Lafayette, Ind., made an ex- 
hibit at the New Southern hotel, where the telephone association 
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President Walter Doolittle, Secretary Harry 


name plates, was represented at the show by A. H. Cassidy, sales 
agent 

G. A. Frogner of Icla, Wis., attended the show in the interest 
of Frogner Bros. & Sons, dealers in electrical supplies and ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. A. H. Weihe, president of the International Timber Preserv- 
ing Company, Railway Exchange building, Chicago, attended the 
convention. 

W. W. Kidney, chief engineer for the Century Telephone Con- 
struction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was among the telephone con 
vention visitors. 

Charles Auth, secretary and treasurer of the De Veau ‘Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., attended the show and 
telephone convention. 

The Radio Telephone Company (De Forest Wireless) will soon 
open a Chicago office at 529-530 Monadnock building, with Percy 
Donaldson as resident manager. 

Manager Stadermann, of the Terre Haute (Ind.) Home Tele 
phone Company, attended the electrical show, introducing his very 
successful patent insulator for house wires. 

Jas. F. Barnett, of Rutledge, Mo., was one of the prominent 
visitors at the show. Mr. Barnett is now specializing in rate-raising 
and up-building work for telephone companies. 

A. L. Peterson, of the Electrical Specialty Company, Cresco, Ia., 
attended the show in the interest of his condensers, which are 
already extensively employed in the telephone field. 

Aibert J. Cox, manufacturers’ agent and buyer for telephone 
companies, with headquarters in the Chicago Stock Exchange build 
ing, atended the convention and exposition regularly. 

The American Concrete Pole Co., of Richmond, Ind., was repre 
sented at the show by W. M. Bailey, president and general man 
ager, who exhibited a miniature model of its reinforced concrete 
pole 


MACON (MO.) TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

The Macon Telephone Company, of Macon, Missouri. 
of which Theodore Gary, ex-president of the International 
Independent Telephone Association, is president, sent out 
a neat souvenir postal card to all its friends as a holiday 





Macon (Mo.) Independent Exchange. 


greeting. The card shows an illustration of the Macon 
exchange building, which is reproduced herewith. The 
“shield” sign in the corner of the card demonstrates that 
Mr. Gary believes in flying his Independent colors. 





The first compensation due the city of Chicago under 
the new telephone ordinance was received January 10, when 
a certified check for $89,723.82 was received by City Col- 
lector E. J. Magerstadt. The money represents the city’s 
share of three per cent of the gross earnings of the com- 
pany for the period beginning July 1 and ending Novem 
ber 30. 











SOUTH DAKOTA TELEPHONE CONVENTION 


State Association of Independents Held Its Fifth Annual Meeting at Mitchell, January 8th. 
By E. R. Buck. 


HE fifth annual convention of the South Dakota In- 
dependent Telephone Association was called to or- 
der by President C. B. Kennedy at 4:00 o’clock p. 
m., January 8th, in the city hall at Mitchell. O. M. Bran- 
son, mayor of Mitchell, in a few well chosen words wel- 
comed the visiting telephone men to the city. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, as president of the association, then delivered his an- 
nual address in which ‘he said that the Independents had 
made a good fight during the year and had been victorious 
over the Bell in many instances. He stated that in South 
Dakota the Independents operated 32,000 telephones while 
the Bell have less than 4,000. The Independents operate 
over 7,000 miles of toll lines and the Bell less than one- 
fourth of that amount. 

Mr. Kennedy also stated that there were 150 farm 
mutual companies doing business in the state and that it 
would not be long till every office and every home in the 
state would have telephone service. Mr. Kennedy took 
considerable time in discussing the laws enacted by the 
last session of the legislature affecting the telephone busi- 
ness. This law created a telephone commission, declared 
the telephone companies to be common carriers and placed 
them under this commission. The commission can, at its 
discretion, order telephone companies to connect with each 
other and transmit each others’ messages. As to whether 
this law would prove profitable to the telephone companies 
Mr. Kennedy was not sure, but he believed good would ac- 
crue to the public and that the state would never again al- 
low the telephone companies to operate as they have in the 
past. 

E. R. Buck, secretary of the association, then read his 
report for the past year showing what work had been done 
and where the association money had been spent. His re- 
port showed the association to be out of debt and with a 
small working balance in the treasury. 

The following program of addresses was then followed: 
“Should Telephone Lines, Independently Owned, Ever Ex- 
change Business Free?”, P. R. Crothers, Brookings; 
“Profits, or Getting the Money,’ James H. Shoemaker. 
Waterloo, Iowa; “Telephone Conditions in Europe,” J. L. 
W. Zietlow, Aberdeen; “Would Consolidation of the Small 
Telephone Companies into Large Companies Prove a 
Benefit to Either the Stockholders or the Public?’, P. A. 
Zollman, Alexandria; “Training Operators and Trouble 
Men for Small Exchanges,” J. G. Funston, Geddes; “Fu- 
ture Prospects for the Telephone Business in South Da- 
kota,” A. S. Hall, Redfield; “Telephone Municipal Owner- 
ship,” F. E. Rebman, Brookings; “Telephony in Iowa,” J. 
H. Shoemaker, Waterloo, Iowa; “Telephony in Nebraska,” 
R. E. Mattison, Lincoln, Neb., secretary of the Nebraska In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s paper on “Profits, or Getting the 
Money,” was well received and brought out considerable 
discussion. Mr. Shoemaker emphasized the point that 
telephone service should invariably be paid three months in 
advance and paid at the companies’ office and demonstrated 
that the expense of collecting from slow paying patrons 
would exceed all profits accruing from the business re- 
ceived from them, and that it would be best to cut them off 
than to bother with them. 

Mr. Rebman’s paper dealt with conditions at Brook- 
ings, S. D. This town owns all its public utilities, consist- 
ing of water works, electric light plant, heating plant and 
telephone system. Mr. Rebman stated that the combined 
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profits from the four utilities were about $3,500 per year 
and that the telephone plant paid the best of any of the 
utilities. 

Mr. Zietlow, of the Dakota Central Telephone Company, 
in discussing the paper, stated that he had been a close stu- 
dent of the conditions at Brookings, that he had carefully 
examined the annual reports of the telephone department 
of Brookings and that if the reports had considered a fair 
amount for depreciation (Mr. Zietlow stated that 10 per 
cent was the amount usually figured on by telephone men) 
the plant would have shown a loss of between $600 and 
$700 per annum. 

The question box brought out many interesting discus- 
sions. The question receiving the most attention was the 
one considering the amounts which should be received for 
rural telephone service and for switching rural telephones. 
The following resolutions concerning these matters were 
finally adopted : 

“Resolved, That the lowest rural telephone rates that are 
compensatory are as follows: In companies operating not 
less than 300 telephones and not more than 400 telephones 
and giving continual day and night service, $18 per year; 
if paid annually in advance, $15. In companies of 400 tele- 
phones and over and giving day and night service, $20 per 
year; if paid in advance, $17. In companies operating less 
than 300 telephones and not giving night and Sunday serv- 
ice, $15 per annum.” 

“Resolved, That rural connections should not be made 
for less than the following prices for the reason that less 
would not be compensatory: In companies operating 200 
telephones and less and not giving night and Sunday serv- 
ice, not less than $3.50 per telephone per annum. In com- 
panies operating not less than 200 telephones and not more 
than 400 telephones and not giving night and Sunday 
service, not less than $4.50 per telephone per year. In com- 
panies giving night and Sunday service not less than $5 
per telephone per annum. In companies operating 400 
telephones and over and giving continual service not less 
than $5.50 per year if paid in advance, and not less than 
$6 if paid quarterly.” 

The following officers of the association were elected 
for the ensuring year: 

President—C. B. Kennedy, Canton. 

Vice-President—J. A. Steninger, Parker. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. E. R. Buck, Hudson. 

Executive Committee—Geo. W. Burnside, Sioux Falls; 
H. P. Hartwell, Irene; M. B. Ryan, Beresford; A. S. Hall. 
Redfield. 

In the evening a delightful banquet was served at the 
Widmann Hotel. 





A PROSPEROUS INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Fairbury Telephone Company of Fairbury, Neb., 
had the pleasure of handing its stockholders a Christmas 
greeting, by way of a six per cent dividend on their stock 
for the year 1906. December 26, 1907, the company de- 
clared a dividend, No. 9, of eight per cent on the stock. 
The company now has in service 1,020 subscribers. It has 
extended its rural party lines in every direction, and has 
installed and in successful operation in the city a four- 
party-line service. The company has bettered its long-dis- 
tance service in many ways and will soon be in connection 
with the new Independent Telephone Company at Omaha. 








CEDARMEN’S ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association Held a Successful Meeting at Chicago, January 6th. 


- Hile annual meeting of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
\ssociation was held in Chicago, at the Grand Pa- 
cific hotel Monday, January 6, and proved most suc- 

cessful in every way. The members of the association were 

the guests of the Chicago firms in the trade who plaved 
the parts of hospitable hosts and gave the visitors a most 
enjovable entertainment. The business session was held in 
the German room of the Grand Pacific at 11 o'clock, and 
was presided over by A. T. Naugle, vice-president, in the 
absence of President Raber, who unfortunately was unable 
to attend on account of ill- 


ness. Secretary Nelson also 
was «letained by illness, and 
his place was taken by W. 
Bb. Thomas, who was = ap- 


pointed secretary pro tem. 

\fter the minutes 
and approved, 
Naugle read 
annual address which 
been prepared by President 

The president's ad 
follows: 

“This, as you have been 
advised through the notice 
sent out by our secretary, is 
the twelfth annual meeting 


were 
Vice 

the 
had 


read 
President 


Raber. 


dress 


of our association. Person- 
ally, or speaking for our 
firm, we became members 


during the early period ol 
its organization, though only 
nominally interested for sev 
eral years thereafter, but if 
I remember correctly it first 
had its inception through 
the co-operation of a few 
who foresaw 
the benefits to be derived bv 
bringing together, 
vear, dealers engaged in this 
widely scattered industry 
holding up to that time no 
special recognized standing . . = 
among their brother lum- iceeacene 
bermen. The experiment soon justified the wisdom of such 
a step, as it has not alone accomplished its original object of 
bringing the post business out of a confused, disordered 
and chaotic state into a regular organized and _ profitable 
condition, but it has gone on widening its scope by also al- 
lving the telegraph pole and shingle industries which have 
enjoyed the benefits of co-operation as can best be testified 
to by the annual report of figures of our secretary showing 
the progress made in those lines largely through the instru 
mentality of this organization. 


post dealers 


once a 





“The cedarmen’s association is as well known to-day 
through the entire country as any of the Iumbermen’s 
associations, and | think I can safely state that the entire 
rail post business of the cedar producing territory as well 
as the largest part of the telegraph pole and shingle busi- 


is done under the regulations and standards 
by our organization. Aside from the primary ob 


ness of to-day 


ad pte | 


ject at the time of its inception of establishing a hetter 
uniformity of values we soon found this was anlv_ inci- 
dentally one of the many benefits obtained through the 





A. Naugle, 
Northwestern 


instrumentality of our efforts with which you have regu- 
larly been informed from year to year through our annual 
reports. 

“We have been identified with almost every important 
progressive movement tending to correct unsatisfactory and 
unfair laws pertaining to our business. We have been 
represented through members of our committees at impor- 
tant discussions at Lansing, Madison and Washington when 
our clims and complaints, have always received courteous 
attention and, | think I can safely add, we have established 
a substantial reputation as 
an advocate for reasonable 
and fair legislation. My con- 


nection with the manage- 
ment during the last year 
has, however, shown me 


that we have only just be- 
gun to realize the possibili- 
ties that lie before us. | 
would recommend that our 
efforts on legislative and in- 
terstate questions be extend- 
ed by increasing the author- 
itv of the officers inusing the 
resources of the association 
sufficient to enable them to 
more thoroughly follow up 
such questions as may come 
up from time to time affect- 
ing our interests. I know 
of no other way in which 
both money and time can be 
expended to better advan- 
tage. 

“T would also recommend 
very strongly the considera- 
tion and, if found feasible, 
the establishing of an organ- 
ization within the associa- 
tion for mutual fire protec- 
tion. This question, as I 
understand it, will be pre- 
sented to the meeting to-day 
by one of our members and 
on which subject our secre- 
tary has. prepared some very interesting figures. 

“I would further recommend the continuance of our 
efforts in securing justice from railroads on overweight and 
milling in transit claims, which is a very important factor in 
the interest of all our members, and would advise the con- 
sideration by the association taking up the individual claims 
of its members which have been pending for a number of 
vears and if found feasible have them brought before the 
proper authorities with power to prosecute by whatever 
ineans found necessary, by an assessment made against the 
claimants in proportion to the amounts of their respective 
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claims. 

“In conclusion I want to add a few words in praise « 
our secretary, with whom I have been brought in tou 
very closely during the last vear. I have found him not 
alone willing to carry out cheerfully and conscientiously the 
duties of his office, but am indebted to him for many wis 
suggestions and original ideas which were carried out b\ 
him with verv satisfactory results. 1 have always found 
him alert and keen to preserve and advance the interests 
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of our association. I want to thank him as well as the rest 
of the officers, directors and members of the different com- 
mittees for their able assistance and for their time so cheer- 
fully donated in the work of their respective departments. 
| wish the association continued success as well as a happy 
and prosperous new year to all of its members.” 

The president's address was accepted and ordered placed 
on file. Acting Secretary Thomas read Secretary Nelson’s 
annual report, which was as follows: 

| have placed in your hands this morning a summary of twenty- 
six reports of dry cedar stocks on hand January 1, 1908, as com- 
pared with those of a year ago. ‘There are yet ten members to 
report. Holding our annual meeting, as we do this year, so near 
the first of January renders it impossible for the secretary’s office 
to make a more nearly full summary at this time. Yet this prob- 
ably gives about the actual proportion between the stocks on hand 
now and a vear ago. As compared with stecks July 1, last, you will 
that the proportion of surplus is rather lighter now than 
then. I have information also that about 100,0co pieces of 20-foot 


notice 
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and longer, appearing in stocks now on hand, were sold to be 
shipped between the date of inventory and January I. 

The fetaure of this summary is the shortage of 7-foot stock. 
You will notice that our supply of 7-foot stock is 2,000,000 pieces 
less than a year ago. Our reports yet to come may shrink this to 
2,500,000 less. Our logging plans for the winer are to cut nearly 
5,000,000 less 7-foot posts than a year ago. Unless our post trade 
this year shall be exceedingly light the market promises to be 
adly stripped of 7-foot stock before the end of the season. 

\ full summary of dry stocks will be mailed to you just as soon 
s all reports are re ceived at the secretary's office. 

No midsummer meeting was called this year for the reason that 
o members made request for such a meeting, but the activity of the 
ssociation through its board of directors and various committees 
as been considerable. Your post and shingle committee met at 
he secretary's office April 15 and revised the table of weights, 

suing the one now in force. This table went into effect with sur- 





risingly little friction. 
Last winter's legislation on the state’s supervision of railway 
*k scales was successful to a considerable degree. In Minne 
ta the inspection of track scales was put into the hands of the 
ate railroad commission. \n inspector was appointed and is 


w at work. In Michigan a new railroad commission was created, 
it no power was given it regarding the inspection of track scales. 
Wisconsin the state railroad commission was given authority to 


spect track scales through a regularity appointed inspector, who 
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may be furnished with a testing car and other necessary equipment 
for this purpose. He may also make tests of empty cars for the 
purpose of determining the tare. The commission has not yet 
begun this work but has it under advisement. The Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association is pushing this matter in Wisconsin. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Norton, of Escanaba, a movement has 
been carried on by the railroad committee for an amendment to 
the rules governing minimum carloads of cedar. We are asking 
that actual weights shall govern where cars, loaded to their full 
visible capacity, do not weigh up to the minimum. This question 
was put before every general traffic manager of cedar carrying 
roads, with no strong opposition expressed in their replies. The 
final reference of the question was to the northern committee of 
the Western Trunk Line committee. This committee meets in 
the Twin Cities. It took up the question at its November meeting, 
and after discussion laid it over till the December meeting, when 
it neglected it. On the statement of your secretary that this asso- 
ciation would take the matter before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission if we were not granted speedy relief, the chairman of the 
northern committee asked that we wait till it could take the matter 
up again at its January meeting, which will be held next Wednes- 
day. I believe that with little cost this association could gét a favor- 
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able ruling from the Interstate Commerce Commission on_ this 
question. 

The question of a tie rate and carload minimums in Michigan, 
and the equipment of flat and. gondola cars loaded with poles and 
destined for Pennsylvania lines, with a foot board and end ladders, 
was brought to a hearing before the Michigan railroad commissioner 
at Lansing. W. C. Sterling, Jr., of Monroe, Michigan, and R. R. 
Genge, of Chicago, were appointed to represent this association at 
that hearing. The result was the cancelation of the proposed high 
rate on ties and of the order by the Pennsylvania lines for the 
building by the shipper of the running boards and end ladders on 
cars of poles, and finally of a reduction of minimum weights on 
cedar poles and shingles 

A few weeks ago, at the request of A. T. Naugle, the secretary 
asked the members for information regarding fire insurance carried 
on their cedar stocks—the amount carried, the premiums paid and 
the fire iosses for the last five years. The replies were full and 

i thirty-six reporting. Of 


almost unanimous—thirty-three out of 
these thirty-three. three do not insure at all. Of the thirty, twenty 
One company reports 


have had no losses in the last five vears. 


ss 
C 
i 


having had no loss in the last twenty years. The total insuranc« 
carried by the thirtv members is $2.754.525: the amount of pri 
miums paid this vear, $82.6c0.51; the average annual rate being a 
little more than 3 per cent. The rates run from $1 50 to $4 a 


hundred per annum. Phe lowest named rate is not made by a 


hoard” company. 
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If the same amount of insurance was carried and premiums 
paid for the last five years, these thirty members have paid out a 
total of $413,452.55 in five years and have received in return 
$31,051.50; that’ is, they have paid $13.311%4 for every dollar of in- 
demnity received. In but two instances in the thirty have members 
received in the five years indemnity equal to or greater than the 
amount of premiums paid. These are the extreme cases. The 
individual premium expense, over and above indemnity received, has 
ranged during the five years from $100 to $75,000. If these figures 
indicate the facts that obtain over a considerable period of years, 
it would appear that fire insurance on white cedar stock is a 
greater calamity than fire. 

One thing is certain, namely, the fire risks on white cedar stocks 
are not as hazardous as they are rated by board companies; and 
that our members are paying an excessive price for their fire pro- 
tection. I would suggest a thorough investigation of the working 
of such a mutual company as the Lumberman’s Underwriting Alli- 
ance, of Kansas City, which I understand is doing a safe and satis- 
factory business at a very low rate. I believe our cedar insurance 
could be carried at I per cent per annum, pay losses and adminis- 
trative expenses and leave a good surplus. If this can be done it 
will save our association members over $55,000 per annum. I would 
suggest that the secretary be instructed to gather all obtainable facts 
concerning such mutual insurance and submit his findings to the 
board of directors. 

On motion, duly seconded, the secretary’s report was 
adopted as read. The secretary thereupon called the ro!l, 
after which the treasurer’s report was read, as follows: 

January 5, 1907— 

RE ary ee a me ree 
TN, i gS a ala ma ate 
Received from dues 


$oe 17.80 
50.00 
Teer ce tee ee eee ee 2,550.00 


$3,597.80 
2,719.04 


Total receipts 

Disbursements 

January 8, 1908— 
ee et eee Ee ee eT 
Cash in hands of secretary 45.00 
Ce Bee TRING OE CONE sav dnc ceca beceicas 833.76 

On motion this report was accepted and placed on file. 

A report was called for on the work of the committee 
on legislation, but the chairman of the committee stated 
that the secretary’s report had covered the ground and 
there was no additional report to make. 

Mr. Erickson of Escanaba, Michigan, called attention to 
the statement in the secretary’s report that in Minnesota 
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and Wisconsin the railway commission has jurisdiction over . 


track scales, but not in Michigan, and said that while the 
Michigan law does not mention track scales specifically, it 
gives the commission supervision over the weighing of cars 
and therefore by inference gives it control over track scales. 
On motion of Mr. Erickson it was ordered that the report 
of the secretary be corrected to conform to the facts as 
stated. 

On behalf of the railroad committee a number of letters 
were read from Secretary Nelson, the Michigan Railroad 
Commission and Francis Beidler & Co. with reference to 
minimum cedar loads, loading of poles, etc. 

After a brief general discussion on the matter of mini- 
mum weights J. E. Gerich reported on behalf of the com- 
mittee on posts and shingles that there had been no com- 
plaints during the vear and the committee had no recom- 
mendations to make. 

The committee on inspection reported four cases that 
occurred during the last year where some action was nec- 
essary by the inspection department and these cases had 
been satisfactorily adjusted. FE. L. Clark, chairman of the 
committee on car stake equipment, was called upon for the 
report of that committee and the report was read by the 
secretary, accepted and placed on file. 

The chair appointed as a nominating committee E. L. 
Clark, chairman; J. C. Kirkpatrick, W. T. Watkins, M. H. 
Coolidge and L. R. Martin. 

A recess was then taken for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session convened at 2:30 and the first 
subject taken up was the matter of inspection. 


The meet- 
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ing entered upon some discussion of details of the grading 
rules, after which the entire subject was referred to the 
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inspection rules committee. Mr. Partridge read a resolu- 
tion favoring the establishing of a testing station at the 
Minnesota Agricultural College, as follows: 

“Believing that it is of the utmost importance that we 
avail ourselves of every possible means for utilizing our 
rapidly decreasing timber supply, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that for 
the best interests of the lumber industry of the northwest 
a timber testing laboratory should be established at the 
Minnesota Agricultural College at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Mr. Partridge also presented a resolution as follows: 

“Inasmuch as no accurate data now exists showing the 
amount of standing timber in the United States, and inas- 
much as no organization now has the power to adequately 
make such an estimate, be it 

“Resolved, That this association is in favor of legislation 
by Congress looking to an early stumpage census of the 
United States under the direction of the forest service and 
the census bureau.” 

The resolutions were adopted as presented. 

E. L. Clark introduced a resolution favoring the chang- 
ing of the interstate commerce law so as to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to determine the rea- 
sonableness of any proposed change in an existing rate. 
This resolution resulted in much discussion and upon finally 
going to an aye and nay vote the chair was unable to decide 
whether it was carried or not and did not announce the 
result of the vote. Before a standing vote could be taken 
Mr. Coolidge introduced a substitute or amendment to the 
motion that the resolution be adopted and demanded a 
vote upon the substitute before the original motion, but the 
chair ruled that the amendment was not in order, and upon 
taking a standing vote on the original motion it was carried, 
thereby adopting on behalf of the association the resolution 
presented. Mr. Coolidge and others asked leave to go on 
record as having opposed the resolution. 

F. H. Osborn of Chicago and U. S. Epperson of Kansas 
City, Missouri, spoke briefly on insurance matters. Fol- 
lowing a recommendation in Mr. Osborn’s address it was 
ordered that the chair appoint a committee of five, three to 
be Chicago men, to take up the matter of insurance and 
the committee was named as follows: E. L. Clark, chair- 
man; G. B. Shaw, P. W. Raber. M. H. Coolidge. J. C. 
Kirkpatrick. A resolution was offered recommending that 
the railroad committee take up with the Chicago & North- 
western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads 
the question of making a concentration rate on poles, the 
same as is allowed on logs to Green Bay, Menominee and 
certain other points. This resolution was adopted. The 
nominating committee thereupon presented its report as 
follows: 

President—A. T. Naugle. 

Vice-President—L. R. Martin. 

Treasurer—W. B. Thomas. 

Directors—P. W. Raber, one year; J. E. 
vears; W. T. Watkins, two vears. 

There being no other nominations offered it was ordered 
that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot of the asso- 
ciation for the election of these officers for the ensuing 
vear. 

FE. L. Clark made the announcement that the association 
would participate in a banquet given by the Chicago mem- 
bers to be held at the Grand Pacific hotel at 7:30 p. m. 
The new president thanked the association for the honor 
conferred upon him, after which separate motions were 
offered extending the thanks of the association to the re- 
tiring president and treasurer and to Secretary Nelson. 
It was also ordered that the minutes show that the associa- 
tion recommended to the board of directors the re-election 


Gerich, two 
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of Secretary Nelson. The chair thereupon appointed stand- 
ing committees for the year as follows: 

Legislation—H. L. Gilkey, E. L. Clark, Mr. Connor, H. 
L. Brooks, O. Erickson, H. W. Reade. 


Railroads—L. R. Martin, R. R. Genge, J. W. Benham, 
W. P. Bowering. 

Posts and Shingles—J. E. Gerich, R. R. Genge, T. P. 
Bradley, W. B. Thomas, W. C. Moss. 

Poles—M. H. Coolidge, C. H. Worcester, J. C. Kirk- 
patrick, J. P. Mueller and T. M. Partridge. 

Inspection—H. S. Gilkey, T. P. Bradley, E. C. Watson 
and A. D. Watson. 

At 7:30 o'clock, the members assembled in the breakfast 
room at the Grand Pacific hotel, where, as the guests of the 
Chicago cedarmen, they sat down to a very elaborate ban- 
quet which, it may be said, was one of the finest ever served 
to lumbermen in this city. Each guest was presented with 
a menu burned on a cedar shingle and everything that 
could be desired along gastronomic lines was there in pro- 
fusion. Serving the dinner occupied nearly three hours and 
during the spare time between the courses Mr. Gilkey suc- 
ceeded in introducing everybody to everybody else to every- 
body’s entertainment. The dinner over, a vaudeville pro- 
gram was announced by the toastmaster, C. H. Worcester, 
and a number of excellent “stunts” followed. Between the 
acts Mr. Gilkey introduced his friends. The program was 
much enjoyed by everyone present and the Chicago con- 
cerns which were responsible for it have as their reward 
the hearty appreciation of the association. The hosts were: 
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Francis Beidler & Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Raber 
& Watson, Valentine-Clark Company, C. H. Worcester 
Company, William Mueller Company, Joyce-Watkins Com- 
pany and the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 

The cedarmen who attended the convention and the firms 
represented were: T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; T. P. Bradley, Duluth 
Log Company, Duluth, Minn.; W. C. Moss, McCulloch & 
Moss, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. F. Partridge, T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; L. R. Martin, 
Duluth, Minn.; R. R. Genge, Francis Beidler & Co., Chi- 
cago; J. C. Kirkpatrick and M. E. Reade, Pittsburg & 
Lake Superior Iron Company, Escanaba, Mich.; E. L. 
Clark, Valentine-Clark Company, Chicago; F. E. Wenzell, 
Deer River, Minn.; A. T. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. E. Gerich, MacGillis & Gibbs Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; J. P. Mueller, Minneapolis Cedar & Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. L. Gilkey, Pendleton 
& Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. T. Watkins, Joyce-Wat- 
kins Company, Chicago; Marshall H. Coolidge, Marshall 
H. Coolidge Company, Minneapolis; W. B. Thomas, White 
Marble Lime Company, Manistique, Mich.; J. W. Benham, 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago; Joseph Naugle, 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago; H. M. Dixon, Clo- 
quet Tie & Post Company, Cloquet, Minn.; C. H. Wor- 
cester and W. P. Bowering, C. H. Worcester Company, 
Chicago; E. C. Norton, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago; A. D. Watson, Raber & Watson, Chi- 
cago; Ole Erickson, Escanaba. Mich.; U. S. Epperson, 
Kansas Citv, Mo.: F. H. Osborn, Chicago. 


HOW TO RAISE RATES 


A Paper Read Before the International Telephone Convention at Chicago 


By L. A. Herrick 


HE INDEPENDENT movement, as it is 
called, has brought into our ranks many a 
man who finds, sooner or later, that many of 
the things we have to contend with are just 
the reverse of what he expected, and, in 
fact, we find many who, due to their spirit 
of fairness, it can be nothing else, have 
started with a misconception of many of the 

( principles which underly the telephone 
business, as well as the rights and 
privileges, duties and obligations properly 
attaching to many other public service cor- 
porations. 

At first it may seem as though some of the principles of 
ordinary business were reversed when applied to the tele- 
phone business, and timid ones are sometimes tempted to 
hesitate, thinking the business unsafe, simply because they 
do not thoroughly understand the facts. A thorough study, 
however, of the mutual duties and obligations existing be- 
tween the telephone company, its patrons and stockholders, 
should never fail to bring a thoroughly satisfactory under- 
standing between all parties. As an indication of the con- 
dition of mind prevailing among many people, I will de- 
scribe a conversation as nearly as I can remember. 

I once heard a wealthy banker and president of a tele- 
phone company in a town of 18,000 population state that he 
did not believe that the cost per telephone of conducting the 
business would increase as the plant grew about 1,000 tele- 
phones, and he further offered to bet one hundred dollars 
that they could no more raise the price of telephone service 
than they could raise the price of gas. Another director in 


the same company stated that it was the first time he had 
ever heard of a business that made more profit when you 
did business retail than when you increased and handled in 
wholesale quantities. 

I mention this merely to show how poorly even some so- 
called telephone people are posted. Now what are we to ex- 
pect of the public in the way of correct ideas? 

At this same meeting a third director then spoke up, say- 
ing: “I have been talking with our manager and trouble- 
man lately, and I believe that our president is wrong. First, 
I believe the cost does grow greater, and, second, after talk- 
ing with my customers and others about the new company’s 
service as compared with the Bell service, also the general 
feeling towards our company, I feel certain that if the mat- 
ter is properly presented we can and will raise our rates, 
therefore, Mr. President, I will take your bet.” 

The difference between these two men was that one pur- 
sued one single line of thought and had one single idea of 
the public he dealt with, the other man looked upon all sides 
of the matter, was out for the facts and got them. The re- 
sult is that he is now the largest individual stockholder and 
is president of that company. 

They raised their rates fifty cents per month about three 
months ago, increased their operators’ salaries ten per cent, 
have connected over fifty new patrons since January Ist, 
have 1,850 telephones in service, charge five and ten cents 
toll to near by towns, while their competitor operates at a 
lower rate, gives free service within the county and has a 
shrinking list of less than six hundred telephones. 

Of course, this condition was not accidental, others besides 
the new president absorbed many facts and also distributed 
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the case of residence districts, the income will average a 
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\dd to this the increased cost per line of added multiple 
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others with facts and figures from your books, and it will 
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case tell the whole truth and help put telephone stocks and 
bonds on a par with those of banks, for the people really 
want to know that they can depend upon the men behind 
the cuns. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to general things. 
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» be more specific, let us consider the present rela- 
tions. Are, you tied up by franchise or other restrictions 
which restriét or hantmer you in’rates or otherwise? If you 
are, remember this, those restrictions or hardships are 
usually one sided, that is, they seldom apply in the 
assume that he had 


now 


case of 


your competitor, therefore it is safe to 
a hand in placing them there. 

His purpose, of course, being to teach the dear public 
to keep out of business they do not understand. Through 


ignorance, carelessness or indifference of some hasty pro- 
moter they were accepted and now you are harnessed with 
iron bands, but usually if you have acted well your part 


you will have a public that will help you break your bonds. 
Some able and young attorney who has demonstrated his 
ability and attained prominence along matters political will 
be essential to assist you in your fight, and present all pos- 
sible figures showing comparison with other towns. 

lf you fail in your first effort before your council, ap- 
parently drop it for a time and let things cool down, but 
advise every holder to keep his stock. “Rail at no one, 
not even the enemy,” part of the public will take no in- 
terest in your affairs and may even desire to have the fight 
go on. However, when the next municipal election occurs 
let your influential associates get busy and help elect only 
square and honest men. When you are ready to send the 
final notice, advising vour patrons of the raise, carefully re- 
view all possible circumstances, forget for a moment that 
vou are with the company, and study the matters from the 
view point of every class of patrons. Remember that you 
are going to bring some hardship and inconvenience, try 
and provide substitute, make a perfectly frank state- 
nent not too long nor too short, just as though you were 
writing to a friend, and then is the time to make any pos- 
but remember, and keep every promise to 


some 


sible concession, 
the end. 

Do not worry about vour probable losses, if vou have 
handled your affairs properly from the beginning, in towns 
up te thirty or forty thousands population, your system 
should be twice the size of the Bell's. 

Watch his moves and send solicitors out to keep your 


numbers good, only if his action demands it, otherwise your 
trade will come back to you in time anyway, for unlike 
other utilities such as city water, gas or electricity where 


there are cheap and ready substitutes, with the telephone 
there is nothing to completely take its place, a fact which 


a few must learn, of course, from experience, but the great 
majority will quickly realize that they must each, from 
time to time, help to meet the added cost of service if it 


increases in value day by day. 

There are many ways in which vou can disarm current 
suspicion about corporations and their acts. 

Grant only such favors to anyone as you can grant to 
ill, some won't like it, but when they realize your principles 
they will respect vou all the more. Prove to the public 
that your company is entitled to rank foremost in that dis- 
tinct class of corporations which stands Independent, by 
the people and for the public good of all, and they will 
learn as if by instinct to look and labor for the Shield. 





VENTILATION OF TELEPHONE BOOTHS. 

There has been much discussion of late about the ventila- 
tion of telephone booths, on the theory that they are often 
infested with microbes. The London Lancet, the leading 
medical journal of England, recently had the following to 
say on the subject: 

“Tt would be interesting to know the bacteriology of the 
air of public telephone call offices. These little stations 
ire usually carefully closed, are padded and kept almost 
air-tight; sunshine and fresh air seldom can reach the 
interior, while, of course, no attempt is made to keep them 
aired or ventilated, because any provision for securing ven- 
tilation is calculated to make difficult the hearing of the 





External sounds must be kept out, the box must 


inessage. 
be sealed against them, and when this plan succeeds it must 
succeed also in excluding with equal efficacy external puri- 
fying agencies. 

‘The telephone call station may be described in fact as 
a bacteriological box, in which pathogenic and other organ- 


isms are carefully nursed. Infection of the imprisoned air 
must at all events be constantly taking place, and this onl) 
too readily spreads whenever the opportunity arises. Caller 
after caller thus either may infect or receive infection so 
long as no steps are taken to purify the air within the 
station. It is a common experience of those who have 
occasion to use these call offices that unless the padded 


door, which when closed is tight-fitting, is left wide open 
the air within is frowsv, stale and often has an offensive 
odor. Surely it would be simple enough to attach a sys- 


tem of ventilation to these call boxes which would not in- 
terfere with the articulation of the transmitting disk or 
prevent the message from being heard. The interior should 
be air-swept regularly or automatically and disinfected. 

“We have heard of the septic condition of the receiver 
yr tube into which the operator delivers his message, and 
we know that it has been clearly demonstrated by scientific 
experiment that in the act of speaking materies morbi may 
be projected from the speaker’s mouth for a considerable 
distance. With reasonable care such a risk of infection 
can be minimized, but the polluted air of the telephone box 
can scarcely be avoided. Many persons using the telephone 
speak needlessly near to the receiver. The message at the 
other end is no clearer for this, and is often unintelligible 
in these circumstances. A message well delivered. with 
words properly and concisely pronounced is faithfully re- 
corded, even though it is spoken quite away from the re- 
ceiver.” 


HOW FARM TELEPHONES PAY. 

The inventor of the telephone did as much for the farmer 
as did the men who invented the harvester and reaper and 
other labor-saving devices that contribute to the prosperity 
of the man on the farm, says a writer in The Farmer. 
With a telephone the dairyman, market gardener, poultry- 
man, orchardist, or whoever he may be, keeps up to the 
minute in his knowledge of the market for his product and 
often knows more about what it will bring at the hour he 
sells it than the buyer who is direct from a seven or eight 
hour railroad journey can tell him. 

An apple grower in an eastern state had an experience 
last fall that illustrated how large may be the return on 
the 25 or 50 cents invested in a few minutes’ talk over 
long-distance telephone lines. One day when his crop was 
in just the right condition to market a traveling buver 
offered a dollar a barrel for the thousand barrels or so his 
prospective customer had to dispose of. The buyer in- 
sisted that the price was as high as anybody was paving, 
and the deal was almost closed, when it occurred to the 
apple grower that it wouldn’t do any harm to see how 
much somebody else would offer. So he called up the city 
commission house that had bought his fruit in previous 
years and they not only offered him $1.50 a barrel but 
agreed to send a man to the farm to do the packing. 

“The additional $500 I made on that transaction by hav- 
ing a telephone in the house,” the farmer said afterward, 
“will pay my telephone bills, tolls and all, for the rest of 
my life and leave a snug little sum over.” 

The farmer’s handicap used to be that he was so far 
away from all the- agencies of business. When the mails 
were the only means of communication much time was 


often lost in making repairs after accidents to farm ma- 
chinery in cases where the local blacksmiths could not do 
the work. Now the farmer telephones the agency or man- 
ufacturing concern which made his machinery and if there 
is any doubt as to what he needs it can soon be adjusted. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 

HE annual convention of the Internationai 
Independent Telephone Association, held in 
Chicago, January 21-22-23, cannot be other- 
wise than a great inspiration to the industry 
during the coming year. The attendance 
was large and representative, and every 
delegate or visitor went home with a fuller 
realization of the duties of Independents in 
general and his own responsibilities in par- 
ticular. It is safe to say, too, that he left 
the convention with a stronger determina- 
tion to do his individual share towards car- 
rying out the important work planned 
during the meeting. 

It was a great convention in every sense. TELEPHONY 
presents to its readers in this issue a complete report of the 
proceedings, including the discussions, reports and principal 
addresses; therefore, extended comment in this column is 
unnecessary. Sufficient to say that the International 
Independent Telephone Association to-day is in better con- 
dition than ever before in its history. Financial provision 
has been made for en aggressive campaign, and strong, able 
and loyal men are at the helm. Twenty-seven state asso- 
ciations are ready to help President Lindemuth and _ the 
new administration in every way possible. <A spirit of con- 
fidence and high hope for the future permeated the 1908 
convention, and all signs indicate that the 1908 achieve- 
ments for Independent telephony will eclipse all previous 





recor¢ Is. 
To President Lindemuth, Secretary Ware and all their 


aids TELEPHONY offers its heartiest congratulations on their 


selection to lead the International association, not forget- 
ting that theirs is no light or easy task, vet believing that 
they will prove themselves fully capable to discharge it with 
honor to themselves and to the credit and profit of the en- 
tire Independent industry. 


ATYPICAL BELL ATTACK. 

HE bushwhacking, shoot-from-the-dark tactics of the 

Bell press bureau in fighting the Independent tele- 
phone industry have become notorious, yet every once in 
a while a new scheme is evolved by that factory of false- 
hood, which is a little bit more disreputable than any that 
have gone before. J. A. Gordon, of Tipton, Indiana, man- 
ager of the Tipton Telephone Company, has advised 
TELEPHONY of a trick to which the Bell now is resorting in 
Indiana to discredit Independent companies. Mr. Gordon’s 
letter says: 

“T am enclosing herewith a circular letter recently re- 
ceived which, to the writer’s idea, is decidedly the poorest 
scheme for appealing to the sense of Independents I have 
known the Bell company to adopt. Ordinarily such stuff 
is quickly consigned to the waste basket, but this particular 
circular seemed so ridiculous that I am forwarding it to vou 
to use if vou like.” 

The letter, which undoubtedly emanates from the Bell 
quarter, is typewritten on a single slip of paper bearing no 
date or anything either to indicate where it was written 
or by whom. Moreover, additional pains to cover up tracks 
were taken by mailing the communication on a train so the 


postmark on the envelope would give no clue worth in- 
vestigation. Following is the letter, which Mr. Gordon 
fittingly refers to as stuff belonging to the waste basket: 

To My Independent Friends :— 

[I have always been a strong Independent man and argued and 
stood up for the Independent principles against monopoly of the 
3ell. We own our plant entirely and the Bell people could not get 
any of our stock at any price. 

When the Bell people refused to have anything to do with In- 
dependents, we thought it was wrong, and it has turned out that 
way, but it is just as wrong for the Independents now to try to 
say they will have nothing to do with the Bell. What I want to 
say Beware of the Independent papers that talk about having 
nothing to do with the 3ell people. These papers have been 
bought up by promoters and manufacturers who are trying to use 
the small Independent companies as tools to help them in their 
schemes. 

The Independents who grow and prosper can only do it by 
working with other telephone companies, either Bell or Independ- 
ent, and exchanging business with them just the same as the rail- 
road companies exchange cars. I am a strong Independent man, 
but if the Independent people think they can use my little plant 
to help them in promoting schemes for an Independent company 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, etc., they are mistaken. It is much 
more businesslike and better for me, and for every other Inde 


Ss: 


tor tor 
pendent man, to connect with the present plants instead of wasting 
money for the benefit of promoters and schemers 

If my Independent friends are going to try to prevent my 
connecting with the Bell people. they are simply robbing my busi 
ness and between robbery by friends and business arrangements 
with other companies, I will take the latter. 
They talk about the “gloved hand” of the Bell, but 
Independent promoters. schemers and papers 
An HONEs1 


beware of 
the 
INDEPENDENT. 
Independent telephone men will easily see through this 
Himsy argument for connection with the Bell. “An Hon- 
est (!) Independent” should have signed some other name 
to his clumsy appeal. Anonymous letters like the above 
are not likely to help the Bell or hurt the Independent in- 
dustry. They amuse the Independents, and if that was the 
purpose of the Bell bureau, it is certainly accomplished. 





TELEPHONE RATES IN OKLAHOMA. 
HE new state of Oklahoma is engaged in a crusade to 
reduce telephone rates. The state corporation com- 
mission has been ordered to see that not more than $1.50 
a month is charged for telephones in business houses and 
not to exceed $1.00 a month for residence telephones, and 
naturally there is a considerable furore among the tele- 
phone men. January 7 representatives of a number of 
operating companies met at Oklahoma City and named a 
committee to prepare a statement to submit to the com- 
mission proving their contention that such a reduction of 
rates would be ruinous to them and result in‘a practical 
confiscation of their properties. This will include receipts 
and expenditures, cost of operation, investment, etc. The 
committee in charge of the matter includes E. D. Nims of 
Oklahoma City, Horace Truman of Geary, O. R. Dunn of 
Poteau, E. D. Jefferies of Altus and W. D. Steele of King 
Fisher. 
The belief is held that the telephone men will be able to 
make out a strong case. The point is made that present 


rates are not excessive, and that if an anti-corporation 
campaign is to be waged in the state there are other public 
service companies which are far more burdensome on the 
people and which might be made the target of attack rather 
than the telephone companies. 
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HITTING THE BULLSEYE. 
oe following letters speak for themselves and require 
no explanation : 
Parkersburg, West Va., Jan. 8, 1908. 
Editor TELEPHONY : 

| herewith enclose a copy of correspondence with the Western 
Electric Company. To express my approval of TELEPHONY’s course 
against the Bell interests | mail you these copies, and trust that 
you will continue to keep them on the “rack.” Hoping to see you 
at the convention, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. Davis, 
General Superintendent and Manager West Virginia Western Tele- 
phone Company. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., December 19, 1907. 
Western Electric Company, 
463 West St., New York City: 

Gentlemen :—We acknowledge receipt of your circular letter un- 
der date of December 16, 1907, in which you advertise your equip- 
ment and offer the same to Independent operating telephone com- 
panies. We request that you drop the name of this company from 
your mailing list, not that the writer is so prejudiced against the 
Bell interests that he cannot read your circulars, but because of 
the moral effect they have when falling into the hands of the un- 
initiated. We are not in the market for any equipment manufac- 
tured by the Bell Telephone Company, or any of its allied interests. 

Yours very respectfully, 
A. C. Davis, 
Superintendent and General Manager West Virginia Western Tele 
phone Company. 

New York, December 31, 
Davis, General Superintendent and Manager, 
West Virginia Western Telephone Company, 

Parkersburg, West Virginia: 

Dear Sir:—We have your esteemed favor of the 19th instant. 
We will respect your request and, of course, remove your name 
from our mailing list. It is in order, however, for us to say that be- 
cause we believe and hope that the moral effect of our communica- 
tions, when they fall into the hands of the uninitiated—and we as- 
sume that you mean by the uninitiated the Independent operating 
telephone companies—will be more than good, and make them real- 
ize that the Western Electric Company is prepared to sell, any and 
all who may desire to buy, dependable telephone apparatus built 
after established standards by the oldest and probably the sound- 
est telephonic apparatus manufacturing concern in the country 
and at prices which are absolutely fair. 

The real purpose of this acknowledgment, however, is to assure 
vou that when the time comes for you to forget a sentiment which, 
however creditable, or otherwise, must of a necessity, sooner or 
later handicap you, because it prompts you to disregard a line of 
apparatus which if adopted would surely save money for your 
company. if in no other way than in maintenance expense, we shall 
be pleased to have you consider our enormous stocks of standard 
‘Bell” telephone apparatus, miscellaneous electrical and construc- 
tion supply material, and excellent facilities for serving vou, en 
tirely at your disposal. 

We shall also gladly add your name to our mailing list when- 
ever vou may be pleased to ask us to do so. 

Yours truly, 
WESTERN ELEctric CoMPANY, 
Telephone Apparatus Sales Department. 
Parkersburg, West Va., January 8, 1908. 
Western Electric Company, 
463 West St., New York City: 

Gentlemen :—Replying to your communication of the 31st ult., 
will say, in justice to the manufacturers of Independent telephone 
ipparatus that, in my opinion, they have developed within the 
past twelve years a class of apparatus as dependable as any ap- 
paratus manufactured to-day by the Western Electric Company. 
These manufacturers have developed their apparatus when the In- 
dependent operating companies needed their support. They will re- 
ceive our support, even though we are compelled to pay them 
prices largely in advance of the quotations of the Western Electric 
Company for the same apparatus 

Yours very respectfully, 
A. C. Davis, General Manager. 


1907. 
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BELL OUT OF MANITOBA. 
Sex Bell telephone interests have withdrawn from the 
Canadian province of Manitoba. The provincial gov- 
ernment has taken over the Bell property, paying therefor 
$3.300,000 (exclusive of $100,000 for supplies), and, be- 
ginning January 15, the operation of the system is now in 
the hands of public officials. -Greater efficiency in telephone 


service and lower rates are expected to result from the re- 
tirement of the Bell octopus. 


The government authorities 
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plan to have the telephone business run by a commission 
composed of practical telephone men. 

Although unwilling to abandon the Manitoba field, the 
Bell leaders are no doubt glad to be out and possessed of 
the tidy sum of three and one-half millions. The Bell busi- 
ness was being undermined by the government telephones, 
and the outlook is that in the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the Bell trust will also find itself compelled to 
sell out to the government, whose lines are encroaching 
on the Bell business. If the provincial government super- 
sede the Bell in Alberta and Saskatchewan the trust will be 
excluded altogether in that part of Canada lying west of 
Lake Superior. 

Negotiations for the sale in Manitoba began by the Bell 
asking the government $4,000,000 for its holdings. Many 
conferences were held and finally the Bell “shaved”’ its price 
$700,000. The Bell had about 14,000 subscribers in Mani- 
toba, and 2,500 miles of toll lines. In Winnipeg, the largest 
exchange, the Bell rates were $50 and $30 for business and 
residence telephones. The government is expected to re- 
duce rates wherever possible. 

Opposition to Bell methods had much to do with the 
retirement of the octopus from the field. The desire of the 
people to be free from Bell oppression hastened this venture 
into government ownership of all telephone lines, as the 
public was willing to incur the expense for the privilege 
of bidding the trust good-by. 





SUIT AGAINST THE BELL. 
HE differences between the Cumberland (Bell) Tele- 
phone Company and the city of Meridian, Mississippi, 

came to a_ head recently, when City Attorney R. E. 

Wilbourne filed quo warranto proceedings against the com- 

pany, the papers in the case being also signed by Attorney- 

General Fletcher, and bear the complaint of the state of 

Mississippi against the Cumberland company. The alle- 

gations set up in a large number of counts are that the 

Cumberland Telephone Company is operating in Mississip- 

pi as a trust, under the statutory meaning of the word, and 

that the Cumberland, by the purchase of the Meridian Tele- 
phone Company in 1901, did so in plain violation of the law 
providing against cutting out competition by the purchase 
of one of these public service companies by another. Two 
actions are brought, one to oust the Cumberland company 
from Mississippi and the other fixes the penalties, which, 
in the opinion of the attorney-general, should be assessed 
against the company by reason of its violations of the law. 

The total amount of penalties assessed is $2,285,000. The 

suits are made returnable before the April term of the 

Lauderdale county criminal court. 


FAVORING TELEPHONE COMPETITION. 

N argument in favor of competition in the telephone 

business is found in the following extract from an 
editorial in the Pittsburg Dispatch: 

“We shall have some sort of lesson in government own- 
ership of telephones in Manitoba. It is reported the Bell 
system in that province has been purchased by the govern- 
ment for a price in excess of $3,000,000. The Canadians 
have been moderately successful in government ownership 
experiments in the past. Their system is probably as well 
adapted to such control as any in the world. But, even so, 
we do not anticipate any remarkable achievement in this 
latest venture. Telephone service with private ownership 
has improved in this country in proportion to the effective- 
ness of competition since the expiration of primary patents. 
A government monopoly may be preferred to a private 
monopoly, but competition is to be preferred to either.” 


ENATOR TURNER of Fall River has introduced a 
bill in the Massachusetts legislature providing that any 
telephone company must give three months’ notice before 
changing a subscriber’s number, or else secure his consent 
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e lic\V vears ago advanced telephone eng 
neers were writing long arguments to prove 

thy upper ity of aerial cable over open 

ire construction. It was shown that a 

le line carrying fifty pairs of open wire 

ould cost a great deal more both to erect 

md maintain than a fifty pair cable line and 

it was confidently predicted that within ten 

vears there would be no more open wire 
construction where twenty-five pairs or 


ore of wires were required. The ten vears 
not elapsed and _ it five 
irs Sl the all firm 
foothold, and any engineer who would plan an open wire 


have least 
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lead of more than ten pairs in city work at the present 
time would be considered just a trifle of a back number 
Indeed, the general tendency to get rid of all open wire 
work has almost caused the cross arm to vanish from th« 


urban field. The advance from open wire to cable was a 
long one and many telephone men thought that their real 
troubles were at an end when they got all their wires cased 
up in impervious lead pipes, so they leaned back and took 
deep breaths of satisfaction. They had put the outlying 
lines in as good condition as those close to the exchange 
those which they had buried under the streets. They had 
buried these principally because the municipal authorities 
would not permit poles in the business district or because 
the cables were so many that no pole line would carry them. 
The relation between the maintenance charges against 
open wire and cable-on poles had been worked out, dis- 
cussed and proven an uncontrovertible fact by a battle of 
argument and test and the cables were so far the winners 
in the contest that there was no question as to the desira- 
bility of installing them. The cables were easily the favor 
ites and in the debate no one cared to hear anything to their 
discredit, and so long as the open wire was as good as 
down and out in the first round it had no champion to cal! 
in question the statements of the cable advocates. This 
was probably the best thing, else an important step ahead 
might have been delaved. Irom open wire to cable was a 
wise move and made greatly toward better service and bet- 


ter earnings all along the line. 

Now comes the next step. The telephone line put off 
its swaddling clothes with the open wire and now it is look- 
ing for trousers and boots. You cannot keep a growing 
bo in dresses long and the pole line cannot last forever. 
Some day it must come down and it were better not to 
build it at all than to build it for a day. If the pole line 
will not take care of the cable lead we must under- 
ground. Not only is the conduit the next step beyond the 
messenger, but it is, so far as present knowledge goes, the 
ultimate. But the ultimate stage is not adapted for busi- 
ness reasons to all portions of the construction. Much of 
this is still in the baby stage and must wear baby clothes. 
But the child grows faster nowadays than he did when the 
business was new and is likely to become a man over night. 
The aim then should be to adapt the construction not only 
to immediate needs but to the requirements of the near fu- 
ture. 

That underground cable installed in properly built con- 
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duits 1s without exception the best method of distributio 
tor telephone wires is axiomatic. Your engineer does not 


have to be told that wires so installed will give the maine 
tenance department less sleepless nights and show bette: 
on the department's pay roll than the cables or wires in 
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stalled in the air. This is a primordial principle in 
ern telephone engineering, and while the application of this 
principle will produve ideal results it presupposes ideal con 
ditions both as to the demand ervice and the ability of 


the financial end of the proposition to meet the bills for 


(l- 


for 


such construction. As no telephone plant has ever been 
built under such ideal conditions and as it is not at all 
likely that they will ever exist throughout the entire dis 


tribution of a system, your engineer is compelled to meet 
the variety of conditions which far from 
ideal and which arise both from his inability to know what 
the demand is going to be and from the inadvisability of 
expending the amount of money requisite to the instailation 
of a technically perfect plant. He is, therefore, 

to make such modifications of this plan as will judicious) 
conserve the forces at his command and meet the requir 
ments of the future he to the best of his 
foresee them. 

The rapid and unexpected growth of t 
ness has forced upon the engineers the conclusion that 
however sufficient unto the day the evil thereof is. they 
must prepare for evils vet undreamed of, and in doing s 
must very careful not to over fortify themselves 
weaken the artillery for the enlargement of the ramparts. 

If your engineer can look forward for five years and 
can determine about what sort of construction he is going 
to require in a rapidly growing territory at the end of that 
time he is a seer of the first magnitude and yet his intuition 
tells him that to give his company the best results he must 
put on his strongest magnifiers and look with aching eves 
to see if possible, however dimly, mayhap, those condi 
tions. If he has been practicing this sort of gazing ver 
long he will have acquired a depth of vision which wil! 
enable him to come somewhere near the point at which he is 
directing his sight and he may be seeing things clearly ; but 
he should beware that he does not see them double, for it 
has been recorded that with all the growth of the business 
now and then some construction man has, under the influ 
ence of perhaps too much of the wine of enthusiasm, taken 
the mirage for the reality and has shaped portions of his 
distribution far beyond what the lapse of time has proved 
to be necessary. Happily, this is a rare occurrence, but 
mention it because | want you who are not engineers 
know what the difficulties are which lie in the way of suc- 
cessfully determining how much underground and how 
much aerial construction must be installed to properly take 
care of your business. 

I mention a period of five years, because unless a polc 
line is likely to stand for five years it had better not be built 
If it becomes overloaded within that time and must be re- 
placed by underground conduit the percentage of the loss 
in its construction is too great. There are those here per- 
haps who will not agree with me and will say that ten 
years should be the hypothetical limit of the life of a pole 
line rather than five. I agree with them, or would if ! 
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could find any one who could extend his vision to the ten 
vear limit, but that in most cases is altogether too far away 
for even the most eagle eved engineer to look in the aver- 
age American telephone field, and that is why I have taken 
the five vears for the limit. 

Granted that the engineer has made his calculations and 
looked into the future as he should and has figured on what 
his necessities are going to be five vears hence, he is ready 
to take his maps in hand and put down upon them the con- 
ventionals that shall indicate his underground and his aerial 
leads. Right here, however, he runs up against other 
propositions. It may be that streets are unimproved, that 
erades are not established; that the question of branch ex- 
change establishment arises. These cut considerable figure 
for he would not think of going into an expensive under- 
ground proposition with the possibility of having to re 
move it within ten or fifteen vears, and with the probable 
establishment of branch exchanges he would realize the 
necessity of putting down within a reasonable time 
of the extensive leads and of reducing them to trunk lines. 


some 


\ll ef these things having been carefully worked out he 
now determines where his underground must be perma 
nently established. He has long before this figured out the 


cost of his underground work. He has calculated the cost 
of aerial construction. He knows to a nicety what the 
difference is between the cost of an underground and the 
cost of an overhead lead carrying the same number of wires 
and with all the other facts before him he takes 
his drawing pen and makes up his preliminary maps. He 
then prepares his estimate and makes the necessary calcu- 
lations to prove the ultimate efficient earning capacity of 
each lead; that is presuming that he is endeavoring to make 
every portion of the work a valuable asset. 


in cable, 


It usually happens that some portion which in the pre- 
liminary survey seemed to require preparation for great 
erowth, in the finished plan has an entirely different aspect, 
and the reverse may be the case in another part of the work. 
Again to decide on the precise nature of the work for a 
given lead may require much careful thought, the use of 
some mathematics, and as | have already said not a little 
yrophetic vision. But with all this careful calculation few 
engineers have ever been able to install as much under- 
gr6und conduit as they wish in any plant, for the reason 
that the engineer is usually influenced by the state of the 
treasury, and in the Independent telephone business the 
treasuries, however liberally provided, have rarely been 
able to keep up with the demand for service. So the prob- 
blem becomes still more difficult of solution. Then it be- 
comes a question of putting the money at hand where it 
will do the most good. Such a course naturally is de- 
structive of even modified ideals, but your engineer if he is 
faithful and. skilled will not permit ideals to clog his busi- 
ness instincts and with a view to the dividends which his 
company is going to pay he makes his plans to meet the 
situation in which he is placed. 

The maintenance of any sort of a line of wires is a mat- 
ter of expense. It costs a good deal of money to keep a 
large lead of open wire in the pink of condition. It costs 
less money as we found out some time ago to keep those 
saine wires in condition if they are encased in a lead pipe 
even though they may be hung on the same poles; and it 
‘osts very much less to take care of them if the lead en- 
cased wires are buried in a conduit under ground. So far 
is Open wires are concerned, they are beyond the prov- 
ince of this paper. As I stated in the preliminary para- 
graph, that part of the proposition has long since been 
thrashed out, and while the difference in the cost of main- 
tenance between aerial cables and underground cables is pa- 
ent, just what that difference amounts to may not be alto- 
vether evident. It is not my intention to make any figures 


regarding the cost of maintaining aerial cable or under- 
cround cable, but merely to make a comparison between the 
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causes of trouble in the one case as against the causes of 
trouble in the other. 

Aerial cable has about as many foes as open wire. It is 
a shining mark for about everything that traverses the 
air. High winds love to toy with the messenger and the 
cable and thrash the hooks off. Vibration from winds on 
serial cable produces crystallization of the sheath which, 
as we all know, is one of the most annoying and elusive 
causes of trouble that we have to contend with. Sleet Joves 
to cling and to wrap its icy arms around this cable in the 
air and however better they may be than open wire in the 
contest with this element aerial cables do go down fre- 
quently with the weight of ice. 


: 
l‘ires along the streets are 
the cause of a great deal of loss. 


High tension wires will 
fall on cables and burn them up, and in these days of the 
multiplicity of electric appliances and the enormous con- 
sumption of current this is a danger that is rapidly increas- 
ing and cannot be underestimated. On inclines the cable 
will creep and will stretch and the joints will open. -\erial 
cables are also subject to all sorts of mechanical injury due 
to building and wrecking operations, blasting, falling trees 
and all sorts of minor accidents too numerous to mention, 
and last of all, vandals, who drive nails into the cables, and 
inconsiderate marksmen who love to poke holes in the lead 
sheath with their 22-caliber rifles. Knowing all this it 
would not require any great effort of the imagination even 
of one who had had no experience with maintaining cables 
in the air to realize something of the difficulties that beset 
the troubleman when he has to deal with them. 


1 
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But let us be fair and point out the enemies of the under- 
eround cable. Electrolysis is its principal foe, but elec- 
trolysis is not sudden death. It does not go about punch- 
ing bullet holes in your property without warning; it does 
not burn vou up in one grand conflagration and throw vour 
whole plant out of business, but it gives warning of its ap- 
proach; it has a kindly way of advising you that it is com- 
ing; its pilots are out ahead and if you understand the sig- 
nals you can set vour switches and easily sidetrack it. There 
are other foes of underground cable. The careless excava- 
tor who is likely to take your concrete work for a natural 
boulder and put his pick through it and through the lead 
sheath also; the settling of unstable soil sometimes breaks 
a cable. Now and then floods will do some damage, and 
even the thirsty rat who thinks that he is going to find 
water in vour lead pipe is likely to gnaw a hole in_ the 
sheath. [ut all of these are negligible quantities and the 
damage that they inflict can be computed in cents, while the 
damage inflicted by the foes of the aerial cable must be 
computed in dollars. 

For the purpose of comparison let us take a case where 
we absolutely require four hundred pairs in a lead a mile 
long and let us make a rough calculation of the cost of a 
mile of four duct conduit with the necessary manholes and 
distributing poles, and a mile of forty-five foot poles carry- 
ing two one-half inch Siemens-Martin messengers and with 
distributing poles in the same positions as in the under- 
ground system. For the purpose of simplifying the illus- 
tration we will imagine the full cables running the entire 
mile and figuring that the aerial lead will be all in cable. 

Taking eighteen cents per duct foot as a reasonable aver- 
age figure for the installation of the underground work and 
$75 apiece for the manholes, a mile of conduit as mentioned 
will cost approximately $5,300, while a mile of the poles 
and messenger and everything complete will cost in round 
numbers $2,200. These are average figures and made from 
costs taken from a number of different construction jobs re- 
cently completed in different parts of the country. Now 
there is a difference here in this construction of approx- 
imately $3,100 and the lines are ready for the cable. 

We can instal! four hundred pairs easily and six hundred 
pairs if necessary on the two strands which we have erect- 
ed. If we put the six hundred pairs on it is not likely that 
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we will want to put much more on the same poles, although 
the poles could probably be expected to carry 200 pairs in 
addition if desired, but we all know the results of overload- 
ing poles with heavy cables in most parts of the country. 
Our underground conduit, however, has a capacity of four 
cables and we can put as high as 2,000 pairs in the conduit 
if desired. 

The maintenance and depreciation charges against ow 
mile of pole line will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $242 per annum, figuring on one per cent for mainte- 
nance and ten per cent for depreciation; whereas the main- 
tenance and depreciation of our line of underground con- 
duit will figure about $120 per annum, figuring one-quarter 
of one per cent for the maintenance and two per cent for 
depreciation. I think I have figured high enough in both 
cases. The difference between these charges is $122 in 
favor of the underground conduit while the difference be- 
tween the maintenance and depreciation of the aerial cables 
and the underground cables must be all of five per cent per 
annum on the value of the cables alone. I question if the 
average would be as low as that. 

In the matter of the cables let us suppose that we have 
two 200 pair cables installed as that is about as heavy a 
cable as we would care to put in the air. An outside figure 
on the cost of these cables would be $6,000, while the same 
cable installed underground would cost somewhat less. De- 
preciation of five per cent on the aerial cable in excess of 
that on the underground would be $300. So we may take 
for our aerial construction $242 plus $300 equals $542, and 
for the underground $120, plus $186, six per cent on the 
excess in cost of underground over aerial, equaling $306, 
leaving $236 in favor of the underground. It would seem 
as though it would pay to borrow the $3.100 extra to in- 
stall the underground if one could make a net profit on it 
of seven and one-half per cent, not to mention the differ- 
ence in the cost of maintaining the two classes of cable. 
Besides all this, in the four ducts underground we have 
space for eighteen hundred pairs or more while our poles 
would not safely carry more than half that load. 

These figures are of course subject to modification ac- 
cording to prices of labor and material, but the proportions 
will hold good. No pavement work is included. 

Supposing that we have no use for more than one cable 
on this line at the present time, the extra messenger would 
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be an additional burden and the cost of maintenance and 
the depreciation on the line would be less than I figured it. 
[f, however, this is a case where we must eventually expect 
to install two or three or more cables, and that within five 
years the same calculations must be made. We cannot be 
too sure when we erect a pole line that we are going to 
need only a limited amount of wires thereon, and if we 
can predict a growth at all commensurate with the cost of 
a line of forty-five or fifty-foot poles then underground 
conduit is by far the most economical proposition. 

It has not been my intention in this paper to state any- 
thing particularly new to the engineering end of the pro- 
fession, but to make a plea to those of you who are han- 
dling the purse strings to gather unto yourselves the knowl- 
edge that the expression “underground conduit” is not an- 
other name for unnecessary frills. There are some of you 
present who have been through the installation of telephone 
exchanges in large and congested centers where under- 
ground conduits were absolutely and imperatively demand- 
ed, where you have had no choice. You know how little 
it costs you to take care of the cables which are installed 
in these conduits and you know that the maintenance pay 
roll shows every month a large amount of money being 
spent for repairs on cables which are strung upon poles. 

For the benefit of those who have not had figures of this 
kind before them I have written this paper in the hope that 
there will be some who will in their plans for this year’s 
construction recall what I have said about the future value 
of the conduit as compared with the future value of the pole 
line, and make every effort to adapt the supply of funds for 
the engineer to use to the real demand for service rather 
than to ask him to adapt his plans to the limited means as 
he has so often had to do. 

When that happy day arrives on which the distributing 
pole will be no more, when each home will get its tele- 
phone service wires direct from the underground cable 
without the intervention of the unsightly and unsatisfac- 
tory “drop” we may add another hour or two to each day’s 
peace of mind and incidentally another dollar or two to 
each year’s earnings. 

As in every business intelligent study must determine the 
course to pursue and this should without exception be that 
course which will make the telephone plant the greatest 
possible earner for every dollar invested. 


A BANKER ON TELEPHONE SECURITIES 


A Paper read before the International Independent Telephone Convention at Chicago 


By E. H. 


HILE greatly flattered that | should have 
been chosen to deliver an address on what, 
at the present time, is decidedly the most 
important phase of the telephone industry, it 
is with considerable hesitation that I ap- 
proach the subject so important to all of us, 
and which, at this period in the history of 
the telephone, requires the most judicious 
and careful handling. We have passed the 
infancy, even the boyhood of our great in- 
dustry, and we are now entering on the 
adult stage, when important commercial 
centers like Philadelphia, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St., Paul, Kansas City, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Portland, and Detroit are equipping great 
modern exchanges and comprehensive toll lines extending 
to all points in their tributary territory. 

This great development requires a vast amount of capital. 
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Already the Independents have expended $350,000,000 dur 
ing the past ten years and a much larger sum will be needed 
in the next decade. How necessary, then, to take any and 
every step to win that shy and elusive goddess, “Confi 
dence.” It is unnecessary to state, as everyone knows, that 
honesty and frankness are the main factors in accomplishing 
this task. Up to this time, telephone capitalization among 
the Independents has been fortunately free from the evils 
of watering and manipulation common to high finance. The 
fact that nearly all Independent companies have _ been 
financed at home under considerable difficulty, where th: 
investor coitld watch and become intimately acquainted with 
the operations and measure of success of the company in 
which he has placed money prevented to a great degree 
those dishonest and disgraceful practices which have of 
late years, in many cases, been the disgrace of American 
corporate life. 

The movement on the part of some of the states to ap- 
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point a commission after the manner of the public utilities 
commission of New York, should be taken up by every 
state in the union, and no public utility company should be 
allowed to issue stock, unless authority is first obtained 
from these commissioners, whose duty it should be to satis- 
fy themselves that the money obtained from such sale of 
stock is expended for the benefit of the stockholders. 

Next to square dealing, publicity is the great factor in 
gaining the faith of the public. Full, truthful and frequent 
reports to stockholders and the community are absolutely 
essential. If I may be allowed to proffer a little advice, I 
would suggest that you take your stockholders into your 
confidence, talk to them as you would to a partner, keep no 
secret from them; always bear in mind that his money, as 
well as your own, is invested in the enterprise, and that he 
has the right to know all that is going on, as much right 
as you have yourself. 

I hope that you will excuse me if I now refer to myself. 
for forty years I have been in the banking business, part of 
the time in London and Frankfort. During all those years 
it was my duty to study all kinds of investments, and the 
experience thus gained convinces me that there are no se- 
curities, for safety and profit combined, equal to those is- 
sued by such utilities as gas, electric light, and telephone. 
The statistics have not been compiled, but were they at hand 
I feel sure that you would find, that where one dollar has 
been lost in any one of the three utilities I have named, it 
can be shown that a hundred have been lost in any one of 
the following: viz,, steam railroads, industrials, banks, real 
estate mortgages, or general business, and thousands in real 
estate and mining speculations. 

The reason for this is evident. Light has been a neces- 
sity, and with the requirements of modern life the telephone 
has become so. The American public is always just and 
liberal with its utility companies, and where treated fairly 
and honestly, is always willing to pay a fair profit to the 
corporation which gives it good service. In one very im- 
portant particular telephone securities are vastly superior to 
those of gas and electric light. I refer to the stability and 
earning power of the telephone in hard times. In flush times 
all enterprises except those badly managed are able to meet 
their obligations. It is in such times as 1893 that the tele- 
phone securities show their superiority. When enforced 
rigid economy has to be exercised, people walk or use the 
bicycle in order to save car fare. Street railway receipts 
show a falling off at such times. Householders shut up a 
portion of the house and diminish the number of burners 
in the rooms occupied to reduce gas and electric light bills. 
Travel on steam railroads is diminished, but the telephone 
goes on as usual. Why? Because it would not be economy 
to give it up. The business man cannot discontinue its use, 
especially’ if his competitor keeps it, as the bulk of modern 
business is done over the telephone. Moreover, it would 
cost more for messenger service and postage than for tele- 
phone service. The householder also retains it on the score 
of economy; a single trip a day to the grocer or butcher, 
would cost more than the very small charge for residence 
service. This statement is not a theory or specious argu- 
ment; experience during the dull period from 1893 to 1808 
fully confirms everything here advanced. 

With these conditions, and with payments for service ev- 
ery month or in advance, very little room is left for failures 
and very few occur. 

At this point the question, which you have all so often 
neard is asked “Why is it, then, if telephone securities are 
so unquestionably safe, that the companies find any difficulty 
in obtaining all the capital they require ?” 

There are two reasons for this, namely, the frantic efforts 
of the Bell company to discredit Independent telephone se- 
curities, and the phenomenal growth of the telephone sys- 
tem. 

In order to perpetuate its monopoly, the first great effort 
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of the Bel! company was by means of its patents. When 
these ran out and the Independents began to make head- 
way, the principal method resorted to was the belittling of 
Independent success, false statements in regard to the sol- 
vency of Independent companies and the claims so often 
made, without a shadow of foundation, that the Bell com- 
pany had bought up Independent companies. 

This was done through a heavily subsidized press bureau, 
and through their agents and officials, and the employment 
of that latest invention, called “accelerators of public opin- 
ion,” individuals who make all preceding liars from Ananias 
down, hide their diminished heads. 


The wonderful growth of the telephone is perhaps the 
dominant cause of the difficulty in obtaining sufficient funds 
to provide for new exchanges and extensions. It is only 
ten years since the inception of the Independent system, and 
in that period it has been necessary, as I stated, to spend 
$350,000,000. Remember that the steam railroads have had 
nearly one hundred years to build themselves up, gas plants 
almost as long, electric light, fifty years, whereas the tele- 
phone, being a recent invention and during the life of the 
Bell patents, inadequately developed, the Independents have 
been called upon to meet the great demand brought into be- 
ing by their superior service and lower prices. The fact that 
the Independent telephone system has been called upon to 
accomplish in ten years what other utilities have taken near- 
ly a century to complete, should not be used as a reason to 
discredit our securities; on the contrary, the fact of calling 
for fresh capital every vear shows what a great demand 
there is for this marvelous and universally used adjunct to 
business and social intercourse. 

Now comes the question of competition. This to some 
intending investor appears as a bugbear. The working cf 
the human mind is peculiar. The competition of two tele- 
phone companies excites comment, but the competition of 
gas and electric light companies excites none, or very little. 
There are five extensive competing railroad systems be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul and Chicago,—but that fact 
is not mentioned when their securities are considered. The 
same conditions apply to steamship lines. It must not be 
lost sight of that it is exceedingly improbable that munici- 
palities will ever allow more than two telephone systems, 
whereas a number of railroad and steamship lines, compet- 
ing in the same territory, are frequently found. 


The effect of competition in the telephone field has been 
to augment tenfold the number of subscribers, and conse- 
quently the value of the service, to wonderfully improve that 
service, and to reduce the cost of the user. In fact, it is 
safe to say were it not for the competition of the Indepen- 
dent telephone, subscribers today would be paying more for 
service over one system than they now pay over two, and 
with all these great improvements the returns in the aggre- 
gate from telephone industry, are ten times what they were 
before competition. - 

Now, my fellow laborers, let me say in parting, that our 
battle against the formerly great monopoly is nearly won, 
and complete victory is already in sight. Those among you, 
who first took up arms against what we all look upon as 
oppression, who have borne the heat and burden of the day, 
who have endured all the sacrifices required to make your 
companies the great successes they have become, will soon 
reap the reward which your conservative methods, such as 
denying yourselves well earned dividends, and reinvesting 
them in your plants, that your companies might become that 
much stronger, so richly deserve. 


Capital will surely appreciate this conservative manner 
of financing and the time is not far distant, when Indepen- 
dent telephone securities will stand at the head of invest- 
ment lists, and the public will appreciate what we have al- 
ways known, that Independent telephone stocks and bonds 
are gilt edged and the safest of the safe. 








DEPRECIATION OF TELEPHONE PROPERTIES 


‘| Paper read bejore the International Independent Telephone Convention at Chicago 


By George S. Shanklin 


() FALLACY in reference to the telephone 
has received more widespread acceptance 
than the charge that the telephone industry 
suffers more from deterioration than any 
known enterprise. [Every industry has its 
wear and tear, and every manager takes this 
fully into account in estimating his profits, 
if he be wise and competent. 

There is wear and tear in telephone ap- 
paratus and materials, as in everything 
else, and it needs our closest attention, but 
the charge that the deterioration in tele- 
phone materials is greater than in any other 

utility is absolutely false and like many of the other troubles 
we encounter in this business has its origin in the Bell 
publicity bureau. 

In the old days when the telephone business was abso- 
lutely owned and controlled as a monopoly, and when the 
prices charged were so exorbitant that they amounted to 
extortion, in order to justify these excess charges the Bell 
people announced that deterioration in telephone apparatus 
was so great that the entire system had to be renewed every 
few The same argument was used when the Inde- 
pendents were introducing lower rates. The Bell people 
predicted certain and overwhelming disaster, because in a 
short while the plants would have to be renewed, and the 
low rates would not furnish the money for that purpose. 
The fallacy has come home to our adversaries with telling 
effect. At the same time it has prejudiced the investing 
public against all telephone securities. The extent of dete- 
rioration in the telephone plant depends largely upon the 
character of plant installed. or. instance, if the plant is 
largely underground work, or an all cable plant, with mod- 
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ern protection and proper grounding at each box, with” 


modern up-to-date switchboard properly protected against 
outside currents, the deterioration would) be exceeding! 
low. If the plant be the ordinary village plant, with no 
cable and no protection, deterioration would be extremely 
high. 

\gain, a great deal depends upon the care with which 
the plant is handled. If the plant is maintained so that the 
defects are removed as soon as they appear further decay 
will be prevented. If defective parts are replaced with new 
parts, and when cross arms become too numerous the over- 
head wires are replaced by cable, and the aerial gradually 
superseded by underground, a large percentage of deteriora- 
tion will be taken care of in proper maintenance. 

IXvery company should carry an account known as “re- 
construction,” or an account known by some similar name, 
in which the rebuilding is kept separate until it is finally dis- 
tributed equally to each month, and finally charged off to 
maintenance. Nearly all of the older utility corporations 
do this, and it is the only way to show that deterioration 
is being largely taken care of in your maintenance account. 
If the company is cared for in this way I feel perfectly 
safe in stating that from two and one-half to five per cent 
according to the degree of care exercised, will provide a 
sufficient sum for the purpose of renewing the balance of 
the plant. If from sixty to seventy per cent of the actual de- 
terioration is taken care of in maintenance expense, anil 
thirty to forty per cent out of the surplus account all of the 
deterioration has been met, and it would be folly to charge 
allof the deterioration to the surplus account when seventy 


the sulphur and acids in the smoke from the engines. 


per cent had already been cared for in maintenance. In view- 
ing this bugbear, “depreciation,” too many of our companies 
overlook the fact that a telephone plant may appreciate as 
well as depreciate. An established business at a paying 
rate with the good will of the people and new business com- 
ing steadily without solicitors faster than money can be 
raised or earned for construction, is a tangible and very 
valuable asset which will offset a large depreciation in ma- 
terials. This asset is capitalized in many corporations, and 
pr yperly So. 

The subject, however, assigned to me is “Depreciation of 
Telephone Properties as Compared With Other Public Util- 
itv Corporations.” 

The telegraph company comes more nearly furnishing a 
parallel to the telephone than any other utility, but the tele- 
graph can only be compared with a long distance company. 
There is nothing in the local office of the telegraph com- 
pany similar to the local exchanges of the telephone, vet, 
however dissimilar the apparatus, both equipments are 
equally subject to decay. As to the long distance lines the 
telegraph and the telephone use about the same number and 


quality of poles, and similar cross-arms and glass.  Ilere 
deterioration is practically the same. 
The telegraph company uses principally iron wire, while 


the long distance telephone company uses copper wire. The 
telegraph wires are strung along the lines of busy railroads 
and their iron wires are subjected to the deadly effects of 
One 
case came under my observation where a telephone lead of 
No. 12 galvanized wire stretched at a considerable height 
above the railroad vard was renewed yearly for three years 
consecutively before the manager discovered that the wire 
was eaten up by the soft coal smoke. It is an undisputed 
fact that coal smoke literally eats up iron wire, and that 
cable, copper or covered wire must be used where smoke is 
encountered. [from the close proximity of the iron tele- 
graph wires to the smoke stacks of the engines there is a 
great deterioration from this cause. Copper is not affected 
by smoke, and the life of copper wire is indefinite. Tele- 
graph wires along railroads in the country do not last longer 
than smaller iron wires of the telephone companies in the 
cities, and not half so long as the same wires in the country 
Deterioration in long distance copper lines of the telephone 
is infinitesimal as compared with deterioration in the iron 
wires of the telegraph. It is safe to state, therefore, in the 
matter of deterioration that the telephone suffers less than 
the telegraph. 

The construction used by these two classes of utilities is 
so similar and the service they render to the public so alike 
that I cannot help but call your attention to the fact that. 
tested from any viewpoint, the telephone and telegraph are 
co-ordinate utilities. This, coupled with the fact that it has 
been demonstrated that the same wires can be used for both 
telephone and telegraph purposes at the same time, points 
with unerring accuracy to the great telephone-telegraph 
companies of the future. The waste which is now going 
on, from the fact that telephone wires are not largely used 
for telegraph purposes, and that telegraph wires are not 
utilized for telephone purposes, cannot long continue. The 
recent understanding between the two great telegraph com- 
panies cannot delay or defeat the bringing together of these 
two utilities for a long period. Just so soon as the Inde- 
pendent long distance telephone lines cover the entire coun- 
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try and connect up the centers of business throughout the 
United States the Independent telephone companies will be 
bound in justice to their stockholders to enter the telegraph 
field, and when they do the consolidation of telegraph and 
telephone will be accomplished with probably two great 
companies engaged in the telephone and telegraph in fact; 
and the word “telegraph” in all our long distant companies 
vill take on its true functions and cease ta be a mere 
euphonious surplusage. 

It is not my purpose to disparage any public utility cor- 
poration. Aly sole object is to show that the telephone suf- 
fers no more from the deterioration than do other utility 
corporations, whose stocks and bonds have come into popu- 
lar favor. Disintegration, deterioration, ““wear and tear,” 
under whatever name you chose to call it, exists every- 
where, and among all classes of material. 

Let us for a few moments consider the deterioration in 
other popular utility corporations. Water companies, gas 
and heating companies have their troubles in just as marked 
a degree as the rest of us. Just now the engineers of this 
class of companies, which use iron pipes in the ground, are 
giving the greatest attention to that greatest of all deterior- 
ating influences, electrolysis. In every city in the union 
plants of this character are suffering from decay and dis- 
integration of their iron pipes. Every known measure of 
protection is being resorted to, and yet so insidious and 
stealthy is the working of electricity that there seems to be 
no certain way of avoiding electrolysis, and every piece of 
iron piping is liable to give way under the ravages of this 
Unless the problem is solved it looks as though 
iron pipes underground are of most uncertain duration. 
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Probably the most important and most firmly established 
of all our utility corporations are our steam railroads. These 
highways have been constructed throughout the length and 
breadth of our country, until almost every hamlet is con- 
nected up with its neighbors by these bands of steel. They 
have become the arteries through which the very life blood 
of our flows. Railroad securities have always 
been popular, and have never suffered from any charge of 
deterioration, but did ever think that everv railroad 
uses wooden ties, and at present price, white oak ties in 2 
mile of single track would cost $1,600? The life of these 
ties varies from four to eight vears. The steel rails, even 
of the heaviest grade used by the busiest of our railroads, 
are not trusted bevond six or eight vears. The pounding 
which they receive as the heavy trains pass over them at al- 
most lightning speed cause an immense wear and tear, espe- 
cially upon the curves. Soon after the ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury’ limited was put on between this city and New York it 
was stated in public print that in one trip between these cit- 
ies that train had broken in two forty of these heavy rails. 
The life of a freight car is from fifteen to twenty years 
and the life of a passenger coach from twenty to twenty-five 
vears, both subjected to a heavy maintenance charge and 
constant repairs. and it takes the greatest care to bring one 
of these vehicles to the top limit I have named. The im- 
mense steam locomotives would appear to the uninitiated to 
be imperishable, but | am informed that a passenger loco- 
motive has to be overhauled completely when it has run 8o,- 
ooo miles and that a freight engine must be in like manner 
completely overhauled when it has run 60,000 miles; in 
other words, these great machines must be taken to pieces 
and repaired every eighteen months. At first, with a cost 
of from $1,500 to $2,000, after that as the boilers begin 
to give way, each overhauling costs not less than $2,500, 
and rarely less than $3,000. Even with this careful treat- 
ment the steam engine twenty years of age is discarded as 
not worth repairing. Railroads also suffer from the wash- 
ing away and detrition of embankments, land slides in the 
cuts, and caving in of the tunnels, wearing out of trestles 
and bridges, and immense sums are used annually in tak- 
ing care of this deterioration. 
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‘The traction companies are the last to come into popular 
favor. They, too, suffer from deterioration, though it has 
never been counted against them, as against the telephone. 
The exceedingly costly power-house machinery of a trac- 
tion company, or of an electric light company is worthless 
after eight vears, and frequently gives out in five or six 
vears. The ties under their tracks last from four to eight 
years, and the rails on straight lines may reach an age of 
twenty vears, but if there are curves and switches the life 
of the rails would be reduced to less than half that number. 
The pole leads last about as long as that used by the tele- 
phone people, the insulated wire must be renewed every six 
to eight vears, and even the trolley wire is short lived on ac- 
count of the friction of the trolley. wheel. It is hard to 
make comparison between the telephone and traction com- 
panies, because of the great lack of similarity in the ap- 
pliances used, vet it becomes necessary in this argument to 
compare these two. 

In the telephone plant the overhead iron wire is the short- 
est lived of any part of the plant, vet this wire will last 
from six to eight vears in a city where it is subjected to 
smoke, and in the country will last under ordinary condi- 
tions from eight to twelve years, thus we see that our cheap 
iron wire will last longer than the costly trolley wire, or 
costly covered copper wire used by the traction company, 
and the fact that the copper has a good junk value, while 
the iron is worthless cuts no figure, because the difference 
in original cost and in cost of replacing. If our aerial 
cable, and the underground cable are protected against cur- 
rents, as all proper construction work is now being done, 
they have an unknown life which in any event is far greater 
than the steel rail of the traction company. 

A modern switchboard installed to-day, and up to date 
in every particular would last from ten to fifteen years, and 
with efficient care and proper repairs should last longer. 
The frames and machines used in connection with the 
switchboard with ordinary care will last from fifteen to 
twenty years, instruments are supposed to last from eight 
to ten vears, but with proper care and renewal of parts from 
time to time they can repeatedly be made over just as good 
as new. In the days of the old Bell monopoly I personally 
knew one old walnut Blake set for a much longer period. 
Inside wiring properly placed, and cables, whether aerial 
or underground, properly protected against foreign cur- 
rents, will last indefinitely, and the same may be said of 
copper wire of sufficient size, barring accidents. 

In the matter of wood and timber used by these two 
classes of utilities the comparison in favor of the telephone 
company becomes very marked. Considering for the ‘pur- 
pose of this illustration only the cost of material and dis- 
regarding the cost of labor and construction, I would call 
your attention to the fact that the poles, cross arms. pins 
and glass in a twenty-five foot pole lead equipped with one 
cross arm would be less than $100 per mile, while the ma- 
terial in a pole lead built of sixty foot poles with five cross 
arms, pins and glass would cost not quite $500 per mile at 
present prices, but for the sake of comparison we will say 
that the material in our average pole lead would cost $300 
per mile. Now what does the timber used by a traction 
company cost per mile? They have a pole lead with more 
poles than we use, and probably as costly as ours, the life 
of that pole lead would be practically the life of our pole 
lead, which is figured at six to eight vears for cross-arms, 
ten to twelve years for chestnut poles, and twelve to fifteen 
years for cedar poles. To be perfectly safe in this com- 
parison we will say the life of a pole lead is ten years. The 
life of white oak ties vary from four to eight years with an 
average of six years, and the cost of these ties for a mile of 
single track is $1,600. In ten years the deterioration would 


amount to I 2-3 times $1,600, or $2,666 plus the origi- 
nal cost of their pole leal, say $300, making practically 
$3,000 deterioration in wood used as against $300 suffered 
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by the telephone company. In other words, to replace the 
deterioration in the item of wood alone it cost the traction 
company nearly ten times as much per year as it does the 
telephone company. 

In the beginning I admitted that there was no parallel 
between the traction company and the telephone company ; 
in fact there is little similarity, but there is no denying the 
fact that deterioration exists in larger proportions else- 
where than with the telephone company. 

I do not claim to be an expert telephone man, and rely 
largely for the figures I have given upon information ob- 
tained from competent engineers in the several classes of 
utilities I have touched upon, and in placing telephone se- 
curities it is not the expert in mechanics who approaches 
the financier, and probably in that fact lies the reason why 
this fallacy I have been discussing has not long since been 
eradicated from the public mind. I believe that if our ex- 
perts would investigate and give us practical comparisons 
with other utilities instead of mere statements of percent- 
age necessary to cover deterioration that the officers and 
promoters of our telephone companies would be able to 
fully understand and make the public understand. 
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Telephone securities suffered less from the recent panic 
than almost any other kind of securities. The faith of 
many small investors has been shaken in the securities of 
heretofore favored corporations, and many have withdrawn 
their money and are now seeking, slowly it is true, invest- 
ments in new fields. It could be and should be demonstrat- 
ed to the public that the cry of deterioration is a myth, that 
it was brought forth in furtherance of a fraud and vanishes 
before intelligent investigation. 

To my mind the Independent telephone companies rep- 
resent the most important of all the uncombined and un- 


solidified propositions before the American public. When 
the gaps are filled up and these Independent companies 


brought together into a homogeneous whole with compe- 
tent and wise men at the helm and the people, the great 
common people, the owners of our stock we shall be in a 
position with local influence everywhere to go after not 
only the telephone business, but the telegraph business in 
a way that will absolutely annihilate all dreams of monopoly 
in these fields, and will furnish to our investors and persist- 
ent holders such returns upon their investments as will sat- 
isfy the most greedy. 


WINNING SUPPORT IN NEW FIELDS 


An Interesting Paper Read Before the International Independent Telephone Convention 


By Thaddeus S. Lane 


T IS impossible to formulate and foliow a 
definite policy for the winning of local sup- 
port for a new telephone enterprise, which 
will apply to all localities. Each com- 
munity of sufficient population to require 
a telephone exchange is a specific problem 
in itself, to be worked out by the organizer. 

Our competitor, while apparently not 
having discovered the fact for himself, has 
very clearly demonstrated to the public, and 
to those of us who are actively in the Inde- 
pendent field, that a given policy in the 
organization, development, and operation of 

a telephone proposition will seldom, if ever, apply to any 
two localities, even though they be separated by a short 
distance only. There are, however, some general prin- 
ciples involved, which the organizer, entering the new field, 
should always carefully consider, and there are a few ele- 
ments entering into all new telephone development which 
should be avoided. The organization and development of 
Independent telephone property during the past twelve 
years has clearly demonstrated the fact that local support 
is always to be obtained, and is one of the strong features 
contributed to the permanent success and stability of these 
enterprises. With few exceptions, Independent telephone 
companies have all, of necessity, been financed within the 
confines of their own territory, and this necessity, which has 
by many been regarded as a serious handicap to the busi- 
ness, is in reality the substantial foundation of the business. 
This is now recognized as a fact by our competitor, who, 
in many states, particularly in the Rocky Mountain states, 
is making some considerable effort to place the securities of 
its subsidiary companies with local investors. 

It follows, therefore, that in entering new fields, the or- 
ganizer should give careful consideration to the problem 
of securing home support, even though he may have ample 
backing of outside capital for the financing of his enter- 
prise. The real condition of the telephone business, as it 


exists in his chosen field, for development, must be thor- 


oughly investigated at the outset and reduced to figures. 
Too much must not be taken for granted, and the actual 
strength of the local Bell company, not only as to the 
amount of business, but as to local financial, social and other 
connections, must be definitely ascertained. The real, not 
the fancied, needs of telephone using public must be re- 
duced to facts not hearsay; and the equipment best suited 
to economically and efficiently supply these requirements 
must be accurately determined by personal investigation of 
the territory to be supplied with telephone service. 

This done, an estimate of cost of equipment, reduced to 
details, facts and figures, should be made, with due allow- 
ance for labor conditions, distance from markets, and other 
contingencies which tend to influence the cost of the in- 
stallation. If the organizer is not sufficiently well equipped 
to perform his preliminary work himself, he should, at the 
outset employ the services of a competent engineer, who is 
capable of making cost estimates which can be easily 
verified. 

With these preliminaries arranged, the organizer is in a 
position to turn his attention to the seeking of local finan- 
cial support for his enterprise. In every locality there will 
always be found a group of men who represent to business 
enterprise and financial strength of the community, men 
whose integrity is unquestioned, and in whom the public has 
absolute confidence. Those are the men you want to sup- 
port your enterprise, and they can be secured if your propo- 
sition is started right, and is properly presented. The idea, 
which has been altogether too prevalent in the Independ- 
ent field, of making a present of securities of a newly organ- 
ized telephone company to several influential men in ex- 
change for their moral support is, in my opinion, a bad 
trade. It is human nature not to place a high valuation 
on something which costs us nothing, and the man who is 
given an interest in a newly organized telephone company, 
in which he has nothing at stake, is more liable to become 
a real menace to the business and to the value of the 
security than to be of assistance. If he cannot be inter- 
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ested to the extent of making a cash investment, his real 
support of the enterprise cannot be counted on. 

The local investor must be shown figures—figures which 
he may easily verify—the cost of construction, operating 
maintenance of the proposed plant, and the prospective 
revenue must be estimated on a basis which will bear the 
closest scrutiny by the most conservative investor; and 
these figures must be on a par with the results obtained in 
other localities where conditions are similar. It is only a 
natural tendency on part of the organizer, in presenting his 
proposition to the investor, to place the cost of construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance at the minimum figure, but 
it is, nevertheless, a serious mistake. The investor is bound, 
sooner or later, to lose confidence in a proposition, the cost 
of which has been underestimated; but his belief in the 
investment will be strong if eventually it is demonstrated 
to him that the cost has been overestimated rather than 
underestimated. 

The organizer, who would invite attention and confi- 
dence of the investor, cannot be too well fortified with facts 
pertaining to the line of business which he presents. In 
brief, he must know what he is talking about, and must 
present his proposition in a way easily understood by the 
investor. 

[ lay particular stress upon the “investor,” because I be- 
lieve that any Independent telephone company, supported 
by an extensive list of local stockholders, representing di- 
versified lines of trades and professions, can always count 
on a very substantial home support, even in the face of 
difficulties. The support of a newly organized telephone 
company, however, must not stop with the local investor. 
There still remains the public in general to be dealt with. 
the telephone user whose confidence must be gained, and 
support of the new enterprise secured. 

[ will venture to say that nearly all of us made our first 
campaign for the development of a new telephone company 
on the issue of “low rates,” and in most instances too low at 
the outset to be profitable. It is generally conceded, I be- 
lieve, that the attempt to sell telephone service at unprofit- 
able rates is the most serious criticism which can be made 
of the Independent telephone business generally speaking. 
In the early years of the business, this mistake on the part 
of these companies may be excused on the grounds of lack 
of knowledge of the business, its requirements and _ possi- 
bilities, but at the present time no such excuse can be made, 
as accurate data may be obtained from the older companies, 
having the advantage of years of experience concerning 
construction costs, cost of operation and maintenance under 
every conceivable condition. The universal protest of the 
telephone using public against the Bell telephone company 
has not been on account of exorbitant rates, but rather 
against the poor service rendered for which a high rate 
was charged. 

The American public, generally speaking, demands qual- 
itv and efficiency above everything else, and this applies 
practically to telephone service, in which the saving of 
time is so important a factor. In the development of a 
new telephone proposition, the question of rates is the 
last thing which should be discussed. Improvement of 
service over existing conditions should be the aim of the 
organizer, and, while extremely low rates may bring about 
some temporary enthusiasm and support on the part of the 
telephone user, it will not continue unless the service be 
maintained at a high standard of efficiency. 

In competition, the telephone company which maintains 
the best service will, in the long run, always win, irre- 
spective of the rate question. It may take longer, but the 
result will be the same eventually. Furthermore, a tele- 


phone company which sells its service at an unprofitable 
rate is bound to lose the confidence of the local investor, as 
well as the telephone user. 

In connection with rates the “iniquity of free service” 
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naturally suggests itself. The common practice of tele- 
phone companies of carrying an extensive free list cannot 
be too strongly condemned. It is on a par with railroad 
rebates, free transportation, and similar items, involving 
“something for nothing,” all of which are a serious bur- 
den to public service corporations, and are not appreciated 
by the recipients. Public sentiment is decidedly against the 
idea of giving to a favored few something free of cost for 
which the others must pay, and this discrimination is being 
checked in many states by the enactment of legislation to 
prevent it. Every telephone company should encourage and 
support legislation which prohibits free service by any pub- 
lic service corporation, telephone companies included. The 
proper time to eliminate free service is before it is started. 
One of the principal grievances of telephone users against 
the Bell company is rate discrimination. Just why news- 
papers, the clergy, and a few influential men in a com- 
munity should be given telephone service gratuitously is 
not apparent. The theory is, I suppose, that it insures sup- 
port. If that is the object, why not go about it in a busi- 
ness-like manner ? 

Charge newspapers the regular rates for telephone serv- 
ice, and pay for your advertising at regular rates. As an 
additional protection against unfair attacks by the press, 
why not make your advertising contracts subject to cancel- 
lation in the event of the publication of either editorial or 
advertising matter intended to injure your business. Even 
those local papers, whose columns are open tothe Bell 
press bureau for a consideration, will hesitate to publish 
statements, which means the loss of a valuable advertising 
contract. I have in mind several instances where news- 
papers have declined point blank to publish articles for 
the Bell company, which were intended to injure a local 
Independent telephone company. I believe that the clergy 
should be charged full rates for service, and know from per- 
sonal experience that the majority of clergymen concur in 
this idea. An absolutely uniform schedule of telephone 
rates, which is never deviated from for anybody under any 
conditions, including all officials and employes of the tele- 
phone company does away with all arguments with a sub- 
scriber regarding rates, and is a strong factor in establish- 
ing the confidence of the telephone user in a new telephone 
company. There is no difficulty in establishing and main- 
taining uniform rates, if this policy is adopted at the start, 
and is strictly adhered to. 

At Butte, Montana, with the exception of a few tele- 
phones furnished the city under contract as a consideration 
for certain franchise privileges, not a free telephone is fur- 
nished, and no cut rates are made, not even to large users 
of telephones. The telephone business does not differ ma- 
terially from other lines of trade. We have a valuable 
commodity to sell, which everyone wants, and a square deal, 
and the same kind of a deal, to every individual user of a 
telephone is bound to win home support. 





SERMONS BY TELEPHONE. 


EVERAL hundred persons in Muncie, Indiana, are 
now “worshiping by telephone,’ listening, while in 
their homes, to the services at the First Presbyterian 


Church. A telephone, with receiver down, is placed on the 
desk directly in front of the Rev. B. M. Nyce, pastor, the 
choir and the big pipe organ. All over the city those who 
are unable to go to church by reason of sickness or disa- 
bilitv call up the church pulpit and are connected by “cen- 
tral” with the church. Bed-ridden church members who 
have not been in church for years, but who still longed 
every Sunday to mingle with the worshipers, hear the 
preacher’s words and the familiar songs. The Rev. Mr. 
Nyce has used the telephone in this way in other pastor- 
ates, and always with great success, he says. 
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i ont drops not operating when a 
sent over the line We use the &o 
series telephones and when using 300 ohm clear 
Ing out service 1s 
\ the when the 80 ohm tele 
phone is connected to the short line We have 
one board equipped with 100 ohm clearing out 
drops, and we have not found these drops failing 
to fall, and the low resistance does not appear to 
cut down the transmission to any noticeable ex- 


drops a rather unsatisfactory 


result, particularly 








tent. Would you advise to equip the rest of our 

hoard with 100 ohm clearing out drops, or install 
ga two drops and two condensers as shown below? 
r Or, would you prefer a double wound drop, as 
' shown by Figure 2, page 301, November TE! 


PHONY, each coil wound to 500 ohms, and where can we obtain 


such a drop? J. M., Ohio 

The use of a 1oo-ohm clearing out drop is not objec- 
tionable, from. a local service standpoint. If you are re- 
quired to complete toll connections through a cord circuit 
equipped with 100-ohm drops, you will soon notice the dtf- 
ference in the reduced power of transmission. You may use 
the double wound drops and two condensers, as shown 
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above, but this method would be more expensive and pro- 
duce probably less satisfactory service than either of the 
remaining two plans shown in the article you refer to. Re- 
garding double wound clearing out drops, you can have the 
coils in your present drops re-wound for this service by 
sending them to the manufacturers of your switchboard. 

















usefulness from a 
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When does a dry cell reach its limit of 
standpoint of a local battery transmitter? V. B., 

In the January TELEPHONY Mr. Manson discusses the 
question of dry batteries very completely and you will find 
that he does not recommend that a dry battery be used when 
it goes below three-quarters of a volt per cell while two 
cells are connected in series and working upon a telephone 
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circuit. In connection with dry batteries i 
member that the condition of a dry cell is pretty well indi- 
cated by the voltage when a certain amount of current 1s 
being delivered. That is, a high voltage and high amperage 








are a certain indication of a cell in good order, but low volt- 
age and low amperage show a defective cell. 
HOW TO.CLEAR A SHORT-CIRCUITED CONDENSER. 
Is there not some way whereby | can clear up short circuits in 
condensers without opening up the condenser? A. Z., India na 
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Referring to the illustration below, B represents a source 


of electric current. It may be the regular twenty or forty- 
volt storage battery or it may be a 110-volt lighting cir- 
cuit. [Either system will serve so long as it is a source of 


direct current. Connect the contact point A to one side of 


the source of current and the wire WW’ to the other side, con- 
necting this wire to the condenser as shown. ‘Then by 
ineans of attaching the contact point A to the condenser 


terminal XY you will succeed in burning out the short-cir- 
cuited portion of the condenser. [Be sure to insert a fuse 
wire between the contact point and the source of current 
which will blow at about five amperes and it is well to simply 
make passing contacts between A and NX until you have 
observed that the short-circuited portion has been cleared. 
The remaining portion of the diagram is presented so as 
to explain the effects of a short circuit. P represents the 
paper insulation between the tin-foil strips one and two. 
3 shows a defect in the paper where the tin-foil has forced 
itself through in contact with the foil 7. It is this contact 
point which is burnt out when you “flash” the condenser in 
the manner explained above. 


INFORMATION REGARDING DRY BATTERIES. 

I would like to know if in a battery composed of twelve dry 
cells, six cells in series, and two sets connected in multiple, whether 
there will be any action set up between the two when the 
circuit is open. V. B., Indiana. 


sets 


Theoretically there would be an interference between the 
two sets in case one or more cells of one of the sets should 
be defective. Practically, however, you will find the voltage 
in dry battery cell is at its normal, something under 1% 
volts, and therefore no action can take place between the two 
sets. Your idea is of course that the set which is in good 
condition may overcome the set which is in bad condition. 
This, however, is not always borne out in practice. A 
telephone manager, who is fortunate enough to possess am 
automobile, informs the writer that when he attempted to 
operate his spark coil with one set of dry batteries he was 
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but when two sets were installed, he was 
months without the batteries 


always in trouble, 
able to run his machine for 
requiring any attention. 
INSTALLERS OF 
SYSTEMS. 


A POINTER FOR INTERCOMMUNICATING 


I am about to install an intercommunicating system consisting 


of ten stations. I have been advised to install ten spring jacks in 
each station. In view of the fact, however, that I do not want to 
call all stations from each one of the stations, I would like to 
know some simple method of laying out the calling system. F. J., 
Ohio 


Referring to the diagram presented herewith, will be 
noticed that the ten stations have been numbered in vertical! 
and horizontal columns. Station No. 1, of course, pos- 
sesses the home jack as is shown. It is fotind, however, that 
it is not necessary to call any other station in the exchange 
besides station No. 6. Obviously, it is unnecessary to in- 


stall, then, more than the two spring jacks, and in order to 
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place the matter before us in an easily understood manner, 
simply make a cross mark at the lines intersecting one and 
one and one and six. In the same manner it will be ob- 
served that station No. 2 is able to call stations Nos. 6, 9 
and 10. The remaining stations are laid out in a similar 
manner. Station 6 may be a sort of center point, say, gen- 
eral superintendent, who must be able to call any station 
and be called from any station. Therefore, the numerous 
cross marks. According to this plan, instead of your in- 
stalling a total of one hundred spring jacks in the ten sta- 
tions, you are only required to install a total of thirty-five, 
which, therefore, represents quite a saving in the cost of 
installation, both in the telephone equipment and the cabling. 
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TALK PROBABLY DUE TO DAMP CABLES. 

We have three party lines, all grounded circuits, running along 
on the same cross arms for a distance of six miles. In wet weather 
the cross talk is so severe that we can scarcely use two of our 
lines at the same time. Can you tell me how I can remedy this 
difficulty? My circuits are all No. 14 wire and well insulated. 
How can I locate the trouble? J. D. D., Texas. 


Your question is well stated. It is perfectly clear that 


CROSS 


you haven't any appreciable cross talk during dry weather, 
therefore the cross talk must be due to some condition 
which is introduced when moisture gets at some portion of 
your circuits. 


You say the wires are well insulated from 


Taleo! 
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must be at 
insulated 


fact, then the trouble 
wires leave those well 


If this be a 
where your 


the poles. 
some point 


points for the purpose of crossing over some railroad track, 


or possibly entering the exchange. We think that if you 
will investigate-this. possibility you will find that you have 
wires bunched somewhere in the form of a cable and when- 
ever it rains the bunched wires are saturated with water 
and therefore practically crossed together. Let us know if 
vou have not found this to be a fact, and if not, go into 
details as to the kind of insulators you are using and how 
tiiey are mounted. 


SELECTIVE CENTRAL 
going to equip a number of rural metallic circuit party 
push button telephones, so arranged that the subscriber’s 
telephone may be grounded while signaling central office and at 
the same time permit of signalling the remaining telephones con- 
nected to the line without throwing the central office drop. Would 
not the grounding of the switchboard drop cause a certain amount 
of cross talk between the several metallic lines running upon thx 
lead, although the wires are properly transposed? I would 
like to see some article in TELEPHONY dealing with the subject of 
push buttons and condensers as applied to rural telephone 
A. ©. 3. Canada 

We shal! endeavor to comply with your wish and in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY shall discuss your problem. 
Briefly, however, certain noises will be produced while 
grounding only one side of the line, however, the remaining 
side can be grounded through impedence coils, and thus 
leave a practically quiet circuit. You refer to condensers in 
telephones, we presume you mean to connect a low ca- 
pacity condenser in series with the telephone receiver, so 
that a line will not be tied up from a signaling standpoint 
should a subscriber inadvertently leave his receiver removed 
from the hook switch, thus placing a low resistance bridge 
across the line. The low capacity condenser will, however, 
make a very high resistance bridge and is therefore an ex- 
cellent addition to the rural line telephone. 


RINGING SYSTEMS. 
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service 


A VERY DIFFICULT PROBLEM TO SOLVE. 
I have been at work for several months upon my common re 
turn system and installed a No. 12 common return wire, serving 
175 telephones. I have considerable trouble from cross talk and 


electric light induction. I have grounded the return at the central 
office and find that the cross talk and induction are about the same. 
I have the return below the bottom cross arm. Have good soldered 
joints and the wires are well insulated from the poles. I might 
add that the electric light current is a 2300 volt alternating with a 
series are circuit, which, by-the-way, gives me the most trouble. 
J. N. G, Georgia. 

You have a very difficult problem to settle. In the first 
ple ice vou have not a sufficient number of common return 
wires, and it may also be possible that your No. 12 wire is 


of iron. It is suggested that you clear some of your cross 
talk by grounding the common return wire at different 


points along the circuit. This, of course, is only a tempo- 
rary arrangement. You should install at least one No. 10 
copper wire for every twenty-five or thirty circuits. It may 
be possible that if you grounded your return at different 
points throughout the city that it will not introduce any 
greater amount of trouble than you are now experiencing 
from the electric light currents. At any rate, it will un- 
doubtedly reduce the cross talk to some considerable ex- 
tent. You, however, have a bad proposition to clear induc- 
tion from the series are circuit, and you may be able to clear 
a great deal of the noise through installing suitable com- 
mon return leads, but it is not certain that you will be able 
to clear the noises to an absolutely satisfactory degree. 
However, first of all ground your common return leads in 
certain portions of the city and notice the effects of your 
cross talk, also notice effect from your electric light in- 
duction. Sometimes the grounding of common return leads 
in certain districts helps to decrease electric light induction 
and this may be your experience. However, try the ground- 
ing proposition, and we shall be pleased to advise you fur- 
ther upon receipt of a report of your experiences. 
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DEED OF RIGHT OF WAY MUST BE SIGNED BY ALL INTERESTED 
PARTIES. 
CASE recently decided by the supreme 


court of Massachusetts in which the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany was the defendant, contains a dis- 
cussion of the above proposition. The facts 
were that one Benjamin had brought tres- 
pass against this company, alleging that it 
was occupying plaintiff’s land without any 
legal right. The premises in question were 
conveyed to the plaintiff by their formet 
owners, [Fanny M. and H. b. Calender, 
who had owned them together. The right 
which the company relied on in contesting 
the trespass action of Benjamin was a deed from Fanny M. 
Calender to the company giving it “the right to construct, 
operate and maintain its lines over and along the property 
which [| own or in which I have any interest (then describ- 
ing the premises in question) including necessary poles and 
fixtures along the roads, streets or highways adjoining the 
property with the right to set the necessary guy and brace 
poles.” It will be noted that this deed was not signed by 
H. B. Calender. On the above facts the court said: “The 
deed from Fanny M. Calender to the company was there- 
fore void as against her co-tenant, H. B. Calender, unless 
affirmed or ratified by him. It could not Gperate either by 
wav of grant or estoppel as against her in favor of those 
claiming under her, it could not so operate as against him 
and those claiming under him. While, the plaintiff, as the 
grantee of Fanny, might be estopped by the latter’s deed 
to the company, that deed was void as against the plantiff 
as the grantee of the other co-tenant, and as against her 
passed no interest.” 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the company had 
only acquired half of the right upon which it was relying. 
It is true that the company could have maintained its right 
to place the poles on the land as against any interest of 
Fanny M. Calender but the person buying from Fanny M. 
and H. B. Calender had a right to object to the presence 
of the poles on the ground that H. 1B. Calender had not 
parted with any rights and that he was relying on this 
fact. We presume that the Calenders were husband and 
wife, although the decision is silent as to this point, how 
ever the case emphasises the point that great care should be 
used by telephone companies while engaged in securing 
rights of way that the deed of conveyance contains grants 
from all parties in interest in the real estate—Benjamin v. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 82 N. FE. 681. 
MILWAUKEE TO GRANT FRANCHISE. 

Karly in 1906, the Milwaukee Independent Telephone 
Company applied to the city for an ordinance granting it 
the right to conduct a telephone business in the city of 
Milwaukee and accompanied the application with an ordi- 
nance. The ordinance with some amendments was passed 
and the company began operations under it. It is unnec- 
essary to detail the provisions of this ordinance but in a 
general way it conferred upon the telephone company au- 
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thority to enter in and upon the streets, alleys and public 
grounds within the city for the purpose of operating a tele- 
phone system. Certain privileges were given the city un- 
der the ordinance to use the company’s telephones at re- 
duced rates. 

Finally, one Smythe appealed to the state for an order of 
ouster of company from Milwaukee on the ground that the 
city had no power or authority to confer the rights and 
privileges which were granted by the ordinance. The ques- 
tion presented was whether the city had the right to grant 
a franchise to this company to operate in the city. It is the 
law that the exercise by a city of a legislative function not 
delegated to it renders the legislation, such as the making 
of an ordinance, void and ineffectual. In a recent case it 
was held that this city had no power to grant rights and 
privileges upon telephone companies under the statutes and 
decisions; that no power had been conferred upon the de- 
fendant city under its charter to do such. It was accord 
ingly held. in the case referred to that the only authority 
that the city had was to impose conditions tending to regu- 
late and control the use of the streets under the general 
police power, that the citv had the power to police its 
streets and to do such acts as were fairly within police 
regulation but that the city could not grant rights to use 
the streets. The company had a right to occupy the streets 
under a general law of the state, (section 1778, statutes of 
1898 as amended), and the ordinance referred to was clear- 
lv a legislation by the city, adding to the rights of the com 
pany which it already possessed under the state law. The 
court said that the city was without authority to make the 
ordinance.—State v. Milwaukee Independent Telephone 
Company, 114 N. W. 108. 


INSULT BY EMPLOYEE TO PERSON 
OFFICE. 


COMPANY FOR 
LAWFULLY IN ITS 


LIABILITY OF 


In a Georgia case against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company the facts were that one Dunn claimed that he 
had entered the company’s office at Lindale for the purpose 
of delivering and having sent a message and that he (Dunn) 
had a right to be in the office and was there solely for the 
above business purpose; that while in the office he was 
wilfully insulted and misused by the agent in charge and 
claimed that he had been damaged by the action in a man 
ner which it is now unnecessary to relate. On these facts 
the Court of Appeals of the state stated the law on the 
question of the duty of the company as follows: “A tele- 
graph company is a private corporation performing a pub- 
lic duty; and whether it is a common carrier, a bailee, or a 
person engaged in business sui generis, is immaterial. It is 
a public-service company, one engaged in a business of 
such nature as to clearly distinguish it from those purely 
private persons and corporations who may conduct their 
own business in their own way. All such corporations on 
account of the interest which the public has in the manner 
in which their business is conducted as well as on account 
of the special franchises enjoyed by them, must observe 
certain rules of dealing with the public. These rules, and 
the corresponding duties which are implied from the nature 
of the calling, are not always declared by specific statute, 
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but are frequently enforced by the courts as a part of the 
general law or of the common law. Upon each person, in 
every position he occupies, peculiar duties are imposed, each 
demanding its discharge with an emphasis accentuated or 
modified by the attendant circumstances. They are under 
obligations to extend their facilities to all persons, on equa! 
terms, who are willing to comply with their reasonable regu- 
lations, and to make such compensation as is exacted for 
others in like circumstances.—Jones Telegraph &  Tele- 
phone Companies, 230. 

From this principle, universally recognized, springs the 
corollary that all such persons, natural and artificial, sha!l 
afford to such members of the public as have occasion to 
transact with them business of the nature they are holding 
themselves out as being accustomed to do, “‘safe and decent 
access” to the places opened up for the transaction of the 
business in question. This safety does not mean mere phy- 
sical safety, nor this decency, mere absence of obscenity ; 
but by the employment of the expression safe and decent 
access it is intended to denote also the notion of freedom 
from abuse, humiliation, insult and other unbecoming and 
disrespectful treatment. A member of the public is not to 
be deterred from transacting or offering to transact the 
business which the law compels a telegraph company to ac- 
cept impartially from every person by reason of the fact 
that he cannot enter the public office without being subject- 
ed to insult or personal affront. A violation of this duty 
has occurred whenever a person entering the telegraph of- 
fice for the purpose of sending a message has.been met 
with disrespectful or insulting treatment at the hands of the 
company’s agents. It is immaterial that the person thus in- 
jured had no personal interest in the message, or that he 
was the mere agent of another; for there is no such re- 
quirement as that persons desiring to transact business with 
public utility corporations shall do so in person. The fact 
that the right of respectful treatment, while attempting to 
do business with a public service company, follows as the 
natural sequence from the right to be served impartially 
and at all reasonable times, seems to render the citation of 
authority as to the existence of this right of respectful treat- 
ment unnecessary.”’ While the defendant in this case ‘is a 
telegraph corporation the rules of law are equally applica- 
ble to telephone companies.—Dunn v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 50 S. FE. 180. 

TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS IN EVIDENCE—ADMISSABILITY 
DEPENDS UPON QUESTION OF IDENTIFICATION. 

The law on this question has recently been stated by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. The facts were that in a law- 
suit a witness, Caldwell, testified that he had called up the 
plaintiff over the telephone and had explained to her certain 
matters. On cross-examination he said that he had never 
spoken to or heard the plaintiff talk and for this reason ob- 
jection was made to the evidence; that the identity of the 
person with whom Caldwell talked had not been established. 
The court stated the law as follows: ‘Obviously, the speak- 
er whose conversation is introduced as evidence of an ad- 
mission against his interest must be identified in some proper 
manner by evidence as the party to be charged in the suit. 
or the conversation is not receivable against him. If the 
witness was acquainted with the defendant’s voice, his testi- 
mony that he recognized her voice is admissible as evidence, 
and it may constitute proof of her identity; or the identity 
might be proved otherwise. In average experience the num- 
bers and addresses contained in the telephone company’s 
directory for public use are found sufficiently accurate to 
justify its substantial trustworthiness. When, therefore, a 
person so stated to live at the address and bearing the same 
name as the party sought to be charged, is called for by the 
telephone at that number and address, and answers to the 
name, admitting the identity, it is to be accepted as the same 
evidence would be if the witness testifying had called in 
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person and the ostensible owner had answered and admitted 
the identity. Her calling the agent in charge, her son. 
Louis ; her apparant acquaintance with the property in ques- 
tion; her assertion of ownership; her not questioning that 
plaintiff’s family were her tenants in that property; her an- 
swering at the telephone number and address contained in 
the telephone company’s directory, are all circumstances so 
in accord with what would have naturally resulted in such 
a conversation with the true owner as to be evidentiary of 
the identity of the person speaking as the person who actu- 
ally lived at the given address, and who owned the tenement 
in dispute. The telephone is an instrument of such com- 
mon use in mercantile and social affairs of this day that to 
deny giving such evidence probative effect would be to 
seriously cripple the utility of this great modern instrument 
of communication.” —Holshauer v. Sheeny, 104 S. W. 1034. 
CITY OF CHICAGO MUST SUE AS AN ORDINARY CONTRACT TO 
REQUIRE COMPANY TO PAY PERCENTAGE OF GROSS 
RECEIPTS PROVIDED BY ORDINANCE. 

The litigation between the Chicago Telephone Company 
and the above city by the latter to obtain a mandatory order 
requiring the company to pay into the city treasury three per 
cent of its gross receipts, as provided by a certain ordinance 
between the city and the company, has reached the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, wherein it has been decided that the city 
cannot collect the money in this manner. 

The decision states that it is well settled law in this state 
that where there is a grant and an acceptance by a corpora- 
tion of an ordinance, involving the performance of duties or 
giving of service to the public, as a condition of the grant, 
a corporation accepting the franchise may be compelled by 
mandamus to perform the duty so enjoined. It is also the 
rule of law that the performance of those duties provided 
in franchises or ordinances which do not affect the public, 
cannot be enjoined by mandamus. The question at issue 
in this case was whether the agreement to pay a percentage 
of the receipts was in the nature of a public duty or merely 
a private contractual relation between the city, as first party, 
and the company as second party, which the latter had 
agreed to pay in consideration of the rights given. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the opinion suggests the point above 
noted: ‘But in the case at bar the public has no relations, 
through the ordinance, with the company, either contractual! 
or otherwise. It cannot be said that an individual citizen 
has an interest in the filing of the statement (of gross re- 
ceipts) at all. Nor can he have any interest in the payment 
of the three per cent required by the ordinance to be paid 
into the city treasury, except the general interest that the 
sum so paid would be applied on the payment of municipal 
indebtedness and thus tend to decrease the burden of taxa- 
tion. It cannot be seriously contended that there exists in 
this a right so clear that it is enforceable by mandamus. 
The ordinance in this case prescribes certain conditions upon 
which the city of Chicago, as a municipal entity, is willing 
to permit the company to use its streets, and parts of these 
conditions are that company shall make, semi annuaily, a 
report of the business done by it within the city limits for the 
previous six months and pay into the city treasury three per 
cent of said sum. The company accepted this ordinance 
and from that time forth it became a contract between the 
parties. A franchise emanates from the government or 
sovereign power, and where a corporation is created by law 
with power to use the streets of the city upon the consent 
of the city, under such conditions as may be imposed and 
by ordinance, such consent is prescribed or privilege grant- 
ed, the grant by the city is a license, and is not a franchise. 
When such license is accepted by the corporation, a valid 
and binding contract is created with the municipality, to 
compel the performance of which mandamus will not lie.” 
The court therefore refused to compel the company to file a 
report with the city. 
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desiring any article in this digest should write TELEPHONY, The 
104——Western Electrician, Chicago. 
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Wireless Telephones in Naval Service. 104—1I-18-08. 
The subject of wireless telephony is becoming a very inter- 
esting one. The De Forest system is described, and the 
installation of wireless telephone outfit on the United 
States steamship, Rhode Island, is described and illustrated. 
It is stated that telephone conversation is had clearly up 
to a distance of twenty miles. 

Kight Months from Warehouse Stock to Working Tele- 
phone Plant. J. B. Carroll. t21—1-18-o8 A general dis- 
cussion of the record time made in the construction and in- 
stallation of a complete telephone system, taking care of 
17,000 lines at Omaha, Nebraska. The article is thorough- 
ly illustrated and it appears that the construction company 
started work April 1, 1907, and the exchange was placed 
in operation with 1,000 telephones in service on December 
2, 1907. 

The Wireless Telephone on the Pacific Fleet. V. W. 
Toles. 1t21—1-18-o8. This is another description of the 
wireless telephone plant on the steamship Rhode Island. 
\ circuit diagram accompanies the article and clearly 
shows the different connections for the wireless telephone 
sending and receiving stations. 

The Nodon Valve Rectifier. H. G. [4I- 
1-1-08. The different rectifiers which have been placed 
upon the market for permitting storage batteries to 
charged from an alternating current are of considerable 
interest. The circuit connections of the Nodon rectifier are 
shown. Among other interesting points, it is shown that it 
costs just one-half to operate and maintain an equipment of 
storage batteries charged through a rectifier as compared to 
the cost of a portable storage battery charged at a central 
station and carted to the point where the battery was being 
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Wireless Telephony. 141 1-1-o8 Almost ever\ publi- 
cation giving attention to telephone matters, aims to publish 
something about wireless telephones. The present article 
describes the system exploited by the Radio Telephone 
Company of New York. It is claimed that most satisfac- 
tory experiments were made with the installation placed 
upon the steamship Thelma. 

Telephone Accounting. G. R. Fawkes. 
This is the fourth installment of a series of articles upon 
this interesting subject. The purchasing department, sup- 
ply store, and merchandise account are discussed and _ the 
article is accompanied by numerous record forms. <A full- 
page telephone accounting picture accompanies the article. 

Requirements of Sub-Station Wiring. R. 5. Bayley. 
121—12-28-07. The Interstate Telephone Company, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, has issued a general set of rules and 
instructions to their installers, covering different methods of 
bringing connections into buildings, showing typical sub- 
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technical 


and scientific publications in all civilized countries. 
humbers and are on file in our offices. 
125-12-14-07 is Electrical World issue 
publications reviewed in this issue follow. 


It is a complete 

The title appears first fol- 
December 14, 1907. Those 
Editor. ] 


133—The Transmitter, Weatherford, Texas. 
i385—Canadian Hlect. News, Montreal, Canada. 
141—National Telephone Journal, London, England 
142—Electrician, London, England. 

'46—Electrical Review, London, England. 
148—Electricity, London, England. 

162—Electro Technischer Zeitschrift, Berlin, Germany. 
164—Electrotechniker Wein, Austria. 


station installation plans; how to make ground connections, 
and conclude with a sectional view of the building, showing 
the principal features in telephone wiring. This article 
runs through three installments of the same paper. 

New College Exchange, bell Telephone Company, To- 
ronto, Canada. 135—1-1-o8. This is a general description 
of a 5,600 line installed, and 10,400 capacity, No. 1 relay 
type switchboard. All originating calls being received at 
the A board and all calls from other exchanges being com- 
pleted at the b board. The article is not accompanied by 
any circuits and merely gives general information to 
size of machinery, cables, ete. 

The Year in Telephony. 125—1-4-o8. Editorially this 
paper discusses the telephone situation, touching briefly 


as 


upon the great advances made in_ wireless telephony, 
through the inventions of Poulsen and De Forest. The 
telephone situation in Canada is also touched upon. The 


article concludes with a suggestion that we may look for 
prosperous times in American telephones during the vear 
1908, hecause every incentive towards telephone develop- 
ments remains unimpaired. 

Aerial Cable Trouble. L. F. 
(seneral discussion of the difficulties met 
and repairing troubles in aerial cables. 
accompanied by illustrations. 

Rules for Operating Room Employes. -K. Weisiger 
121—12-28-07. This series of articles is continued through 
several editions of the paper, covering complete set of rules 
and instructions for the government of local operating em- 
ploves. In the present series, trunk position rules are 
discussed and the different uses of indicating plugs are care- 
fully gone into. Lamp cap symbols are thoroughly ex- 
plained and the serial continues with numerous suggestions 
as to what an operator should do when required to converse 
with a telephone user. 

Automatic Telephone. T°. J. Truby. to4—1-11-08. The 
author, who is connected with the engineering department 
of the Automatic Electric Company, presents an illustrated 
article, showing the different forms of switches and de- 
scribes in a thorough manner the operation of an automatic 
apparatus. 

Experiences in Farm Line Maintenance. 121—1-1-o8. 
The author starts out with the suggestion that the farm 
lines have come to stay, and discusses the maintenance 
problem from a trouble man’s standpoint, giving a number 
of interesting illustrations as to the different troubles ex- 
perienced by the average inspector. 

Automatic Telephone. E. J. Truby. 1o4—1-18-08. This 
is the second installment of a series of articles upon the 
operation of an automatic exchange system. Interesting 
drawings are presented of a common battery connector 


verling. 133—1-1-08. 
with in locating 
The article is not 
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with its circuits and parts of a first selector with circuits 


Ilustratiots also show different views of a group ef 100 
line switches. 
The Availability of Tantalum Lamps of Ringing Lead 
Resistances. A. PF. Poole. 121—12-21-07. The author 
] 
i 


sugeests the Tantalum lamp is more suitable for re- 


ringing lead of a switchboard than the car- 


exe that 
sistance in the 


] 


on filament lamp, owing to the fact that the greater the 
flow of current in the carbon filament the lower the resist 
ance of the lamp: whereas, just the « pposite effect is de 
sired, the Tantalum lamp having a more constant resistance. 


Curves are presented to explain the difference of the effects. 
Pole Lines. HH. DB. Gear. 
Phe illustrated discussion covers an 
livered before the Western \ssociation of 
spectors at St. Paul. Minnesota, and 


Joint Construction of 


2. Fav 7 
I 2-1-O7. 


}24— 
address de- 
Electrical In- 
shows the different 


elements which it is necessary to consider in the joint use of- 


poly lines by electric lighting and telephone companies. 
os 


he Determination of Telephone Rates for Large Ex- 
changes. W. Hl. Crumb. 105—12-1-07. It will be re- 
called that \Ir. Crumb made a report upon the reguiation of 
telephone rates as applied particularly to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company's service. The above referred to 
was presented by Mr. Crumb before the Western Society of 
Engineers and a number of interesting suggestions were 
brought out in the discussion, following the deliverance of 
the paper. While it was considered impracticable, the 
question of charging for telephone service upon the mes- 
sage-time-mile basis was discussed at length. Referring to 
the system of charging followed by the Chicago Telephone 
Company, Mr. Crumb admitted that a number of sub- 
scribers were paving more than they ought to for service 
and that other subscribers were not paving as much as they 
should. 


paper 


Insects and Telephone Service. 148 \e have 
had a number of articles upon the insects which affect tele 
phone service through damaging cables. In the present 
note the l 


[- 3-08. 


ravages of different kinds of insects and animals 
are discussed, among which are mentioned spiders, squirrels, 
bears, rattlesnakes, and even microscopic germs appear to 
have destructive qualifications. 

Progress of Wireless Telephony in Europe. J. B. Van 
Brussel. 121—12-21-07. Two circuit diagrams are shown 
illustrating the effects of wireless telegraph and telephone 
waves. The data for the article appears to have been sup- 
plied by a German wireless telephone company. 
Testing of Wire and Cable. F. 

\nyone interested in the testing of wire 
and cable this is an interesting article. The author dis- 
cusses the following subjects: Laboratory tests, copper, 
tinning, and high potential tests, and concludes with the 
description of methods for testing rubber, testing for moist- 
ure absorption and factory tests in general. Specifications 
for rubber covered wire are also given. 


(Commercial 
124—12-1-07. 


The Practical Operation of Mercury Vapor Rectifiers. 
140 \lercury arc rectifiers are of course used 
by telephone companies for charging storage batteries 
directly from an alternating current. The present article 
discusses the different capacities of rectifiers, giving curves 
and showing different electrical characteristics of the 
rectifier. 
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I’xperimental Investigation of the Action of a Telegraph 
Relay. H.H. Harrison. 148—12-13-07. We have already 
noticed this articles. In the present article a 
polarized telegraph receiver is placed in series with the 
oscillagraph, and the curve which accompanies the article 
shows that upon the first application of current the curve 
rises quite vertically. This represents the retardation of 
the cores. After the magnetic circuit becomes excited and 


series of 


the induction increases, the current curve becomes flatter 
and this suddenly drops, this corresponding with the instant 


M. Farmer: 


the armature is attracted. This short. series of articles 
should lead to further: investigations and result in consider 
able information of value. 


1 


Telephone Principles. 131—12-1-07. Vor those who 
wish to study the elementary principles of telephony this 
series of articles should be of interest. 

\daptabilitvy of Automatic Systems to Existing Manual 
exchange Installation. F.  Lubberger. 162—12-12-07. 
The author discusses the adaptability of automatic systems 
to exchanges operated on the manual basis, it being possible 
to extend the service and even install a complete auto 
matic exchange without great interference with the existing 
installation. 

High Frequency Oscillation, A. Blondell. 142—11-22- 
07. Those who study wireless telephone effects ma\ find 
this article interesting, as it discusses the defects of the 
Duddell svstem of singing arcs and offers suggestions for 
overcoming the defects. 

A Composite Telegraph and Telephone System for In- 
terurban Systems. 125—12-28-07. A recent installation at 
Des Moines, Iowa, called for a composite operation upon 
the same line wires of telephone and telegraph instruments. 
Six circuit diagrams are given and the description covers 
a practical installation. 

The Theory of Alternate Current Transmission in Cables. 
C. V. Drysdale. 142—12-20-07. In this series of articles 
the author points out the importance of studying transmis- 
sion of alternate curents instead of single impulses. Part 2 
is devoted to a simple explanation of Dr. Kennelly’s method 
of calculation, while Part 3 covers the general theory of 
attenuation in cables and the effect of loading coils. This 
series of articles is well illustrated and of unquestionable 
value to anyone studying telephone transmission. Figures 
17 and 18 accompany the present installment. 

Long Distance Wireless Telephony. 

The editorial note drawing attention to the as vet experi- 
mental character of wireless telephony, and particularly as 
applied to service in America and Europe. Attention 18 also 
drawn to the objectionable difference in time between the 
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two sides of the ocean. 
Electrical Waves and Wireless Telephony. W. Grun- 
berger. 164—12-25-07. The author discusses (in Ger- 


man) the different methods of wireless telephony, touching 
upon the experiments made by Professor Bell, Dr. Simon, 
Ruhmer, Duddell and Poulsen, concluding with a prediction 
made by Professor Ayrton, who is credited with having 
said “That when we are all forgotten there will come a day 
when copper wire and rubber insulation will only be found 
in historical exhibits, and if we wish to speak to some friend 
and know not where he may be found, we need only shout 
electrically ‘Where are you?’ and the answer may be ‘I 
am in the depths of a mine,’ ‘On the peak of a mountain,’ 
or ‘Far out upon the ocean,’ and perhaps if no answering 
voice is heard, we may conclude that our friend is no 
longer among the living.” 

John Wiley & Sons, of New York, have published two 
valuable books on electrical subjects which would be of 
interest to both engineers and students in engineering lab- 
oratories. “I-xperimental Electrical Engineering and Man- 
ual for Electrical Testing,” is by V. Karapetoff, whose aim 
in the work is to furnish a manual for general electrical 
engineering work such as is covered during the junior and 
senior years in most American colleges of engineering. 
The experiments described cover the principal types of 
electrical machinery and auxiliary devices, as well as the 
most important commercial applications of electricity. The 
other volume is “An Introduction to the Study of Electrical 
Engineering,” by Henry H. Norris, M. E., of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and is intended to enable the student to select, in- 
stall and operate electrical machinery. 
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THE PARKERSBURG TOLL BOARD. and book stalls are also provided for each position. 
TS multiple toll switchboard, which was recently built The first section of the board is designed for handling the 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing rural line service, each position having an ultimate capacity 


Company, for the use of the West Virginia Western Tele- of 50 drop line equipments. The first position is fully 
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New Multiple Toll Switchboard at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


phone Company, at Parkersburg, West Virginia, is claimed equipped at present, the second position being reserved for 
to be found a model equipment for handling this important future growth. It will be observed that the line equip- 
branch of telephone service, designed especially to operate ments are placed in the two outer panels of the section, the 


in connection with the ’ middle panels being re- 
central energy multiple , : served for the muitiple, 
exchange previously as the latter are most 
installed by the same accessible to both op- 
company. A duplicate erators. 


In the second sec- 
tion are placed the re- 
cording operators, each 
position having an ulti- 
mate of twenty lamp 
and jack ended record- 
ing trunks from the 
main board, ten being 
equipped at present in 
each position. 

The regular toll line 
positions are located in 
the third section, an 
ultimate or twenty lines 
being considered the 
maximum load for one 
operator. The toll lines 
are drop ended, a cut 
off relay removing the 
drop from the circuit 


of the new Parkers- 
burg board was ex- 
hibited at the Chicago 
electrical exposition 
and telephone conven- 
tion, January 13-25. 
The frame work for 
the toll board consists 
of three sections of 
that company’s popu- 
lar A2474 cabinet, con- 
structed of quarter- 
sawed oak with a high- 
ly polished golden oak 
finish. This style of 
section is designed 
primarily for toll work, 
a calculagraph being 
mounted in the center 
of the keyboard space 





for the use of the two Showing Detail of Parkersburg Board. whenever the line is in 
operators seated at one use. Individual desig- 


section. The key shelves are of the usual five-ply con- nations are placed above each toll line answering jack for 
struction and made of such depth as to furnish ample the operator’s aid in locating the various lines under her 
room tor record work (147% inches). Spacious pigeon holes supervision. Night toll switching keys are also placed below 
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the line drops in each toll position, by means of which all of 
the lines may be switched to drops located in a turret above 
the recording section. By this means the entire recording 
and toll equipment for several sections may be placed before 
one or two operators during the hours of light load. The re- 
cording operator in this case answers the call by plugging 
into the multiple instead of the regular answering jacks. 
Of the toll line multiple forty lines are equipped, provision 
having been made for an ultimate of one hundred. As a 
busy test for these lines, a lamp behind a red opalescent 
lamp cap is associated with each jack and remains lighted 
so long as the corresponding line is in use. 

Sixty lines appear at present in the rural line multiple, the 
ultimate capacity being one hundred as for the toll lines. 
The outgoing trunks to the main board have an ultimate of 
eighty with a present equipment of twenty. The latter two 
circuits are provided with the usual ‘“‘audible” busy test, the 
operator receiving a click upon touching the tip of a plug 
to the thimble of a jack on a busy line. All of the multiple 
jacks are mounted twenty per strip and above each strip 
is mounted a standard celluloid covered designation strin. 

The operators’ equipments appearing in the various posi- 
tions are all of the same type. Each cord circuit is pro- 
vided with a clearing out drop with red face mounted at 
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tear View of Parkersburg Switchboaid. 

the top of the panel directly above the associated cord pair. 
Lamp supervision is also supplied on the calling cord for 
use in connection with the central energy trunks to the main 
board. The usual ringing key is provided on each cord 
pair, allowing ringing current to be thrown on either the 
front or rear cords, a listening key which enables the op- 
erator to listen in either with battery or without battery 
should she wish to supervise the connection undetected : 
and a double cut-off key, by means of which either party 
may be temporarily cut off while the operator speaks to the 
other. A part of the cord circuits in each position are 
also supplied with repeating coils and repeating coil keys. 

A switching key is placed in the first position of each 
section, by means of which the entire equipment in the sec- 
tion may be placed under the supervision of one opera- 
tor when desired. In the second position of each section is 
found a special key for messenger call service. All of the 
positions are provided with the usual line, supervisory and 
ringing pilot lamps, breast plate transmitter operators’ sets, 
duplicate operators’ jacks and five order wire keys. 

The usual separate intermediate frame, relay and cable 
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racks are furnished with the equipment, as also a wire 
chief’s toll test panel. From the toll test panel the cable 
leads to the present installed main distributing frame 
equipped with the standard protective devices. 





NEW TELEPHONE SPECIALTIES. 
HE American Cable Clip Company, of New York City, 
claims that the ordinary method of stripping about 
thirty inches of No. 16 wire and wrapping it about the 
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‘Economic’ Pole Cable Switch. 


ground pipe is deficient for grounding in telephone work, 
hecause the contact surface is only equivalent to the thin 
edge of the outer circumference of the wire, which in 30 
inches is equal to about one-sixteenth of an inch square. It 


falso is claimed that the more recent method of using a 


ground clamp is still worse, as, although the clamp device is 
very elaborate, it receives but a couple of twists of wire 
under a binding post, and the contact surface is infinitesi- 
mal, besides the clamp device is exposed and subject to 
oxidation and deterioration. The “Simplex” ground con- 
nector, made by the American Cable Clip Company, is 
said to have none of these defects. The tubular depression 
is in contact with three-eighths of an inch square of ground 
wire, and, owing to its shape and application, permits of a 
rapid and thorough diffusion and consequent proper ground- 
ing of the electric current. 

It can be taped over or cemented and thoroughly pro- 
tected from atmospheric influences. 

The New York Central & Hudson River railroad prefers 
the American Cable Clip as being the easiest to apply and 
the only one that can be removed without mutilation and 
which may be used repeatedly. It conforms to all the stand- 
ards required for a first-class cable hanger. The cost of 
putting it on is a considerable factor of saving, as it is 
claimed twice as many can be put on in a given time as 
of any other make. The price is no higher than for in- 
ferior clips. No specially trained workmen are required 
and any lineman can put them up. 

This company’s “Economic’ pole cable switch is portable 
and is said to do the work of a man on each pole while 
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American Cable Hanger and Ground Clamp. 


erecting the cable with the temporary “S” hooks. It is 
made substantially of steel, and will stand the roughest 
usage. 

Above specialties are made and for sale by the American 
Cable Clip Company, 132 Prince street, New York City. 
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pole as No. to1. These arresters, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, have all the well-known advantages 
of the No. 10 and No. 12 fuse blocks. The demand for such 
a combination is particularly strong for rural party lines, 
where there is some hesitancy on the part of the subscriber 
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Double Pole Fuse and Switeh Block, No, 100 


to use any ordinary type of arresters unless 
equipped with a knife switch. 

These new fuse blocks are said to eliminate entirely the 
objectionable carbon block feature which for grounded lines 
is no protection. It is well known that lightning, rather 
than pass around the air-gab between the two carbon blocks 
(one connected to the line and the other to the ground ), will 
go to ground through the telephone instrument itself, burn- 
ing out the ringer or other portion of equipment in circuit 
at that time. 

With the fuse block using the “No, 1 patent wrapped” 
fuse, however, absolute protection is assured, it is said. This 
fuse is now exceedingly well known. Of course, the light- 


hightning 





Fuse and Switeh Block, No. 101 


Single Pole 


ning will destroy the fuse instantly, its carrying capacity 
being smaller than that of the wire used in the telephone 
windings, and at the same time the lightning will discharge 
across from the many points of the fuse where wrapped 
around the mica to the ground plate directly beneath. 

Appreciating the fact that there is a large demand for this 
class of fuse blocks, the Central Telephone & Electric Com- 
pany has made an exceedingly low price of 50 cents on the 
No. 100 double pole and 30 cents on the No. tot single pole 
blocks. These blocks are finished with German silver 
springs for holding fuse, all other metal parts being nickel- 
plated and substantially mounted on specially selected, 
straight, well-glazed porcelain. Samples will be submitted 
to interested parties by the factory, or these goods may be 
secured from electrical jobbing concerns throughout the 
country who handle the well-known special lightning de- 
vices of the Central Telephone & Electric Company. 


ELECTRIC SOLDERING IN) TELEPHONE IVORK. 
lagen economy, reliability and general excellence of elec- 

trically heated devices has wrought a considerable ad- 
vance over all previous methods in soldering and branding 
These self-heated tools supersede all forms of gas 
devices because they are said to be cheaper and more ef- 


work, 
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NEW FUSE AND SWITCH BLOCK. 
HE Central Telephone & Electric Company, whose main 
office and factory are at St. Louis, has just placed upon 
the market a new combined fuse and switch block which in 
the double pole will be known as No, 100, and in the single 
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fective, as well as more convenient in operation. When 
using a gas furnace, the chief engineer, superintendent, or 
foreman of a plant has very poor control over the tempera- 
ture of the soldering tools which are being used for minute 
to minute by his men. He cannot know how cool they 
allow these tools to get before reheating them, he cannot 


“Vulcan” Switchboard Soldering lron. 


instruct them how cool to allow them to become and he 
therefore can have no well-founded opinion as to whether 
his soldered joints are being made by the application of 
that critical temperature which will cause the solder to 
fuse properly to the surfaces of the parts which ‘t is to con- 
nect. The conditions are reversed when self-heated tools 
are used. The superintendent is enabled to furnish tools 
to his men which cannot be other than at the right tem- 
perature. He can furnish hot tools for fast work and 
cooler tools for slow work. Whatever the needs may be 
he is able to investigate and determine what he wishes ac- 
complished and properly provide for the desired results. 
The electrically, self-heated tools manufactured by the 
Vulean Heating Company, Chicago, acquire full heat in 
three or four minutes and may be plunged into water for 


cooling quickly without injury to the tool. The entire 
sheath is brazed together, making one piece of great 


streneth and rigidity, combined with extreme lightness and 


“Vulean’ Standard Electric Soldering Iron 


serving to completely seal the heating element against the 
entrance of destructive fumes, oxygen, etc. It is claimed, 
that Vulcan tools may be used on full current supply with- 
out fear of burning out, even if kept heated when not in use, 
needing no cumbersome and expensive automatic switches 
for the current. The quick-heating feature assures the best 
economy by complete disconnection whenever not in use. 
The standard voltages are 104, I10, 115, 120, 200, 210, 220 
and 230. Special voltages are furnished when required, all 
\indings being equally efficient on direct or alternating cur- 
rent. If it is desired to force the work at a higher tem- 
perature, tools rated lower than the actual voltage may be 
used, in this way assuming greater speed, at the expense of 
somewhat increased current consumption. The current con- 
sumption is so low that the cost of operation compares fa- 
vorably with gas, and these tools have already been insta!led 
by many, at a considerable saving in the cost of the solder- 
ing operation. 

The ease with which electric heat is transmitted and con- 
trolled, the flexibility of connections, the uniform and con- 
tinuous heat supply, the steady and reliable results, the act- 
ual saving in dollars, time and the increased quantity of 
the work which may be depended upon can hardly fail to 
bring about the general adoption of electrically self heated 
tools in preference to all others. 





CENTRAL’S BULLETIN NO. 27. 

T Hi Central Telephone & Electric Company is distrib- 

uting to customers and interested parties its bulletin 
No. 27, showing a compiete line of telephone accessories, 
such as pay stations, power generators, telephone holders. 
time stamps, toll stations, etc., with net prices. This bulle- 
tin, with the other six bulletins which the company issues, 
covers the entire telephone line from instruments to the 
smallest construction item. The Central’s bulletins are 
kept constantly up to date and are a complete, compact. 
concise buyer’s guide. A postal card request will secure 
the bulletin No. 27, as well as the other bulletins, addressed 
to either the main office, 2131-37 Lucas avenue, St. Louis, 
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the New York office, 120 Liberty street, or the Dallas 
branch, 105 Commerce street, Dallas, Texas. 
STEMON HARD RUBBER CORPORATION  IN- 


CREASES FACILITIES. 

WING to the demand for the electrical material of the 
Siemon Hard Rubber Corporation of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, in Chicago and the surrounding western terri- 
tory, this firm has been compelled to open an office to take 
care of same, and has appointed W. J. Burns & Co., of the 
Northwestern building, to serve as its representatives. The 
Siemon Hard Rubber Corporation claims to operate the 
largest plant of its kind, and its products for the telephone 





Siemon Herbert L. Smith 


trade embrace receiver” shells, transmitter mouthpieces. 

handles, ete. Its establishment is equipped with the finest 

modern facilities, and it is claimed that its prices and goods 

cannot be duplicated. The firm respectfully solicits further 

investigation at the hands of those who may be in the 

market for this class of goods. 

ERICSSON “TYPE B, INDICATOR JACK” SWITCH- 

BOARD. 

A ew switchboard illustrated herewith is the “Type B” 
board manufactured by the L. M. Ericsson Telephone 

\lanufacturing Company, of Buffalo. N. Y. This board is 
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Indicator Jack 


Kricsson 


proving very popular, due to its many distinctive features. 

\ll working parts are self-contained. 

The illustration herewith shows the “Ericsson Indicator 
Jack.” This type of line signal occupies but one-half the 
space ordinarily allotted to a drop and is responsible for 
the large number of lines “Type B” board can accommo- 
late. The “Indicator Jacks” are iron-armored to prevent 
cross talk and are easily removed by loosening one nut. A 
‘all is indicated by a white tube protruding from the face 
of the board, and is restored automatically by the inser- 
tion of the plug. Individual night bell contacts are pro- 
vided which are easily accessible from the back and abso- 
lutely positive ii operation. 
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The iron-armored clear out drops are placed in a dust 
proof space behind a strip of plate glass to guard them 
against blows from the plugs. They are automatically re- 
stored when the connection is taken down and need never 
be touched by the operator. This saves one operation on 
every call. Another convenient feature is a screw adjust- 
ment from the back. 

The pilot visuals facilitate the operator’s work consider- 
ably and work alternately with the night bell. The ring- 
ing visual shows the operator that the generator current 
actually goes out on the line and serves at the same time 
as protective resistance if ringing on a short circuited line. 





L. M. Ericsson “Type B” Switchboard. 


The toll and rural line drops are placed at the extreme 
top of the operating panel while the corresponding answer- 
ing jacks are located in the first row immediately above 
the pilots and ringing vibrator, thereby doing away largely 
with the interlacing of cords and leaving the operating field 
as clear as possible. 

The toll and rural line drops are armored manual re- 
storing drops and are wound to 600 to 1,000 ohms, as may 
be desired. 

The cords used on these boards are distinctly “Ericsson” 
and are made up of spiral wires, entirely free from tinsel ; 
the inner spiral is soft copper, while the outer is made up 
of two steel piano wires, which carry all the strain of pul- 


leys. The cord is made to insure perfect contact and that 


long life peculiar only to “Ericsson” cords. They are fast- 
ened in the back of the board by means of specia! spring 
clips and may be instantly removed without the use of any 
tools. No screws are employed in fastening the cord to the 
plug and the contact is made by means of a spring pin 
which is both unique and absolutely positive. 

A terminal panel is provided in the rear of the board 
where the wires from each drop are brought to terminals 
correspondingly numbered for cable connection. 

In constructing this “Type B” switchboard, no detail has 
been overlooked ana only the very best material employed 
which is aimed to insure a superior board for perfect 
service, rapid operation, long life, freedom from trouble and 
a minimum maintenance cost. 

The Ericsson Company invites correspondence relative 
to this switchboard, claiming that it has a number of ex- 
cellent features not present in any other make. 

NEW WESTON APPARATUS. 
T HE Weston Electrical Instrument Company, of Waver- 
ly Park, Newark, N. J., has ready for distribution 
some printed matter descriptive of its mew Weston 
“Eclipse” voltmeters and ammeters for direct current. 
These come in two sizes, the case of model No. 159 being 
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7.25 inches in diameter and 3.15 inches in depth, while the 
length of its scale are is 5.25 inches. Model No. 160 is 9.56 
inches in diameter, and 3.15 inches in depth while its arc is 
6.50 inches in length. These instruments are of “soft 





iron” or “electro-magnetic type,” but in their electrical and 
mechanical characteristics they are claimed to be so far in 
advance of all preceding forms of soft-iron instruments as 
to mark a new epoch in that type. Indeed, they are said to 
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be so remarkably good as to be better than most, if not all, 
of the many imitations of the well-known Weston perma- 
nent magnet type of instrument, while possessing the great 
advantage of being much lower in price. To avoid con- 
fusion with the Weston permanent magnet switchboard in- 
struments, they are designed as “Eclipse’’ voltmeters and 
“Eclipse” ammeters. Three prominent claims advanced for 
these voltmeters are: 

First: They have no discernible working error; that is, 
they indicate precisely the same whether left in circuit for 
a few seconds or permanently. Second: They have prac- 
tically no chamber error; that is, they indicate practically 
the same at all ordinary (or bearable) temperatures of the 
room or atmosphere in which they are used. Third: For 
soft-iron type of instruments, they have practically no mag- 
neto lag or hysteresis error, at the normal working voltage 
point of the different ranges, and relatively to all preceding 
forms, very little lag error at any other point of the scale. 
The ammeters are said to have the same excellent qualities. 

In addition to the new “Eclipse” voltmeters and ammeters 
for direct current, the Weston Electrical Company has 
brought out two new models for alternating currents, Nos. 
151 and 156. 

It is claimed for these new types of apparatus that they 
have no inductance errors, no discernible working errors, 
and no chamber errors. Furthermore, it is said that they 
are entirely bead beat and possess a remarkably uniform 
scale. The company will be glad to furnish its printed mat- 
ter to all interested parties. 

HARD RUBBER FOR TELEPHONE PURPOSES. 

EREWITH is presented a view of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company’s plant at Trenton, New Jersey, 
which is said to be the largest manufacturing establishment 
of hard rubber for all classes of electrical: work in the 
world. This plant is thoroughly equipped with new and up- 
to-date machinery and enjoys exceptional facilities for turn- 
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Plant of the Jos. 


ing out the highest class of goods in large quantities. There 
are at present approximately 200 persons employed in the 
plant and, as its business steadily increases, it is expected 
that the near future will witness extensions of importance. 
The concern has space immediately adjacent sufficient for a 
building three times larger than the one it is now operating. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Company has been manufac- 
turing hard rubber for about seven years under the per- 
sonal supervision of the most skilled workmen in this line. 
The concern is widely known throughout the telephone 
field on account of its extensive manufacture of receiver 
shells, transmitter mouthpieces and almost every other 
part and appliance wherein hard rubber is used. 

In addition to this, it makes many other different lines 
for the electrical trade in general. Possibly the duplicate 
orders which this firm receives and the fact that its business 
is constantly on the increase is the best indication which 
could be found of the reputation its goods enjoy. However, 
its business methods are equally well known for clean-cut 
popularity. The firm is especially well equipped to manu- 
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facture specialties of every description in the hard rubber 
line and invites correspondence from parties who have spe- 
cial requirements or complicated parts to be made. Ex- 
perienced workmen are employed by the concern for this 
purpose, and it is claimed that they are competent to work 
out successfully any problem which may be submitted in 
this line. 

It is furthermore of interest to note that, in spite of the 
high reputation of certain foreign manufacturers in this line. 
the Joseph Stokes Rubber Company has built up an export 
business of considerable proportions and one which is show- 
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ing a healthy growth in the face of the strongest possible 
competition. 

Independent telephone men will be particularly interested 
in the fact that the Joseph Stokes Rubber Company is the 
only Independent company manufacturing a complete line 
of hard rubber goods and having no connections of any de- 
scription with trusts or combines. The firm is especially 
well prepared for the manufacture of hard rubber battery 
jars and every other appliance employed in the field for 
sparking batteries and for furnishing power in electrical 
vehicles. 

Mr. H. L. Boyer, general manager of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company, visited Chicago the week of January 20th 
and renewed his acquaintances in that city, as well as at- 
tending the International telephone convention. The other 
officers of his concern are C. E. Stokes, president; W. J. Bb. 
Stokes, vice-president, and J. O. Stokes, treasurer. They 
invite all who are interested in goods of their kind to cor- 
respond with them regarding samples and prices. 





McROY’S NEW SALES MANAGER. 

Mr. C. C. Baird the new sales representative of the 
McRoy Clay Works at Chicago succeeding E. F. Kirk- 
patrick was connected with the H. B. Camp Company 
of New York, in the underground conduit business for over 
nine years past. The first vear and a half were spent in 
the factory at Greentown, Ohio, where he acquired a 
knowledge of the manufacture of conduits, and in the sum- 
mer of 1900, he went to New York on the construction end 
of the business. In 1901, he had charge of all the con- 
struction work which the Camp company was doing for the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, about two million 
duct feet being placed underground that year. In the fol- 
lowing vear, the company took a contract to lay conduit 
for the Public Service Corporation in Newark, requiring 
800,000 duct feet, and at the same time another contract 
of 400,000 duct feet for the Brooklyn Heights Railway 
Company, of Brooklyn, Mr. Baird having charge of all 
these installations. This experience enabled him to collect 
a lot of valuable data in regard to underground construc- 
tion, and qualifies him to furnish any engineer or telephone 
man, contemplating underground work, with figures which 
would assist him in making estimates. 

In 1903, Mr. Baird got into the “selling game’ and be- 
came associated with “Steve” Douglas, they having charge 
of the sales for the Camp company throughout the Eastern 
and New England states, and as far west as Michigan, In- 
diana and Kentucky. Mr. Baird has been quite successful 
in landing a good many large contracts, but with character- 
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istic modesty, always protests that it was the quality of the 
conduit more than his personality which landed the busi- 
ness. So insistent is Mr. Baird regarding quality, in fact, 


that, in considering and accepting his present position, he 
declares it was entirely on account of the splendid reputa- 
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Cc. C. Baird, Sales Representative McRoyv Clay Works. 
tion which the McRoy Clay Works has established and be- 
cause of the superior quality.of its conduits. While the 
western field is comparatively new to him, at present, he 
requests a “look-in” on all new work feeling that his ex- 
perience and the McRoy class of conduit will enable him to 
guarantee satisfaction. 
“SOLID” TELEPHONE RECEIVERS. 

HE Wm. J. Murdock Company, of Chelsea. Massa- 

chusetts, enjoys the marked distinction of operating 
one of the largest telephone receiver factories and claims 
it has proven to the trade that the “Solid” receiver 1s 
one of the best manufactured and sold to-day. 

At the time the “Solid” receiver was invented (August 
14, 1900) manufatcurers of telephone apparatus were trying 
to produce a receiver that would stand the hard usage to 
which a telephone receiver is subjected. They were con- 
stantly troubled with the breaking of the shell, and the 
loosening of screws and parts which would cause the re- 
ceiver to lose its adjustment. Many different kinds of ad- 
justable receivers were made, and abandoned after they had 
proven that the adjustable receiver was not practicable and 
that the only receiver commercially right was one in which 
the magnets and pole pieces were held rigidly at the proper 
distance from the diaphragm seat. In the “Solid” receiver 
these defects, it is said, have been remedied. The metal 
parts consisting of the magnets, pole pieces and binding 
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posts connections are molded solidly into the case, making 
the case one solid piece, thereby giving an instrument that 
is not only practically unbreakable, but one whose adjust- 
ment is absolutely unchangeable. The “Solid” receiver is 
the easiest receiver to repair in case of burn out, as it is only 


necessary to remove the spools by taking them from the pole 
pieces, re-winding them and replacing them. With the hol 
low case receiver it 1s necessary to take the receiver apart 
and it is said to be almost impossible to replace these parts 
and get the adjustment perfect. The fact that hollow-case 
receivers are constantly breaking and losing their adjust 
ment is believed to be enough to satisfy persons using a tele- 
phone that the “Solid” receiver is superior in all respects to 
anv other telephone receiver made. 

The Wm. J. Murdock Company has prepared an illus- 
trated booklet descriptive of its “Solid” telephone receivers 


which will be furnished to all interested upon request. 


PEIRCE DISTRIBUTING CIRCLE. 
5 awe Peirce distributing circle, illustrated herewith, has 
recently been designed and built in quantities for the 
Home Telephone Company, of Omaha, Nebraska, bv the 
Peirce Specialty Company, of Elkhart, Indiana. It has a 
capacity of fifteen Peirce 2-peint house brackets, in other 
words, capacity for thirty insulators. It is claimed for these 
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circles that they are strong, durable and possess high qual- 
ity at low cost in “the usual Peirce way.” Brackets may be 
added as desired. Interested parties are requested to write 
the Peirce Specialty Company, Chicago, of Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, for descriptive matter concerning this new distributing 
circle and other construction specialties. 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CATALOGUE. 


T HE Star Expansion Bolt Company, Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey, has recently issued a very complete and compre- 


hensive catalogue. No. 16, fully descriptive of expansion 


bolts and other allied lines which are manufactured by this 
concern. The Star expansion bolts, both lag screw and 


machine bolt types, are standard, and are the kind used by 
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the government and by most of the large builders, telephone 


companies, ete. They are especially desirable for dealers. a 


the shields can be used with all regular lag screws, machine 


bolts, wood screws and machine screws his enables a 
stock of all diameters of shields to be carried at very littl 
outlay and requires but smali space. 
for users of expansion bolts the Star has a distinct a 

vantage, as the holes required for their insertion are smailer 
than for any other stvle and there are no superfluous parts 
to become lost or broken, either before or after insertion. 
joth the lag screw and machine bolt types are standards of 
streneth and utility. Prices quoted and samples furnished 


upon request. 


WESTERN [INSULATED WIRE COMPANY. 
T HE Western Insulated Wire Company, of Chicago, | 


already enjovs quite a telephone trade and is now 
Its busi- 


11 
| 


situated so as to extend the same to advantage. 





1. Geise wich, Manager Western Ins. Wire Coa. 


ness having developed rapidly during the past few vears 
it recently removed to a modern, fireproof building equipped 











New Plant of Western Ins. Wire Co. 


throughout with up-to-date machinery. The floors are of 
cement and cover a total area of 16,800 square feet. The 
building is alongside of the Pennsylvania and Northwestern 
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railroads and has yardage room of 2,000 square feet at its 
rear. 

The Western Insulated Wire Company makes a specialty 
of weatherproof wire and cables known as the “Superior” 
brand. Its officers are: J. Cohen, president; J. Geisero- 
wich, secretary and manager; A. I. Mankowitz, treasurer. 
It intends to furnish its customers only with the best of 
materials, insure prompt deliveries and answer all inquiries 
in a business-like manner. 





ARMAC MOTOR CYCLES FOR 1908. 
URING the past year the Armac Motor Company has 
made great strides in advancement of several features 

in the 1908 model of the Armac. The principal changes in 
the new model is a refinement in the engine, which has re- 
sulted in a great increase of power, and the placing of the 
oil reservoir on the rear upright. This is made a part of 
the frame and is like it as it is of weldless steel tubing. The 
oiling device is positive and direct throwing, while oil is 
required only once in twenty-five or thirty miles. A ca- 
pacity of seven quarts of gasoline has been made in the 
tank, which is also weldless steel tubing and is an integral 
part of the frame. Both grips control the spark and throt- 
tle, and the flexible shaft of one piece is a great improve- 
ment. Options will be given on tires with a choice of a 26 
or 28-inch wheel, belt or chain drive. On account of the 
triple fork crown, there is not so much need of spring 
forks, but Sager’s spring forks will be fitted when desired. A 
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The Model Armac Motorcycle. 

great deal of experimental work has been done within the 
past twelve months and the Armac is now in a position to 
furnish two cylinders with magneto ignition. A_ single 
cylinder with five horsepower, has been developed that will 
be a surprise when it is seen on the road. Another de- 
velopment of engine construction has been made which will 
be kept under cover until next season. 

A change has been made in the handling of the output 
which is in charge of H. H. Thorp & Company, who wil! 
represent the Armac Motor Company as sales agents. They 
have established offices in Chicago in the midst of the motor 
colony, 1221 Michigan avenue. They were the first to 
have a motor cycle representation among the automobiles, 
and their example has been rapidly followed by other 
firms. The members of the firm are H. H. Thorp, who 
dates back to the early Rambler days and L. C. Boardman, 
who has been associated with the bicycle and automobile 
business for twenty years. 

An active campaign has been started and several import- 
ant agencies have already been established. Much of the 
credit for the great improvement incorporated in the Armac 
is due to H. G. Hartenstein, who has been in charge of the 
factory during the greater part of last year. The plant is 
well equipped with new machinery and the facilities for 
turning out large quantities of motor cycles has been great- 
ly improved. From the number of inquiries that are being 
received from every state in the union, it plainly indicates 
that the motor cycle has at last attracted public attention. 
In the opinion of the officers of the company, the rapid 
growth of the motor cycle, while not as great as that of the 
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bicycle, will be a big business, when the people generally 
realize the utility of the motor cycle for every kind of pleas- 
ure and business. 





EUREKA FIBRE INSULATORS. 
WING to the many large orders that the Eureka Sup- 
ply Company, of Camden, N. J., has been lately re- 
ceiving, it is now arranging to greatly enlarge its capacity. 
The Eureka Supply Company is well known as the manu- 
facturer of Eureka fibre insulators. These insulators are 











Eureka Fibre Insulators. 


made by the best automatic machines and are treated with 
an insulating varnish. This makes a neat fastener, which 
conforms with the quality of the wire used, thereby admit- 
ting of neat workmanship. Eureka fibre insulators have a 
curved head, and under pressure this cups to a certain, de- 
gree. Their value is in the method by which they are at- 
tached without injury to the wire. Sharp pointed fasteners 
driven in wires should never be allowed. With Eureka 
fibre insulators, the wires are not forced to woodwork, but 
rest on a thin insulated disc, which is a great advantage in 
case of dampness. It is said that they have been approved 
and adopted by the largest telephone companies and are 
being sold by the leading supply houses. Prices and sam- 
ples will be gladly furnished upon request. 





INTERSTATE SUPPLY CoO., SIOUX CITY, IA. 
HERE is probably no one better known in the telephone 
or electrical field than Mr. R. Hanson, of the Interstate 
Supply Company, Sioux City, la., who is superintendent and 
designer for that concern. Mr. Hanson has been asso- 
ciated with the Independent telephone industry since the 





R. Hanson, Superintendent Interstate Supply Co. 


very first factory started in business, having had charge of 
the transmitter department for the old Western Telephone 
Company, in 1893. Mr. Stromberg was at that time su- 
perintendent of the same company and when the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company was organized 
later, Mr. Hanson assumed charge of the experimental de- 
partment. From there he became connected with the Kel- 











logg Switchboard & Supply Company, when its headquar- 
ters were at Highland Park. While with this concern Mr. 
llanson did a great deal of development work on trans- 
mitters and receivers and was later employed in the same 
line of work by the American Electric Telephone Company. 

Mr. Hanson accepted a position with the Interstate Sup- 
ply Company over a year ago, and has devoted his entire 
time until the completion of its factory in August, in de- 
signing and experimenting for an entire new line of tele- 
phone apparatus which embodies many improvements in 
a general way, as well as regards details, the designs being 
entirely original. 


THE MOORE CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
LFRED F. MOORE, of Philadelphia, is attracting 


widespread attention throughout the telephone _ field 
with his hand- 
some _ picture 


| St Volentine Day Please 


calendars,  de- 
signed especial- 
ly for the tele- 
phone trade. 
The study for 
February shown 


herewith dlis- 
plays great 
originality and 
is worked up to 
present a very 
handsome — and 


striking appear- 
ance. If you 
have not a copy 
of the original, 
write Mr. 
Moore for one, 
mentioning 
‘TELEPHONY. 





This artistic 
calendar bears 
the usual inter- 


esting Moore talk as follows: 

“This is a short month but not too short to make a change 
for the better. We claim that we are making better and 
stronger cords than you can buy elsewhere for the same 
price and stand ready to prove it at our own expense when- 
ever you say so. Only the highest grade materials selected. 
and combined in our own factory go into these cords. 

“Of course, it pays. It pays you and it pays us, for when 
you find that the life of the cords is twice that of those re- 
placed you naturally send the next order to ‘Moore.’ Don't 
forget to ask us about wire when you send for the sampies 


of cords.” 


THE BAIRD RAPID LEVER TIME STAMP 
T Hi. Baird Manufacturing Company of Chicago, manu- 

facturer of the well-known Baird rapid lever pay sta- 
tions, has placed on the market a unique device known as 
the “Baird Rapid Lever Time Stamp.” It was first placed 
on the market in 1894, and the high-grade time stamps the 
firm is producing to-day is the result of gradual improve- 
ments in detail which experience has shown to be desirable. 
Every part of the machine is made from the best materials 
and correctly designed to meet its special requirements. The 
printing dials revolve on polished case-hardened bearings, so 
constructed that the force of the imprint does not reach 
them. This feature relieves the mechanism of all shock and 
insures a clear imprint with but a single rapid movement. 
The nose of the lever is fitted with a roller bearing, which 
obviates friction. It is claimed that being constructed of the 
very best materials in a thoroughly workmanlike manner, the 
Baird time stamp will give good service indefinitely. The 
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aird time stamp is guaranteed against structural defects 
for one year from date of purchase. The Baird Manufac- 
turing Company has prepared an illustrated folder descrip- 
tive or its time stamp and will be pleased to send it to all 
interested parties upon request. 





THE BLUFFTON ANCHOR. 
i hes Bluffton Anchor Company, Bluffton, Ohio, has 
placed upon the market a new anchor known as the 
Bluffton anchor. It is claimed that this anchor already has 
inet with universal satisfaction wherever tried, and has been 














The Bluffon Anchor, Closed 


adopted by various prominent telephone companies through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico, where it has 
come into contact with all sorts and conditions of earth, 
clay and sand. It is durable, absolutely solid and can be 
quickly installed without a wrench or tool. The Bluffton 
Anchor Company will guarantee the quality of its anchors 
and is in a position to make prompt deliveries. Interesting 
circular matter will be furnished on request. 





NEW JEWELL MEASURING INSTRUMENT. 
B Bie Jewell Electrical Instrument Company, Chicago, 

Illinois, has placed upon the market a new type of 
meter designed to fill the demand for accurate, high grade 
miliammeters and voltmeters. It is claimed that these are 
especially desirable for wire chiefs and are being used 
by a number of the largest makers of telephone ap- 
paratus. It is claimed they have been endorsed by a num- 
ber of the principal manufacturers and have given un- 
qualified satisfaction whenever used. The instrument has a 





Jewell Voltmeter for Wire Chiefs. 


black, oxidized and lacquered brass case and a plate glass 
cover. The latter is sand blasted on the inside to obscure 
the portions of the dial not occupied by the scale and move- 
ment. The dial is provided with a mirror to aid in securing 
accurate readings. The needle is provided with a small 
spade tip so the instrument can be read from a distance. A 
catalogue fully descriptive of this meter will be sent with list 
of prices on application. 

















TRADE NOTES. 


JAMEs B. OLson, general sales manager of the Habirshaw 
Wire Company, 253 Broadway, New York, visited the 
Electrical Exposition at Chicago last week. 

FF. D, PEARNE, a well-known inventor of many clever 
telephone specialties, exhibited something new at the recent 
Chicago Electrical Exposition—a “Telegraphatype,” or 
high speed printing telegraph. 





Hupsarp & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., has recently opened a 
Chicago office in the Fisher Building and has placed in 
charge T. W. Aishton, who was formerly with the National 
Malleable Castings Company. 





A COMPLETE Stock of the rubber covered and magnet wire 
made by the Wire & Telephone Company of America is car- 
ried by Frank W. Pardee, 65 Fifth avenue, Chicago, for the 
benefit of central and western trade. 


A SERVICEABLE CALENDAR for 1908 has been issued by 
the Hazard Manufacturing Company of. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
This company is a large manufacturer of wire rope, in- 
sulated wire, various kinds of cables, etc. 





THE GRAEBER-ENTRIKEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is issuing to the trade a four-page illus- 
trated folder, descriptive of its new pay station apparatus, 
which will be sent to all interested parties upon request. 


T. W. Warner, of Muncie, Indiana, the well-known 
maker of the Warner pole changer, attended the Chicago 
Electrical Exposition, January 22-25. The sales of the 


Warner pole changer have now reached the grand total of 
12,500. 

W. T. Jackson, of Cincinnati, attended the Chicago Elec- 
trical Exposition, January 20-25, in the interest of G. M. 
Gest, the New York underground engineer and contractor. 
Mr. Gest is arranging to open a Chicago office in the near 
future. 

Tue Wire & TELEPHONE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Rome, 
New York, has elected James H. Dvett president, Frank M. 
Potter, Jr., and S. C. Houghton vice-presidents and H. T. 
Dyett secretary and treasurer. H. A. Hammond continues 
in charge of the company’s sales. 





D. W. Knetsty, of the Dayton (Ohio) Telephone Lock- 
out Telephone Manufacturing Company, attended the Chi- 
cago Electrical Exposition, January 21-24. The Dayton 
lockout is reported a remarkable success, showing but four 
failures out of 600 calls in recent tests. 

J. W. Jounston, the well-known telephone engineer of 
Trempeauleau, Wisconsin, attended the recent Chicago tele- 
phone convention, exhibiting his new key ring cable hook 
which probably will soon be placed upon the market by a 
large concern. Several parties are negotiating for it. 





THE DEARBORN ELEcrric Company, Chicago, reports a 
prosperous season and a growing business on its telephones 
and supplies due to superior quality and low prices. The 
Dearborn Electric Company has already established a repu- 
tation for turning out high grade telephones and: will guar- 
antee the quality and workmanship of its products. The 
Dearborn catalogue No. 38, contains a most complete list of 
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telephones, telephone supplies, construction material, etc., 
and will be sent upon receipt of a request. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS CHEMICAL ComPANY, of Walpole, 
Mass., manufacturers of insulating tapeg, varnishes, etc., 
are opening a branch office in Chicago, to be located at 464 
Monadnock building. Mr. Arthur E. Duclos, well known 
to the electric trade in the middle west, will be in charge. 





A. GROTHWELL, of 136 Liberty street, New York, who 
made an interesting exhibit at the recent Chicago Electrical 
Show, has prepared a special circular for the telephone 
trade, setting forth the merits of his “Mogul” insulating 
paints. A copy will be sent to all interested parties upon 
request. 


THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
ComMPANY, of Rochester, N. Y., has recently issued several 
illustrated cards and folders descriptive of its generator 
call telephones, magneto test sets and quality cables, which 
the company will be glad to send to all interested parties 
upon request. 

THE IMPERIAL Brass MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 245 
S. Jefferson street, Chicago, Ill., has recently issued an elab- 
orate folder, illustrating many of the specialties it manu- 
factures. The company makes a specialty of brass, alum- 
inum or copper work, and is prepared to furnish estimates 
from samples or drawings. Any further information will 
gladly be given upon request. 

W. F. Merer, of the Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
()shkosh, Wisconsin, is preparing to bring out a telephone 
cut-out in the near future. This device, something on the 
order of the high potential automatic cut-out which Mr. 
Meter exhibited at the recent Chicago Electrical Exposition, 
will be designed to protect teiephone systems from damage 
by excessive voltage or stray currents. 





THE DEAN Evecrric Comrany, Elyria, Ohio, is issuing 
to the trade its newest bulletin, No. 105, descriptive of com- 
mon battery switchboards. Only such vital information as 
will enable a purchaser to intelligentiy lay out his require- 
ments is included in this bulletin, while all the equipment is 
described on the basis of arrangement for harmonic four- 
party equipment. This bulletin will gladly be furnished 
upon request if TELEPHONY is mentioned. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS CHEMICAL ComPANyY, of Walpole, 
Mass., claims and guarantees that its No. 45 cable wax 
stands the extremes of heat and cold without softening or 
crumbling. .This is a plastic material used for filling in 
around the bolt heads in underground electrical work and 
conduit conjunction boxes. This wax is used in large 
quantities by the leading telephone and telegraph companies 
throughout the country. Samples and prices will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

Tue Etxin.Etectric Nove_tty Company, of Elkin, N. 
C.. has placed on the market a new telephone device for 
fastening telephones on the wall. The fastener is well pro- 
portioned, light and is very convenient for testing or re- 
pairing telephones where necessary to put up or take down 
often. The telephone may be attached on a two-inch strip, 
either perpendicular or cross-wise. It is claimed one man 
can do with ease the work that usually requires two. The 
company will be pleased to furnish full information regard- 
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ing this unique device and is prepared to make special 
prices in gross lots. 

THe Monarcu ELectric AND WIRE CoMPANY has leased 
for a term of 99 years the property at the northeast corner 
of West Adams and Desplaines streets, Chicago, upon which 
it will construct for its own use a thoroughly modern build- 
ing, to cost about $100,000. The building is to be of re- 
inforced concrete throughout and will accommodate the fac- 
tory, ware and sales rooms and general offices. It is 
planned to have One of the best buildings devoted to elec- 
trical purposes in the west. 








THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTUBING 
Company, of Rochester and Chicago, announces the clos- 
ing of a contract for a multiple switchboard and aerial and 
underground cable to be employed in rebuilding the pres- 
ent exchange of the Clay Center Telephone Company, Clay 
Center, Kans. The Home Telephone Company, of Cairo, 
[ll., has placed a large order for aerial and underground 
cable, and a similar order has been received from the La- 
Crosse Telephone Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 

A NEAT BOOKLET treating of “Cost Accounting in Fac- 
tories,” written by Mr. Robert W. Higgins, has recently been 
issued by the Calculagraph Company, of New York. Mr. 
Higgins’ observations are based upon nine years’ actual 
experience in handling costs in a factory employing several 
thousand persons. During the last two years of that time, 
he used calculagraphs for recording the actual working time 
of operatives, and his remarks concerning that machine are 
not therefore theoretical. This unique treatise will be sent 
to all parties mentioning TELEPHONY. 


Georce R. BLacksurn, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer 
of the Blackburn ground clamp, has recently placed on the 
market a new ground clamp which has several advantages 
over any of his previous styles. The band which is made 
of copper is not subject to crystallization, and consequently 
will not break when under strain and influence of unfavor- 
able gases such as exist in cellars where most ground con- 
nections are made. This band is perforated at regular in- 


tervals so that it is possible to attach to any diameter of lead” 


or iron pipe. The unique feature of this clamp is the ar- 
rangement by which it can be attached to lead pipe without 
any possible danger of injuring its wall or surface. This is 
accomplished by the use of a bent plate or shoe with a slot 
in one end through which the band is placed, and the screw, 
bearing on this plate, clamps it on the surface of the pipe. 
The manufacturer will be pleased to furnish all interested 
parties with sample and prices on request. 
A NEW IDEA IN CONDUIT WORK. 

T HE United States Conduit and Construction Company, 

Victoria building, St. Louis, is introducing a new sec- 
tional concrete conduit, so designed that it easily can be 
placed and maintained in correct position, in relation to 
the sections, thus insuring a perfect alignment and a clean, 
dry and durable conduit. Cables can be laid as the conduit 
is laid, eliminating manholes between stations, if desired, 
since the cables can be exposed at any point by taking the 
ducts apart. The sections lock both ways and the joints 
are laid up with mortar. No casing, tiling or tubing of 
any kind is required. The company has ready for distribu- 
tion a neat booklet entitled “Conduits,” which contains a 
concise description of its proposition with three and four- 
multiple conduits of different numbers of ducts. This book 
will be furnished free to all who are interested in under- 
ground work. 





Your January issue is splendid.— VV. C. T., Calvert, Tex. 
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AUTOMATIC RECEIVER HOLDER. 
HE Staats Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, has recently perfected an automatic receiver 
holder, which is claimed to be an important aid to telephone 
users. . This unique device, as shown in the accompaning 
illustration, embodies excellent features of construction and 








Holder. 


The Staats Receiver 


automatically opens and closes connections. It saves time, 
gives comfort, promotes accuracy and rests the tired arm 
during long conversations. It is well proportioned, light 
and especially adapted for enabling one to quote prices 
while handling catalogues, price lists, etc. It accomplishes 
a useful result and does away with the usual banging of the 
receiver on the desk. Representatives are wanted in every 
locality and attractive inducements are offered. Mr. Staats 
announces that his automatic holder has been adopted by 
many telephone users and he has prepared an interesting 
little circular descriptive of his device which will be mailed 
to any party upon request. 
THE COUCH “I B X” TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

B Raes S. H. Couch Co., of Boston, is attracting the atten- 

tion of telephone men throughout the country with its 
“T. B. X.” telephone system. This apparatus was exhibited 
by Mr. Couch at the Chicago Electrical Exposition and tele- 
phone convention. where it was unanimously endorsed by 
the best engineers of the field as excellent apparatus, made 
on the right lines. The Couch “I. B. X.” system is an inter- 
communicating branch exchange of an entirely new type, 
being condensed, convenient and durable as well as thor- 
oughly satisfactory from a telephonic standpoint. It is 
adapted to connection with any common battery system. 
The Hensel Electrical Construction Company of 324 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, will represent the S. H. Couch Co. in 
that territory. Descriptive literature can be had from either 
the Chicago or Boston offices. 





DO YOU GET “HARVARD DOPE?” 

HE Harvard Electric Company. of Chicago, is issuing 

a very interesting pamphlet, styled “Harvard Dope.” 
The title page extends its greetings to the Harvard’s many 
friends and patrons throughout the telephone field, wishing 
all of them “health, happiness and good luck” throughout 
the coming year, while the subsequent pages gently insinu- 
ate, in President Greer’s own inimitable manner, that such 
will be the fortune of all who use the Harvard line of 
goods. This well known line embraces cable hangers, wire 
joints, test connectors, armature winders, fuses, fuse wire, 
protectors, battery connectors, lightning arresters and a 
full line of construction specialties. Those who have not 
already been favored with a copy of “Harvard Dope” should 
write Mr. Greer, 66 West Van Buren street, Chicago, and 
get the January issue. 

















LETTERS TO 


TELEPHONY 


Communications Are Invited from Telephony's Readers for this Department 


PROSPERITY AND LOYALTY. 
AM in receipt of your esteemed favor requesting ex- 
pression of my opinion “as to the telephone outlook for 
next year.” 

Replying, permit me to say, standing at this time with 
eighty millions of fellow citizens in full view of the “ghost” 
tiamed by newspapers as our land “panic,” were I anything 
of a pessimist, it might be difficult to express myself for 
publication in language capable of affording inspiration to 
the host of stockholders in Independent telephone properties 
throughout the country, but being of an optimistic tempera- 
ment, however, I venture to respond. 

As a nation, possessed of the largest per capita circula- 
tion of money, and at present the largest circulation per 
capita ever enjoyed by this nation, and with agricultural 
products amounting in value to nearly seven and a half 
billions of dollars, now ready to be exchanged for money, 
or articles of necessity or comfort, it would seem impossible 
for this “ghost” to hold our people for any considerable 
length of time in fear. In fact, I believe they are now 
ready to so declare themselves and thereby annihilate this 
“sheet and pillow case” racket, which has been stalking 
about frightening the timid, and seeking to destroy con- 
fidence. 

Evidently Wall street and kindred influences, including, 
I regret to say, many banking institutions throughout our 
cities, have been responsible to a greater or lesser degree 
for this condition, having for a purpose the forcing of cur- 
rency legislation in which they are interested. Emanating 
from the same source can be traced the opposition directed 
against the enactment of other laws for the regulation of 
corporations intended to establish them, so far as possible, 
upon a basis of integrity that will entitle them to the respect 
and confidence of the conservative investing public through- 
out the world. 

It is gratifying to note that the telephone business, al- 
though it is not one without its drawbacks, nevertheless, is a 
business the last to be affected by so-called “panics.” The 
rapid growth of Independent telephony is a wonder of the 
ages, and the general prosperity which the business has en- 
joyed from the start naturally insures its continuance as an 
ever increasing factor in the matter of commercial develop- 
ment. Recent occurrences afford unmistakable proof of 
success and ultimate triumph in the gallant contest for su- 
premacy. I refer to the change of policy of the Bell mo- 
nopoly, both in the operating and manufacturing depart- 
ments. 

In a military conflict, when one of the two opposing 
forces is compelled to shift its position—or, better still, 
withdraw from the field and retire to the nearest place of 
retreat for the next encounter—it is evident it has sustained 
a defeat. This is the situation in the contest being waged 
between the Independents and the Bell interests. 

There was a time, not long past, when the American 
Telephone. & Telegraph Company would not admit there 
was such a thing as a competitor in the field; when the 
Western Electric Company could see no field for the sale of 
its products outside of the class of companies affiliated with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. There has 
been a complete capitulation on the part of both these con- 
cerns. Overtures have been made for the abandonment by 
the Bell company of all its exchanges in the cities of a whole 
state, where Independent companies have gained an ascend- 
ancy over them, the conditions being that the Independent 
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companies connect their exchanges with Bell toll lines, while 
the latter company (The Western .Electric Company) is 
offering its equipment, antequated type, to any Independent 
operating company. This brings the opposing forces face 
to face on an untried battlefield. 

Did you ever know of a victorious army displaying a flag 
of truce after winning a victory? It remains to be seen 
whether Independent telephone operating companies will do 
so, or whether they will stand loyally by their associate com- 
panies in a heroic defense of the shield. ‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,’ and the time for Independent 
telephone companies to show loyalty is at hand. Talk is 
cheap—‘Independence” means action. Who does not de- 
spise and abhor the Benedict Arnold of history? An In- 
dependent company that would “tie-up” with a vanquished 
foe is also a “traitor.’”’ For myself, I am a firm believer in 
the principle of ultimate supremacy of right, or, the same 
truth differently expressed, the “survival of the fittest.” 

The growth and success of Independent telephony is a 
notable example of the “virtue” of this principle. The rea- 
son is plain. The exchanges are locally owned; in conse- 
quence, the stockholders are themselves subscribers, con- 
versant with the service and acquainted with individuals 
employed in the operation. This fact also accounts for a 
large saving of expense in the managerial department. The 
growth which is already planned for by the different com- 
panies, with which I am familiar, indicates that the coming 
year 1908 will exceed by far that of any previous year. 
Another noticeable feature of next year’s prospects is the 
quality of the work planned to be done. Exchanges are 
being remodeled, companies are putting up their own build- 
ings, copper circuits are displacing iron ones for toll pur- 
poses. In other words. “experience” and “observation” 
have joined hands with the two-fold result that subscribers 
are to receive the best of service and they are to be fur- 
nished it at the cheapest possible cost of maintenance. 

Although, as I have stated, we are now passing through a 
new phase in competition resulting from the changed atti- 
tude of the Bell monopoly, yet with the loyalty which may be 
relied upon between Independent companies, which, of 
course, carries with it proper denunciation of any “traitor” 
in our ranks who endeavors to throw the fruit of our victory 
into the lap of the enemy, I am convinced we are justified in 
claiming in advance the greatest growth and most profitable 
result for 1908 ever realized in any year.—F. R. Conklin, 
Inter-State Independent Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois, 


A PROSPEROUS FUTURE, 
OU have asked me for my opinion as to the telephone 
outlook for the coming year. 

It is my honest belief that the year 1908 will prove to be 
the most prosperous yet known in the telephone business ; 
and in the Independent field a year of greater growth, 
greater prosperity and greater achievement than any here- 
tofore. 

The Independents have grown stronger and _ stronger, 
year by year, through financial storms and troubles, until 
they have now gained a name and position for themselves 
which cannot be seriously injured by financial flurries, such 
as we have experienced during the closing months of the 
past year. 

We must always have with us, in this world, that neces- 
sary evil, the calamity howler, who is always ready and 
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selves, which does not include the average American or the 
Independents. We have for a friend and supporter, that 
greatest of all Americans, that backbone of the nation, the 
American farmer. He knows what the Independents have 
done for him, and he will repay us in full measure. With 
the continued support of the self-thinking American pub- 
lic, and such magazines as TELEPHONY, to carry the good 
tidings to all people, I can see nothing but success and 
prosperity ahead of us in the year 1908.—H. E. Bradley, 
Secretary Eastern States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A SPLENDID SHOWING. 

OUR letter of December 3rd reached me the day of 

the suspension of the National Bank of Commerce, 
the bank we have been doing a great deal of business with 
for the past five years. Although we have not suffered in 
the least by reason of this suspension, it necessitated so 
many changes in our arrangements that I have had little 
time to do anything else since then. | have also been laid 
up with the grippe most of the time. 

During all of this financial stringency, we have found 
that the demand for telephones has not decreased in the 
slightest degree, and while we have adopted a policy of 
moderation in our extensions, we find that it is almost im- 
possible to curtail our expenditures for new business. We 
feel that we have only taken care of a small portion of the 
telephone business in this territory, and there seems to be 
no limit to the number of telephones that can be installed. 
Six years ago, when we opened our construction office in 
Kansas City, there were eight thousand telephones in op- 
eration here. To-day, in the two plants, there are between 
forty and fifty thousand telephones. [ am appending a 
statement sent out over the signature of the president of 
this company, showing our earnings, expenses and net 
revenue. We feel very much gratified at our success, as we 
have only given service here for three vears and one-half.— 
O. C. Snider, General Manager Kansas City (\fo.) Home 
Telephone Company. 
lo the Bond and Stockholders: 

Iw accordance with the policy of publicity as to the 
growth of this company, I submit the following: 

The earnings of the ro y for the fiscal year 
31, 1907, with comparison for the fiscal year ending 
were as follows: 


earnings and 


ending March 
March 31, 1906, 


Increase 
1Q07 1900 for 1907 
$658,897.42 $527,050.49 $131,237.06 


YO—/ 
301,4/ 0.29 291.15 


280,169.14 Si. 


Gross earnings 
otal expenses 


$ 49,946.81 
34,000.90 


Net earnings ... .. -$207,437.13 $247,490.32 


Surplus from long distance c ppt 


$ 83,946.81 
10,410.95 


$247,490.32 


a ale 
123,757-04 


a 
9331,437-13 
140,208 59 


Potal net earnings 
Interest charges 


Surplus for year . $191,268.54 $123,732.68 $ 67,535.86 


rhe net earnings for seven months from March 31, 1907, as com 
pared with those for the same period of 1906, are as follows: 
Increase 

1907 1996 for 1907 


Net earnings a .$193.935.01 $173,153.87 $ 20,781.14 
Long distance earnings 


to this company 


accruing 
24,413.19 19.0860.98 5,326.21 


otal net earnings $218,348.20 $192,240.85 $ 26,107.35 
Interest charges 88,038.°6 75,783.18 8 


12,255.4 


seven months $130,309.54 $116,457.67 $ 13,85 18 
present rate of income, the surplus earnings of the com- 

$268,800.00 per annum. 

TELEPHONES IN 


Surplus for 
\t the 
pany are 
OPERATION. 


Nov. I, 1904 Nov. I, 1905 Nov. 1, 1906 Nov. I, 1907 
9,213 13,164 17,167 19,942 
THe Kansas City Home TELEPHONE ComMPANY. 


JoserH J. Hetm, PRESIDENT, 


DECEMBER, I7, 1907. 


Telephony 


willing to tell us that the whole county is going to the dogs, 
but his words only affect those who cannot think for them- 


| RECEIVED your favor of the 3rd, 
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THE BEST YEAR. 
OURS relative to my opinion regarding telephone out- 
look for 1908. 

The financial flurry has spent its fury and while its path 
is strewn with wrecks of heavily watered enterprises, the 
telephone companies are not numbered with this class and 
are the stronger by the test. 

The telephone companies have enjoyed a very prosperous 
vear for 1907 and, while the financial flurry will cause them 
to be more conservative in their dealings, will, without 
doubt, place them on a more solid foundation, and many im- 
portant changes will be made in 1908 that will be to the 
hetterment of telephony. 

I expect 1908 to be the banner year in the sale of tele- 
phone apparatus supplies and material. The telephone 
movement has been held in check by the excessive prices of 
raw material, and since their decline the movement is in- 
creasing its pace, and the work that was to have been done 
in 1906 and 1907 will be picked up and all this will be done 
in 1908. I look forward to 1908 being the very best year of 
the decade.—A. Bishop Chance, The Chance Manufactur- 
ing Company, Centralia, Missouri. 

GIVES CONSTRUCTION NEWS. 

de JURS of recent date at hand. In regard to the tele- 

phone outlook in these parts will say what I can at 
the present time. The National Telephone and Electric 
Company has just completed the Waynesville district and 
are now stringing twelve wires out to connect up Weldon 
Lane and Deland. This same company will do more work 
in the spring in the way of rebuilding up the Clinton dis- 
trict. 

The Macon County Telephone Company is rebuilding 
Decatur and has most of its conduits in and will draw the 
cables in the spring. 

The Home Telephone Company at Champaign has its 
automatic plant complete and is doing other work in the 
wav of repairs that will make the service first-class—B. I. 
Wasson, President National Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany, Clinton, Illinots. 
ultimo, but some- 

how or other it was overlooked, and imasmuch as the 
opinions that were written have already been published, I 
will not attempt to give vou any statements in reference to 
conditions in the east at this time, except to say that they 
are good and everything looks prosperous for the year 1908. 
Enclosed herewith, you will please find $1.00 in currency in 
payment for subscription to TrELEPHONy to January Ist, 
1909. I wish to congratulate you upon the high standard 
of your Journal and trust that vou will have continued 
prosperity which vou so honestly deserve. Wishing vou a 
prosperous New Year, T am, with best wishes.—Arthur IV. 
Hoge, President Ideal Construction Company, Boston 
Mass. 
I \M in receipt of the January copy of TELEPHONY, in 

which I found something I wanted to know, that enabled 
me to clear out a bit of trouble that had occurred between 
our line and another, that two trouble shooters for the other 
company had failed to locate. IT am enclosing a dollar to 
pay for my subscription for the coming vear, also a slip for 


M. H. Leaver, 


insertion in your directory.— Ouakerstown 
N. J. 
\N APPRECIATION. 
WANT to congratulate you on the January number of 


TELEPHONY. You certainly make a showing that ought 
to develop a bump of pride in the breast of every Independ- 
ent telephone tn at Latzke, President Securities 
Weekly Company, New York City. Publisher of Telephone 
Securities Weekly. 








